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“ Tuis yer’er been an eventful time, Cap- 
tain, but ye may es well kick up es long’s 
ye feel like it; we aint goin’ ter have this 
weather forever. 

“The Shoshones know it, an’ have some 
sort of a move in view. I saw one of ’em 
on that high butte ter the west, sittin’ with 
his horse picketed beside him, a-prayin’ ter 
the Great Spirit for success in huntin’, or 
some sich thing.” 

We did not rest, therefore, till all was 
made ready for the expected storm. ‘The 
weather continued delightful; but late one 
afternoon I noticed Paul, who was sitting 
near the fireplace, incline his head to one 
side as if listening attentively to something. 

“It’s comin’,” he said, “I knowed it, just 
put yer ear ter this pint.” 

Leaning closely against a particular point 
of the rock-blasted fireplace I distinctly 
heard a low, murmuring sound, which in- 
creased in volume, and then went wander- 
ing off in a long howling. When I removed 
my ear from the stone not a sound could 
be heard, and turning an astonished gaze 
upon Paul, my question was answered before 
it was asked. 

His face wore a strange expression, as if 
he knew the meaning of the mystery, and 
when he spoke, it was in a whisper almost. 
Calling me to the long, narrow window he 
pointed to the north-west; not a cloud 
stood in the sky, only over a towering 
mountain, called the “ Captain,” was any 
change visible. Above this, resting almost 


upon it, was a yellowish vapory mass with 
dark center. 

“ Look, that’s the storm, but ’fore ever 
that cloud formed I heard the first shiver, 
as plain as if I was standin’ on the Captain’s 
dome.” 


1 This tale commenced in the June OuTiING. 


“Your chimney’s a regular barometer, 
Paul.” 

“Tis sunthin’ far better; I look and 
listen in that chimney fur more things than 
a storm. 

“T felt you was a-comin’ the day you did, 
and that war the reason I rode out ter 
meet yer, saw ye plain a-follerin’ the faint 
trail while settin’ right here in this cabin. 
See how low the cloud has settled, ye can’t 
see but half the mountain, his head’s in the 
tempest. Down, down it comes, lower yet, 
look! It’s reached the plain an’ spread 
out its roarin’ white army; see the trees all 
rise up ter meet ’em an’ then go down 
before the gale. Go listen at the chimney 
now.” 

I did. A confused, rushing sound reached 
me, above which seemed to peal long howls, 
wild and ravening, as though a legion of 
gaunt wolves were sweeping toward us on the 
blast. Instinctively running to the window 
to watch its approach, I saw the gale was 
upon us, with driving snow that filled the 
air. It roared and raged as if the fiends 
were loosed, but vainly spent its force 
against the low, heavily-walled cabin. A 
few shooting flakes found their way under- 
neath the door and that was all. Night 
came, and still the storm swept by. Long 
moaned the wind, then fell, and the snow 
piled high. With the morning came the | 
sun. My first look was toward the great 
peak. There he stood, clear, impenetrable 
and defiant. ‘Too many storms had been 
born on his glistening front for him to fear; 
they had spent their strength on that 
lofty dome, then been dashed from his sides 
down to the earth below. The snow had 
hemmed us in. We might roam north- 
ward, ‘twas true, but south, the ranges 
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were high piled with drifts, over which no 
man might pass till spring unloosed the 
winter’s clutch. Next came intense cold, 
and the river froze nearly to the bottom. 
The storm drove the hunting party of 
Shoshones back to their first camp near 
our cabin. They were frequent visitors, and 
I used also to sit in their warm lodges while 
the squaws made me moccasins of buffalo 
skin for winter wear, as I used to hunt 
almost invariably on foot ; on one occasion, 
though, I was glad of a horse. 

Having wounded a black-tailed deer, but 
lost all my cartridges in stalking, it was 
impossible to secure it. Sud- 
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Next day, with a few blood-drops and 
hoof-marks to guide me, I found my game 
stone dead; it had climbed to a rocky 
niche to avoid being taken, and there died. 
Two magpies gave notice of his where- 
abouts by their extravagant movements and 
voices. ‘The Shoshones moved south after 
their hunting was done, and left me a 
beautiful embroidered rifle-cover before 
their departure, as a memento. 

The surrounding gulches afforded a good 
harbor for game, which in nearly every 
instance appeared when approached. One 
evening, having just begun a hard climb 


denly I became aware of a © ——————=>= 


mounted Indian upon a bluff 
which commanded a view of 
the cafion where the wounded 
deer was. By signs he was in- 
duced to descend, though with 
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evident reluctance, and began forcing his 
mustang downward over the slippery snow 
of the hill-side until he reached my stand- 
point. He, having no cartridges where- 
with to secure the game, we concluded to 
abandon the chase. He then invited me 
to mount with him, and we started home- 
ward, the wiry mustang carrying both of 
us, much to my amazement, our novel 
position in no wise interfering with the 
Indian’s lofty train of thought, for though 
subjected to a fearful pressure of my arms 
(done purposely) he called attention to the 
flight of a golden eagle overhead, intimating 
that his mind was absorbed in contempla- 
tion of it. 


sprung from behind a sage-brush, 


and started upward. Knowing 
that he would stop and look back 
when gaining the summit, I settled 
down in the snow and waited. He 
did stop. My rifle-ball caught him 
through the loins. Down he came, 
biting at the wound like mad, and 
never stopped rolling till he touched my 
feet, when a blow from a stone put him out 
of pain. 

This is mentioned to show that, with a 
knowledge of the habits of a wild animal, 
hunting is stripped of half its labor. 

For a time Paul and I were left alone, 
and I had abundant opportunity of study- 
ing him, for in Paul’s character were still 
depths, which his wild and lonely life had 
intensified, bringing forth a rude but true 
philosophy which had stood him well in 
many a year of privation undergone ; fitting 
itself to the great world of nature, it par- 
took of her expanse, while the surface was 
bright and sparkling as a mountain stream. 
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When tired of mentalizing, he related some 
adventure he had known, which made the 
low-ceiled cabin expand and peopled it 
with the strange creation called to life. 

“ Dogs is queer critters,” said he. “ Look 
at Bluelight there —what a dog he is—a 
bull bloodhound cross; an’ fur sense an’ a 
fair stand-up fight, thar aint his equal. 
He’s got” a curus sort uv way from his 
bloodhound mother ; seems ter reason an’ 
act on his plan jest like a human, cruel an’ 
cunnin’; he’s saved me many a tough time. 
Hold up, Blue!” The great maltese-and- 
white spotted dog raised his heavy head, 
lifted his sullen eyes a moment to his 
master, then slouched over on the floor 
again to sleep. 

“JT remember once in the early days of 
Nebraska, how a little tan-colored dog 
saved a man’s life. He wara greenhorn 
or ye’d never ketched him in sech 
ascrape. It war in the spring and this 
ere young feller thought he’d take a ride 
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would go ; the more he tried to drive her 
hum, the more determined she wuz to fol- 
ler. So flingin’ a last stun and a cuss at 
her, he gave up and let her come. She 
did not frisk about like most dogs when 
they get what they want, but jest trotted 
‘long after the hoss, as tho’ savin’ herself 
fer some p’ticlar occasion. The green- 
horn knowed ’nough ter take his gun an’ 
that war all. It war a fine day, an’ he 
kept on till some four miles frum the sta- 
tion, then got down, picketed his hoss, an’ 
begun ter look fer agates an’ sich. He 
went potterin’ ’round, an’ continered his 
sarch s’long that the dog begun ter jump 
an’ paw about, but he never minded her, 
an’ when he got good an’ ready, started 
furhum. He told me afterwards he felt 
kinder curus, an’ no wonder, fur he got 
his breakin’ in all ter wunst. After goin’ 
*bout a mile the little grayhound com- 
menced ter jump again, an’ look back. This 
made /zm turn ’round, an’ there wuz six 
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from the tradin’ station an’ see what 
wuz goin’ on. So, contrary to gineral 
orders, he saddled a hoss an’ off he piked, 
follered by the little tan grayhound. She 


red-skins comin’ toward him es fast es their 
mustangs could gallop. 

“ He’d often heard tell how Inguns some- 
times scared folks in play, and for fun, but 
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he knowed in a minnit that fun war not their 
game, an’, ter be on the safe side, he legs 
it, with the little dog a-paddlin’ on behind. 
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tallest of their race, whose homes were 
upon the far-away banks of the Yellow- 
stone. They stalked about the place, 
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He war makin’ boss time, too, when he 
seen a slim figger away ahead uv him. 
This discouraged him, so ter speak, but 
he’d nothin’ ter do but ter lick it like 
blazes, with the little dog a-follerin’ along. 
The next view he hed uv his slim friend he 
wuz standin’ behind his hoss, a-holdin’ 
sunthin’ in his hand, an’ the next —a red 
flash come from that sunthin’, an’ he felt 
sort a cold on one side, an’ then sort a hot. 
He didn’t stop ter annulize these feelins’, 
but laid down ter split, with the little tan- 
colored dog a-comin’ right along. Es the 
man behind the hoss had to load, Greenhorn 
was well onter him before he could finish, 
an’ then he up with his own gun an’ fired at 
the Ingun hoss; the shot tuck effeck, an’ it 
capered away. Ingun he made a grab at 
the trailin’ lariat, caught the eend, an’ tried 
to finish loadin’, but he never did finish 
loadin’ thet gun. Cause why? The little 
dog, thet I said had been a-follerin’ all 
the time, clinched ’im by the legs, an’ 
made times so hot fur him, that between 
her an’ hiscaperin’ hoss, he did jist nothin’ 
at all. Thet littie animal raked the Inguns’ 
shins till Greeny was beyond range. Even 
then the others hed ter help their kumrade 
—fact. They war so delayed, thet the 
boss Ingun fighter hed time ter git ter 
the station. Then the little dog cum 
a-follerin’.” 

Some of the Crow or Absaraka Indians 
staid over night at the cabin about this 
time — gigantic men they were, the very 


examining each object of interest, while 
the sounds of their deep voices echoed 
back from the cabin’s walls. They were 
loud in praise of the amount of game 
killed by Paul and me, as shown upon the 
outer logs of the cabin, where the skins 
were fastened. Next day they started 
northward again, in Indian file, upon their 
ponies, bound for their own tall lodges 
and hunting-grounds. 

“Ye war lucky, mighty lucky, Captain, 
ter git thet grizzly es ye did, said Paul. 

“T knowed a feller wonst so dead sot on 
a bear thet he tuck up witha hunter named 
‘Ingun Dick,’ and ’greed ter give him a 
wheen of money if he only would jest show 
him a bear within fair shot. Wall, Dick 
*greed ter the ’rangement, an’ tuck the fel- 
ler ter live with him till he could find a 
bear fur him. Dick had a big tepé, with 
a Shoshone woman for his wife, and a 
hull grist uv half-breed children, not ter 
speak uv a considerable lot of possibles ter 
make things comfortable. The Ingun woman 
she tended ter all the hum management, 
sich as _ wallopin’ the kids, cookin’, 
dressin’ hides, an’ sand-papering the entire 
kit uv possibles ’till they shone ’gin. This 
yer feller’s name was ‘Strutlege,’ or sun- 
thin’, an’ he hailed from Ingianny or some 
other Eastern State. Wall, things went on 
so fur a considerable spell. Strutlege 
fooled ’round the tepé, an’ now an’ then 
tuck a shot at some small wild critter or 
other, when one day Dick come gallopin’ up, 
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an’ sez he: ‘ Boss, I kin fill yer bill. I done 
got the “ole man” down fine fur ye.’ All 
in a minnit the feller seemed as though he 
war goin’ ter back water. Ingun Dick 
somehow ’peared so fresh frum the bear, he 
actilly seemed ter smell uv him; but it 
war too late, so he said: ‘ All right, Dick ; 
I'll go right ‘long with ye ;’ an’, takin’ his 
gun, together they sloped. ‘Bout a mile 


away Dick said: ‘Get down — gimme yer 
hoss —climb thet ridge—look over an’ 
yell see him; he’s diggin’ roots thar, not 
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more'n seventy-five yards off, in good fair 
shot. Then draw fine jest behind his fore- 
shoulder —hold_ stiddy —an’ let drive. 
Then, whether ye hit or no, skin up thet 
low cedar, he can’t climb, an’ ye’r safe. 
I’m here ter purtect ye ; now git.’ 

“Dick said he jest mentioned the cedar 
tree, cause Strutlege’s lips war white ’s 
a fox’s. He clumb the ridge, an’ thar, 
sure ‘nuff, war Ephram, lookin’ big ez a 
steer, rippin’ up sods by the yard, an’ 
chawin’ fresh roots, most ’mazin’. The 
feller didn’t hev ter lay down, he war down 
already ; but stiddy his gun he could not. 
Every time he pinted at the bear, it wob- 
bled like the shacklin’ wheel uv an ole 
shay, coverin’ in its range the plain an’ 
mountain alike indefinite; but he’d come 
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ter kill, an’ kill he must, so he drew in a 
long breath, stopped wavering fer an 
instant an’ pulled; the bullet jest grazed 
the skin by Ephram’s leg, while Strutlege, 
forgittin’ every word Dick told him, 
dropped his gun, an’, instead uv climbin’ 
the cedar, ez he’d orter, started full run 
fur hum,.accompanyin’ himself with a yell 
at every jump. He might ez well hev 
tried ter run away from a steam-engine, 
fur the bear, snortin’ an’ fumin’, closed 
down on him like a tornado, an’ in a 


minnit more his goose would hev been 
cooked, but Dick, seein’ how things wuz, 
spurred up, an’ sent a ball through the 
bear’s lights; then two more, which post- 
poned his runnin’ fur a spell. But Green- 
horn never stopped. On he flew till he got 
ter the tepé, an’ at one jump busted right 
through the flap, kerchunk! inter the middle 
uv the family, grub, possibles an’ all. He 
paid the money, but left the mountains 
shortly fur some other place, whar he could 
kill bears in ’nother way, an’ more ter his 
likin’. 

“T’ve got a dug-out in those mountains 
ter the westward, Captain, whar I some- 
times go fur wild sheep ; maybewe kin strike 
‘em fust thar — let’s try.” So Paul packed 
Old Star, and one afternoon found us 
winding over the rough ridges toward a 
tower-shaped mountain west of our cabin. 
The snow lay in patches everywhere, but 
here and there the brown earth showed, 
spreading away before us or cropping out 
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in brilliant blue and yellow clay belts, along 
the sides of the hills. So, leading the 
pack-horse, we trudged along before him 
up the ever ascending trail of the foot- 
‘hills. The prairie-dogs and their villages 
were left, with the bands of antelope, away 
below us in the warmer valleys and mea- 
dows, and in their places the fox-squirrel 
barked from the upper limbs of a pine, and 
a plunging crash in some thickly-wooded 
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this wall Paul halted, observing, “Here we 
be!” 

“Where’s your dug-out, Paul ?” 

“Golly! Captain, where’s your eyes?” 
He pushed a mass of trailing creeper 
aside, and right behind it, in the face of 
the earth wall, appeared a heavy door of 
slabs. Then hitching and unpacking Old 
Star, he fastened him to a post in an old 
stable of logs, to the leit of the dug-out, 
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gulch told of the flight of Billy Black-tail 
below. The great coniferous trees of the 
mountains now, as many a time before, 
began to ope the way, and marshal us 
onward and upward, till, under their dark- 
ening shadows, naught could be seen of 
the far-lying plain, where the Gray Bull 
River rushed and foamed. 

The sweet pine-scented air circled about 
us, and made each nerve and fiber thrill 
with life, as we spurned the trail beneath, 
following a little tinkling rill upward along 
its course, till the clear spring which formed 
it was reached. Then, the tall trees opened 
into a glade, at the extremity of which was 
a perpendicular wall of earth about ten 
feet high — extending clear across the little 
opening, and apparently blocking the 
passage onward most effectually. Close to 





among the trees, and opening the creeper- 
covered door, motioned me to enter. 

It was dingy enough, and the smoky 
smell, and strange light streaming down 
the chimney, almost predisposed me to 
hesitate a moment. Swch a queer den! 
The walls were smoothly cut from the gray 
clay of the hill, but the ceiling was upheld 
by heavy beams and rafters of pine, further 
supported by uprights in the center of the 
floor, which was as hard as stamped clay 
could make it. A rude table, bench, and 
bed came one by one into light, and were, 
without doubt, the only furniture which the 
place contained. 

“Quiet kinder place, hey, Captain? 
Ye must wait till it gits tuned up. So 
you jest take a stroll, while I put things to 
rights ; some time sence I been hyer.” 
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Outwardly there was no sign of the 
strange habitation, except the abrupt rise 
of the clay bank seemed just the place in 
which to build (or dig) a “ dug-out.” The 
plateau above was hemmed in by the dark 
ranks of the pines; only a collection of 
rough stones showing where the chimney 
underneath poured out its smoke. Enter- 
ing the timber, a small covey of ptarmigan 
(mountain grouse) whirred up and settled 
at such provokingly short distance that I 
could not resist a couple of shots, which 
brought me a brace of the birds, so soft and 
white in their thick, smooth plumage. 
Tying these to my belt, I continued my 
walk, but gained nothing but a more excel- 
lent appetite for supper than before, if that 
were possible. 

“Takes time, takes time; jest hold on 
where ye be for a spell,” said Paul. “Did 
ye notice the drag I hitched to old 
Star? Well, that drag cum all the way 
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with us, bet yer bottom 
dollar. Ye said ye wanted 
ter study wolf, an’ thinks I, 
I'll doctor ’im up a bait, 
assafcetida an’ all, and thet’s 
what ole Star drug up the 
2 mountain, an’ there’s many an’ many 
a sharp nose scented it long ’fore 
(y now. Reckin ye heard on the 
trick ?” 
‘g “T think I once heard something 
of the kind.” 

“ Well, hyer’s the place ter see it tried.” 

A clear fire crackled on the little hearth, 
the appetizing smell of hot coffee and 
bread filled the “dug-out,” combining 
their odor with that of my grouse, which 
sizzled over the coals on a rude broiler, 
found on the old clay wall. So the sweet 
repast was done, (ah, what abode of wealth 
could produce such a one ?) and while Paul 
went outside for fresh fuel, I watched 
the wavering tongues of flame as they 
wandered over the glowing bed beneath, 
and had nearly dropped off to sleep, 
when Paul pushed the door open, and, 
standing still a moment, turned his head 
to one side, saying: “Listen! they’re 
coming!” then entering, he barred the 
heavy door, and I heard the mass of vines 
outside rustle their trailing limbs against it. 

“Hark t’ole Star! He hears ’em.” 

A legion of light feet seemed sweeping 
by, then the shrill voice of a coyote went 
echoing among the hills, and as his com- 
rades, a ghostly train, took up the chorus, 
every rock and tree sent back the shrill 
yelping of the never-ending strain, Sud- 
denly all was quiet. 

“ Look up, Captain.” I did, and through 
an opening in the roof saw two pairs of 
gleaming eyes, then a foxy snout was thrust 
in and withdrawn. Next came some stealthy 
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footsteps at the door. But now, above the 
gibbering whines, came a mournful howl, 
rising like a wind among the deep gorges, 
and like the wind dying away among the 
hills, till all the gullies seemed laden with 
the sound ; and I knew an old gray wolf 
was Calling for his kind. Then they came — 
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while an undertone of baffled growls 
made us feel our fate, should an entrance 
once be made. The horse neighed loudly 
as he scented the fierce beasts, but his 
strong shelter of logs would withstand a 
much harder attack than that one. All 
night those wild unearthly voices. still 
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like fierce flakes of snow before the driving 
wind. Each cafion emptied forth its den, 
till our little shelter seemed but an atom 
in that gray roaring army. The scent of 
the drug had driven them wild, and now 
the red jaws were fearlessly thrust into 
the sky-light and against the door, 


chided the rocks, till with the night the 
gray army drew backward, and when at 
dawn I opened the door the last of the 
Witch’s Horses could be seen trotting 
away, and now and then sending a glance 
backward to the scene of the night’s wild 
revel. 


[To be continued.] 
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OF THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


Vit, 


FROM CHEE-FOO TO SHANGHAI. 

Yellow Sea, April 1, 1876.— Among my 
fellow passengers is a military attaché to 
one of the legations at Pekin, who has spent 
many years in the country, is making a study 
of the Chinese as “food for powder,” and 
preparing a series of reports for his govern- 
ment. His language to me on the subject of 
China’s military power was about as follows: 

“The Chinese Government is to-day 
making vast preparations for war. They 
are, however, in true Chinese fashion, com- 
mencing at the wrong end. They are 
buying from all quarters the most expen- 
sive arms and ammunition, but they have 
no soldiers to handle them. Although the 
Chinese Government works with the utmost 
secresy, they cannot hide all things. ‘The 
last steamer up the Yellow Sea carried ten 
four-ton steel Krupp guns, each one cost- 
ing from $20,000 to $30,000. These were 
destined for the works about the Peiho. 
The forts at the mouth of the Peiho 
River, called the Taku forts, are swarming 
with coolies engaged in strengthening them. 
These are, to be sure, all of old-fashioned 
build, and yet will prove very effective 
defenses, by reason of the soft mud and 
morass that surround them. A land attack 
is almost impossible, and all gun boats 
attempting to reach Pekin must run the 
gauntlet of these forts. 

“Further up the river, between Taku and 
Tien-Tsin, a distance of fifty-four miles, 
is a famous collection of defenses known 
as the ‘Nine forts.’ These are first-class 
fortifications. ‘They are hidden from view 
to those navigating the river, and are built 
on the most approved military models, 
somewhat after the design of those at Cob- 
lentz and Mayence. This collection forms, 
perhaps, the most important defense work 
in China, and has created considerable 
comment among foreign military critics. 

“And yet with all this they have not a 
single military training school in the em- 
pire. The Chinese are taught to look upon 
soldier work as servile, and none but the 
most degraded can be induced to enter the 
army. Among the thousands of native of- 
ficers paid by the Government, there is not, 
probably, a single one capable of handling 
a body of men in the field. An officer’s 
position is one strictly of official dignity. 


He is not expected to belittle himself by 
drilling his men. ‘The incapacity of the 
officers, of course, makes cowards of the 
men here, as it would anywhere else.” 

Although trained bodies of soldiers are 
never seen, there is no end of so-called 
soldiers who are found lounging about the 
streets, sleeping on the steps of palaces, 
and exhibiting in their manner and dress 
the habits of insolent vagabonds. I have 
seen themin Pekin dozing away at noon 
on the sunny side of a building. Some- 
times they would have an antiquated bow 
and a quiver of arrows about them, as 
weapons, and sometimes a rusty sixteenth 
century blunderbuss match-lock that looked 
ready for a museum of antiquities. These 
soldiers are as much feared by the people 
as though they were foreign troops quar- 
tered upon them. They are chiefly 
retainers of the Manchoo, and serve to prop 
up the present dynasty. This dynasty feels 
its dependence on them so completely, that 
it would be fatal to it should any attempt 
be made to effectually reform the army. 

Once a year a great military review is 
held, at which the Emperor bestows prizes 
in an archery contest among his retainers. 

I found the general opinion among 
European residents to be that, though the 
Chinese will fight pretty well behind walls 
or when driven into a corner, they are ridic- 
ulous cowards in the open field. How 
much this is due to their inefficient organi- 
zation how much to the incapacity of their 
leaders, how much to ignorance and super- 
stition, and how much to natural coward- 
ice itis hard to say. 

A GREAT JESUIT MISSION. 

Tuesday, April g.— Count , of the 
French Legation, appears to be on very 
intimate terms with the fathers of the 
Jesuit Mission at Zikawei. On his invita- 
tion we went together from the French 
Consulate to pay it a visit. The count 
drove me out in his brougham, a matter of 
five miles from Shanghai. 

We had barely announced our presence, 
when two French priests entered the room 
and ‘greeted us most cordially. On their 
heads they wore the peculiar Chinese silk 
skull cap ; on their feet they wore the pecu- 
liar native shoe ; down their backs streamed 
the celestial pigtail, and their garments 
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consisted of the usual silk tunic and gown. 
Were it not that they allowed their beards 
to grow, they would, at a distance, be read- 
ily taken for Chinamen. 

While my companion went off for a chat 
with one of the Jesuits, the other started 
with me for an inspection of the mission. 
His manner was frank and agreeable, and 
the way he spoke of missionary life indi- 
cated that it was to him one full of cheer- 
fulness and progress. Had my experience 
of missionaries in China been limited to 
the fewcheerless Protestants I met at Pekin 
and Chee-Foo, I should have had scant 
reason to wonder at the small progress of 
the gospel among Chinamen. 

“ Mon Pére” and I went first to the boys’ 
and girls’ schools. We entered a large room, 
full of young Chinamen re- 
peating in unison. They were 
sing-songing vigorously and 
swaying their bodies to and 
fro to emphasize the rhythm. 
All were clean, neatly dressed 
and as alert as any New 
England room-full. 

“These,” said the priest, 
“are children of good fami- 
lies, and pay for their in- 
struction. They are day 
scholars only, but many turn 
out to be good Catholics, 
although the majority of 
course remain heathens. Of 
these paying pupils we have 
forty. A number of them are 
trained to perform services 
in church and at festivals. 

“Tn the College of St. Ig- 
natius we have eleven China- 
men taking a severe course 
in Latin and studies of the 
Church. These will soon be fit for the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and after that will be 
ordained for the missionary field. 

“ To deal with the Chinaman,” said the 
priest, impressively, “ you must meet him 
on his own ground. The Chinaman’s 
nature is serious — very serious. You 
must therefore treat him seriously. You 
must make him work hard. You must 
work hard yourself. You must show him 
that you are in dead earnest. Otherwise 
he has no respect for you.” 


MISSIONARY WORK SHOPS. 


“Here are our work-shops,” continued 
the priest, as we entered upon a series of 
one-storied buildings noisy with the sound 
of hammer and saw. 


“You can hardly 
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name a department of mechanical activity 
that is not represented among these Chinese 
here. They are mostly foundlings whom 
we are teaching to appreciate the forces of 
European civilization. When we once teach 
the Chinaman that we are physically stronger 
and more skilful than him, we have gone a 
long way towards making them accept our 
religion.” 

And truly the industrial picture was re- 
markable. On this side were Chinese chil- 
dren, picked up in the fields and the gut- 
ters only a few years ago, now setting up 
type, and turning out from Yankee printing 
presses Chinese versions of Catholic prayer- 
books, Catholic catechisms, and the lives of 
Catholic saints. On the other side were 
Chinese lads engraving on wood figures of 











AFTERNOON TEA AMONG THE FATHERS, 


Christian saints and martyrs intended to 
ornament the books which the others were 
printing. The saints, to be sure, were uni- 
formly represented as wearing the Chinese 
garb, including the native pigtail, but this, 
no doubt, made them the more acceptable 
to the Chinese. 

Others were carving, most elaborately, 
vast pieces of church furniture. Altar 
pieces, chapels, canonical chairs, baptismal 
fonts, church doors and crucifixes were 
being made here with a delicacy and finish 
unrivaled even in Rome. 

Some were coloring large cuts, illustrat- 
ing church doctrine. These were about 
five feet long by three wide, and were evi- 
dently intended to be displayed in school- 
rooms and chapels belonging to the Jesuit 











mission. One of these vast religious “ post- 
ers” represented the Creator in the garb 
of a Chinese mandarin, with Christ and 
the Virgin Mary on either side of Him. 
All three, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be mistaken for Chinese father and 
son. Both wore pigtails and the peculiar, 
Chinese curled-up shoe. Hosts of Chinese 
angels floated about — in fact, the picture 
was a painfully realistic tribute to Chinese 
ideas. Another of these colored prints 
represented the death-bed of the wicked. 
A Chinaman, whose features represent most 
horrible agony, lies on a Chinese couch, 
surrounded by Chinese women and chil- 
dren. At his side are an opium pipe and 
a dice box —emblematic of the two chief 
vices of China. Great tongues of flame are 
leaping froma hole in the center of the floor, 
and in their midst isseen a group of Chinese 
devils armed with pitchforks, casting hun- 
gry glances towards the wicked man’s 
couch. Sorrowing angels, wearing Chinese 
gowns, slippers and head-dress, stand near 
the wife of the departing one, as though to 
suggest the happiness that would have been 
in store for all concerned had not the Chi- 
nese husband turned wicked. 

These pictures struck me very painfully. 
Mustwe then, I thought, turnour Saviour into 
a Chinaman in order to save sinners from 
Cathay? Is it not bad enough to see Christian 
priests making Chinamen of themselves? 

Then there were others engaged in gild- 
ing frames and religious furniture ; some 
were binding books, some learning the 
hair-dressing trade, some learning to be 
tailors, some at looms learning to be 
weavers ; in short, all were engaged in some 
handicraft that would enable them to earn 
a living. Inthe meantime they were re- 
ceiving religious instruction from the 
priests, and in many respects making them- 
selves very useful to their preceptors. 

From the workshops we went to the 
establishment of the “ Auxiliatrices du Pur- 
gatoire.” One of the sisters, dressed very 
much like a Friend, showed us over the es- 
tablishment. She was a cheerful, motherly 
lady, devoted to her work and enthusiastic 
over the results. She took us toa room 
occupied by a hundred little cribs, each 
crib occupied by a little Chinese found- 
ling — perhaps only a day or two old. 
“This little one,” said she, pointing to a 
wee thing whose color showed that the 
Angel of Death was near, “was picked up 
yesterday. It will be in Paradise to-day.” 
The sister could not conceal her sat- 


isfaction in the thought that the little 
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foundling had been baptized in the Cath- 
olic faith. 

“ A large percentage of these little ones. 
die,” continued she, in answer to a question 
of mine. “We pick them up, I am sorry 
to say, in great abundance. They are often 
full of disease, a shocking reminder of their 
parents’ vices. We do the best we can with 
them. Those that grow up are taught 
useful trades, and are allowed to do as they 
please when they come of age. 

“Of course,” added she, “they are trained 
as good Catholics, and many remain faithful 
after they have left our care. 

“We have great prejudice to overcome,” 
said she, “and we are daily diminishing 
this. The Chinese have a high regard for 
our scientific attainments, and even where 
in all other respects they hate us, they will, 
when seriously ill, call upon us for relief. 
They have no confidence in their quack 
doctors who charge exorbitantly for their 
nostrums. Our advice and medicine they 
get for nothing, an advantage no one appre- 
ciates so well as a Chinaman. 

“Of course, when we have a Chinese 
patient in our hospital, we, take good care 
that his soul shall be ministered to as con- 
scientiously as his body. We surround him 
with holy pictures and give him holy words 
along with his medicine. When he leaves 
us, Iam sure, he must do so with kindly 
feelings towards us.” 

We next visited the Natural History 
Museum. 

“Our collection,” observed the priest, 
“is very valuable. The father in charge 
is a thorough naturalist, and spends nine 
months out of every year in ransacking 
the province with his gun, his rod, his net 
and his boat. The balance of the year he 
devotes to organizing the specimens he has 
secured. He is, of course, protected by 
treaty rights, and learns a vast amount 
about the country that is exceedingly valu- 
able to the mission.” 

The work-shop of this priestly scientist 
was packed high with unopened boxes full 
of birds, insects, beasts and reptiles. His 
table was littered with glasses, feathers and 
bones. His library was full of the best 
and latest works relating to his specialty. 
Conspicuous among them was a handsomely 
bound quarto edition of Siebold’s “ Flora 
Japonica.” 

In passing through their extensive 
general library, I remarked to the priest 
that I had seen an unusually large number 
of second-hand books exposed for sale on 
the stands in Shanghai. I remarked that 
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I had bought acopy of Machiavelli’s “Livy,” 
for twenty cents. My companion frowned 
at this and said severely that it was “ uz 
mauvals livre.” 

We saw nothing but the outside of the 
Carmelite nunnery. Nine Europeans and 
eight Chinese are leading the contempla- 
tive life here. As the Buddhists are strong 
on monastic life, it would not do for the 
Jesuits to attempt a religious mission with- 
out a nunnery. Hence this one. 

We next reached the observatory, where 
I found Count——#in social converse 
with half a dozen of the fathers. 

“ We can now,” said the priest, “ deter- 
mine the state of the weather in all parts of 
the world. We are in communication with 
the Washington weather bureau, and I can 
testify to the excellence of the scientific 
work done there. We have here the best 
instruments in existence; and are constantly 
at work making observations that are of 
great value to science.” 

After more admiration for the complete- 
ness of their scientific apparatus, refresh- 
ments were brought in. ‘These consisted 
of cigars, wine, tea and cake. The wines 
were particularly choice, and there was no 
stintinthe supply. ‘lhe priests, in true mis- 
sionary style, waited one upon the other, no 
servants entering the room while I wasthere. 

While standing at a window I ventured 
toask one of the fathers in regard to a chapel 
erected on an eminence about forty miles 
distant, and just visible on a clear day. 
It was dedicated to “ Immaculate Mary.” 

After a moment’s hesitation he said: 
“The fact is, the Chinaman is morbidly 
fond of processions. We missionaries could 
do nothing with him unless we gave him 
an occasional pilgrimage to a_ shrine. 
Voila tout. 

“Our work,” continued he, changing the 
subject, “is serious. We cannot afford to 
take any risks. If the Chinaman likes pict- 
ures of saints with Chinese slippers on, it 
is our duty to see that Chinese slippers do 
not stand between us and a convert. If 
the Chinaman has a prejudice against mis- 
sionaries with short hair, it is not for us to 
deny him the gratification of seeing us in 
Chinese queue and cap. 

“This province, over which we watch, 
has a population of 50,000,000. Of these, 
we claim 90,000 as Christians. We have 
ninety Jesuits at work among this 50,000,000 
all the time. The province is subdivided 


into parishes, and we see that a station, 
once occupied, is never abandoned. 
work goes on continuously. 


The 
There is no 


[To be continued.] 
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working at cross-purposes among us. We 
have no large families that require us to 
keep to the larger towns, and which peri- 
odically give the excuse for going home on 
sick leave. ‘The priest who comes out 
here, comes here to die.” 

Speaking of the most powerful means of 
making converts, my priestly cicerone told 
me the following: “The circulation of 
religious anecdotes does much good. For 
instance, last year Pére Pouplard worked a 
miracle by the aid of prayer and Lourdes 
water. We printed the story in our annual 
report.” 

Here is the story, translated from the 
report given me by the priest: 

A young Chinese woman is dying. Her 
heathen attendants ignore her cries for the 
sacrament. At last, wearied by her impor- 
tunities, and despairing of her life, the two 
Chinese physicians in attendance allow the 
priest to be called. 

Father Pouplard goes on: “ Notified by 
her handmaid, I leave the confessional and 
hasten to the bed where she lies on the 
point of death. She had lost all sense of 
speech or hearing. Her mouth is open, as 
with one about to breathe her last. In 
haste I administer extreme unction, dread- 
ing momentarily to see her pass away be- 
fore my very eyes. 

“After the sacrament, I recall Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, and the miracles worked 
by its waters. Irushtomyroom. I findmy 
little bottle of Lourdes water. I hurry back. 

“] pray to the Holy Virgin to work a 
miracle upon this body in order thereby to 
save the souls of those of her family who 
might be witness to it. I make the dying 
one swallow some of the water, and made 
her repeat the words : 

«Save me, Immaculate Mary !' 

“After the draught she fell asleep and 
passed a good night. Next day, another 
spoonful and the words‘ Immaculate Mary, 
save me.’ 

“T bring the viaticum. After the holy 
mass she begins to recover rapidly. Speech, 
hearing and intellect return; her appetite 
also returns. 

“The pagan physician exclaims as he 
sees the wonder: ‘In truth, it is a good 
thing to believe in God !’ 

“The result is that the heathen aunt, to- 
gether with the father and brothers, propose 
to embrace Christianity. The sister vows 
to remain single and devote herself to the 
Church.” 

I did not ask my friend, the priest, 
whether he believed this story. 
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AV. 


PERSIA AND THE TABREEZ CARAVAN TRAIL, 


A sHorT trundle to the summit of a slop- 
ing pass, and then a winding descent of 
several miles brings me to a position com- 
manding a view of an extensive valley that 
looks from this distance as lovely as a 
dreamy vision of Paradise; an hour later 
and I am bowling along beneath overhang- 
ing peach and mulberry trees, following a 
volunteer horseman to Mohammed Ali 
Khan’s garden. Before reaching the gar- 
den a gang of bare-legged laborers engaged 
in patching upa mud wall favor me with a 
fusillade of stones, one of which caresses me 
on the ankle, and makes me limp like a 
Greenwich pensioner when I dismount a 
minute or two afterwards. This is their 
peculiar way of complimenting a lone Fer- 
enghi, and proves that in Persia, as in other 
countries, there is more rowdyism in sub- 
urban villages than anywhere else. Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan is found to be rather a 
moon-faced individual under thirty, who, 
together with his subordinate officials, are 
occupying tents in a large garden; here, 
during the summer, they dispense justice to 
applicants for the same within their juris- 
diction, and transact such other official 
business as is brought before them. In 
Persia the distribution of justice consists 
chiefly in the officials ruthlessly looting the 
applicants of. everything lootable, and the 
weightiest task of the officials is intriguing 
together against the pocket of the luckless 
wight who ventures upon seeking equity 
at their hands. 

A sorrowful-visaged husbandman is evi- 
dently experiencing the easy simplicity of 
Persian civil justice as I enter the garden ; 
he wears the mournful expression of a man 
conscious of being irretrievably doomed, 
while the festive Kahn and his equally fes- 
tive secretary are laying their wicked heads 
together and whispering mysteriously, 
fifty paces away from everybody, ever and 
anon looking suspiciously around as though 
fearful of the presence of eaves-droppers. 
After duly dznning, a young man yclept 
Abdullah, who seems to be at the beck and 
call of everybody, brings forth the samovar, 
and we drink the customary tea of good 


1 The first number of this series appeared in OutiNnG for April, 1885. 


fellowship, after which they examine such 
of my modest effects as take their fancy. 

The secretary, as becomes a man of 
education, is quite infatuated with my 
pocket map of Persia ; the fact that Persia 
occupies so great a space on the map in 
comparison to the small portions of adjoin- 
ing countries visible around the edges, 
makes a powerful appeal to his national 
vanity, and he regards me with increased 
affection every time I trace out for him the 
comprehensive boundary line of his native 
Iran. After nightfall we repair to the 
principal tent and Mohammed Ali Khan 
and the secretary consume the evening 
hours in the joyous occupation of alter- 
nately smoking the sa/ian (Persian water- 
pipe, not unlike the Turkish narghileh, 
except that it has a straight stem instead of 
a coiled tube), and swallowing glasses of 
raw arrack every few minutes ; they fur- 
thermore amuse themselves by trying to 
induce me to follow their noble example, 
and in poking fun at another young man 
because his conscientious scruples regard- 
ing the Mohammedan injunction against 
intoxicants forbids him indulging with 
them. About eight o’clock the Khan 
becomes a trifle sentimental and very 
patriotic; producing a pair of silver- 
mounted horse-pistols from a corner of 
the tent, and waving them theatrically 
about, he proclaims aloud his mighty devo- 
tion to the Shah. At nine o’clock 
Abdullah brings in the supper; the 
Khan’s vertebra has become too limp and 
willowy to enable him to sit upright, and 
he has become too indifferent to such 
coarse unspiritual things as stewed chicken 
and musk-melons to care about eating 
any, whilst the secretary’s affection for me 
on account of the map has become so over- 
whelming, that he deliberately empties all 
the chicken on to my sheet of bread, leav- 
ing none whatever for himself and the 
phenomenal young person with the con- 
scientious scruples. 

When bedtime arrives it requires the 
united exertions of Abdullah and the 
phenomenal young man to partially undress 
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Mohammed Ali Khan and drag him to his 
couch on the floor, the Khan being limp as 
a dish-rag and a moderately bulky person ; 
the secretary, as becomes an individual of 
lesser rank and superior mental attain- 
ments, is not quite so helpless as_ his 
superior, but on retiring he humorously 
reposes his feet on the pillow and his head 
on nothing but the bare floor of the tent, 
and stubbornly refuses to permit Abdullah 
to alter either his pillow or his position. 
The phenomenal young man and myself 
likewise seek our respective pile of quilts ; 
Abdullah removes the lamp, draws a cur- 
tain over the entrance of the tent, and 
retires. 
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one drinks enough to become drunk and 
happy?” Following this brilliant idea, 
many of them get “drunk and happy” 
regularly every evening. They likewise 
frequently consume as much as a pint 
before each meal to create a false appetite 
and make themselves feel boozy whilst 
eating. 

In the morning, the secretary, with a 
soldier for escort, accompanies me on horse- 
back to Khoi, which is but about seven 
miles distant over a perfectly level road. 
Sad to say, the secretary, besides his yearn- 
ing affection for fiery, untamed arrack, is 
a confirmed opium smoker, and after last 
night’s debauch for supper and “hitting 


a 


MOHAMMED ALI KHAN GOES TO BED. 


The Persians, as representing the Shihite 
division of the Mohammedan religion, con- 
sider themselves, by long odds the holiest 
people on earth, far holier than the Turks, 
whom they religiously despise as Sunnites 
and unworthy to loose the latchets of their 
shoes. The Koran strictly enjoins upon 
them great moderation in the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, yet the Persian nobility 
are given to drinking this raw intoxicant 
by the quart daily. When asked why they 
don’t use it in moderation, they reply, 
“ What is the good of drinking arrack unless 


the pipe’ this morning for breakfast, he 
don’t feel very dashing in the saddle ; con- 
sequently I have to accommodate myself to 
his pace. It is the slowest seven miles ever 
ridden on the road by a wheelman, I think ; 
a funeral procession is a lively rattling 
affair beside our onward progress towards 
the mud battlements of Khoi, but there is 
no help for it; whenever I venture to the fore 
a little the dreamy-eyed secretary regards 
me with a gaze of mild reproachfulness, 
and sings out in a gently-chide-the erring 
tone of voice: “Kardash? Kardash?”— 
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meaning “If we are brothers, why do you 
seem to want to leave me?” Human 
nature could scarcely be proof against 
an appeal wherein endearment and re- 
proach are so beautifully and harmoniously 
blended, and it always brings me back to a 
level with his horse. 

Reaching. the suburbs of Khoi, I am in- 
itiated into a new departure — new to my- 
self at this time—of Persian sanctimoni- 
ousness ; halting at a fountain to obtain a 
drink, the soldier shapes himself for pour- 
ing the water out of the earthenware 
drinking vessel into my hands ; supposing 
this to be merely an indication of the Per- 
sians’ own method of drinking, I motion 
my preference for drinking out of the jar 
itself. The soldier looks appeal- 
ingly towards the secretary, who 
tells him to let me drink, and 
then orders him to smash the jar. 
It then dawns upon my unen- 
lightened mind, that being a 
Ferenghi, I should have known 
better than to have touched my 
unhallowed lips to a drinking ves- }! 
sel at a public fountain, defiling it 
by so doing, so that it must be |} 
smashed in order that the sons of 
the “true prophet” may not un- 
wittingly drink from it afterwards 
and themselves become defiled. 
The secretary pilots me to the 
residence of a certain wealthy 
citizen outside the city walls ; this 
person, a mild-mannered, purring- 
voiced man, is seated in a room 
with a couple of seyuds, or des- 
cendants of the prophet ; they are 
helping themselves from a large 
platter of the finest pears, peaches 
and egg plums I ever saw anywhere. The 
room is carpeted with costly rugs and carpets 
in which one’s feet sink perceptibly at every 
step ; the walls and ceiling are artistically 
stuccoed, and the doors and windows are 
gay with stained glass. 

Abandoning myself to the guidance of 
the secretary, I ride around the garden 
walks, show them the bicycle, revolver, map 
of Persia, OuTING sketches, etc.; like the 
secretary, they become deeply interested 
in the map, finding much amusement and 
satisfaction in having me point out the 
location of different Persian cities, seem- 
ingly regarding my ability to do so as 
evidence of exceeding cleverness and eru- 
dition. The untraveled Persians of the 
northern provinces regard Teheran as the 
grand idea of a large and important city ; 
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if there is any place in the whole world 
larger and more important they think it 
may perhaps be Stamboul. ‘The fact that 
Stamboul is not on my map whilst Teheran 
is, they regard as conclusive proof of the 
superiority of their own capital. The 
secretary’s chief purpose in accompanying 
me hither has been to introduce me to the 
attention of the hockim ; although the pro- 
nunciation is a little different, I attribute 
this to local brogue, and have been surmis- 
ing this personage to be some doctor, who, 
perhaps, having graduated at a Frangistan 
medical college, the secretary thinks will 
be able to converse with me. After par- 
taking of fruit and tea we continue on our 
way to the nearest gateway of the city 





DEFILING THE JAR. 


proper, Khoi being surrounded by a ditch 
and battlemented mud wall. Arriving ata 
large, public inclosure, my guide sends in 
a letter, and shortly afterwards delivers me 
over to some soldiers, who forthwith con- 
duct me into the presence of — not a doc- 
tor, but Ali Khan, the governor of the city, 
an officer who hereabouts rejoices in the 
title of “the hotkim.” 

The governor proves to be a man of 
superior intelligence ; he has been Persian 
ambassador to France some time ago, and 
understands French fairly well; conse- 
quently we manage to understand each 
other after a fashion. Although he has 
never before seen a bicycle, his knowledge 
of the mechanical ingenuity of the Feren- 
ghis causes him to regard it with more 
intelligence than an untraveled native, and 
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to better comprehend my journey and its 
object. Assisted by a dozen moullahs 
(learned men) in flowing gowns and henna- 
tinted beards and finger-nails, the governor 
is transacting official business, and he 

















































A GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


invites me to come into the council cham- 
ber and beseated. In a few minutes the 
noon-tide meal is announced ; the gover- 
nor invites me to dine with them, and then 
leads the way into the dining-room, fol- 
lowed by his counselors, who form in line 
behind him according to their rank. The 
dining-room is a large, airy apartment, 
opening into an extensive garden ; a boun- 
tiful repast is spread on yellow-checkered 
table-cloths on the carpeted floor ; the gov- 
ernor squats cross-legged at one end, the 
stately-looking wiseacres in flowing gowns 
range themselves along each side in a sim- 
ilar attitude, with much solemnity and 
show of dignity ; they —at least so I fancy 
—evidently are anything but rejoiced at 
the prospect of eating with an infidel Feren- 
ghi. The governor, being a far more 
enlightened and consequently less bigoted 
personage, looks about him a trifle embar- 
rassed, as if searching for some place where 
he can seat me in a position of becoming 
honor without offending the prejudices of 
his sanctimonious counselors. Noticing 
this, I at once come to his relief by taking 
the position farthest from him, attempting 
to imitate them in their cross-legged atti- 
tude. My unhappy attempt to sit in this 
uncomfortable attitude, uncomfortable at 
least to anybody unaccustomed to it, pro- 
vokes a smile from His Excellency, and 
he straightway orders an attendant to fetch 
in a chair and a small table; the counselors 
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look on in silence, but they are evi- 
dently too deeply impressed with their own 
dignity and holiness to commit themselves 
to any such display of levity as a smile. 
A portion of each dish is placed upon my 
table, together with a travelers’ com- 
bination knife, fork and spoon, a 
relic, doubtless, of the governor's 
Parisian experience. His Excel- 
lency having waited and kept the 
counselors waiting until these pre- 
parations are finished, motions for 
me to commence eating, and then 
begins himself. The repast consists 
of boiled mutton, rice pz//au with 
S.. Curry, mutton chops, hard-boiled 
~~ eggs with lettuce, a pastry of 

sweetened rice-flour, musk-melons, 

water-melons, several kinds of fruit, 
=-~ and for beverage glasses of iced 

’. Sherbet; of all the company | 
i =6alone use knife, fork and plates. 
Before each Persian is laid a broad 
sheet of bread; bending their heads 
over this they scoop up small hand- 
fuls of pz//au, and toss it dextrously 
into their mouths; scattering particles 
missing the expectantly opened receptacle 
fall back on to the bread; this handy 
sheet of bread is used as a plate for 
placing a chop or anything else on, as a 
table-napkin for wiping finger-tips between 
courses, and now and then a piece is pulled 
off and eaten. When the meal is finished, 
an attendant waits on each guest with a 
brazen bowl, an ewer of water and a towel. 

After the meal is over the governor is 
no longer handicapped by the religious 
prejudices of the moollahs, and leaving 
them he invites me into the garden to see 
his two little boys go through their gym- 
nastic exercises. They are clever little 
fellows of about seven and nine, respect- 
ively, with large black eyes and clear 
olive complexions ; all the time we are 
watching them the governor’s face is 
wreathed in a fond, parental smile. The 
exercises consist chiefly in climbing a thick 
rope dangling from a cross-beam. After 
seeing me ride the bicycle the governor 
wants me to try my hand at gymnastics, 
but being nothing of a gymnast I respect- 
fully beg to be excused. Whilst thus 
enjoying a pleasant hour in the garden, a 
series of resounding thwacks are heard 
somewhere near by, and looking around 
some intervening shrubs I observe a couple 
of farrashes bastinadoing a culprit ; seeing 
me more interested in this novel method 
of administering justice than in looking at 
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the youngsters trying to climb ropes, the 
governor leads the way thither. The man, 
evidently a ryot, is lying on his back, his 
feet are lashed together and held soles 
uppermost by means of an horizontal pole, 
whilst the farrashes briskly belabor them 
with willow sticks. The soles of the ryot’s 
feet are hard and thick as rhinoceros 
hide almost, from habitually walking bare- 
footed and under these conditions his 
punishment is evidently anything but 
severe. The flagellation goes merrily and 
uninterruptedly forward until fifty sticks 
about five feet long and thicker than a 
person’s thumb are broken over 
his feet without eliciting any signals 
of distress from the horny-hoofed 
ryot, except an occasional sorrowful 
groan of “A-l-l-ah!” He is then 
loosed and limps painfully away, but 
it looks like a rather hypocritical 
limp, after all ; fifty sticks, by the 
bye, is a comparatively light punish- 
ment, several hundred sometimes 
being broken at a single punish- 
ment. Upon taking my leave the 
governor kindly details a couple of 
soldiers to show me to the best 
caravansary, and to remain and 
protect me from the worry and an- 
noyance of the crowds until my 
departure from the city. 

Arriving at the caravansary, my 
valiant protectors undertake to keep 
the following crowd from entering 
the courtyard ; the crowd refuses 
to see the justice of this arbitrary 
proceeding, and a regular pitched 
battle ensues in the gateway. The 
Caravansary-jees reinforce the sol- 
diers, and by laying on vigorously 
with thick sticks, they finally put 
the rabble to flight. They then 
close the caravansary gates until the 
excitement has subsided. Khoi is 
a city of perhaps 50,000 inhabitants, 
and among them all there is no one 
able to speak a word of English. 
Contemplating the surging mass of 
wooly - hatted Persians from the 
balakhana (balcony; our word is 
taken from the Persian), of the 
caravansary, and hearing nothing 
but unintelligible language, I detect 
myself unconsciously recalling the 
lines: “Oh my! how pitiful; in a whole 
city full ” It is the first large city I 
have visited without finding somebody 





‘capable of speaking my own language. 


Locking the bicycle up, I repair to the 
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bazaar, my watchful and zealous attendants 
making the dust fly from the shoulders of 
such unlucky wights whose eager inquisi- 
tiveness to obtain a good close look brings 
them within the reach of their handy staves. 
We are followed by immense crowds, a 
Ferenghi being a vara avis in Khoi, and the 
fame of the wonderful asp-2-awhan (horse 
of iron), has spread like wild-fire through 
the city. In the bazaar I obtain Russian 
silver money, which is the chief currency 
of the country as far east as Zeudjan. 
Partly to escape from the worrying crowds, 
and partly to ascertain the way out next 
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MY IDEA OF A DERVISH. 


morning, as I intend making an early start, 
I get the soldiers to take me outside the 
city wall, and show me the Tabreez road. 
A new Caravansary is in process of con- 
struction just outside the Tabreez gate, 
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and I become an interested spectator of 
the Persian mode of building the walls of 
a house; these of the new caravansary 
are nearly four feet thick. Parallel walls 
of mud bricks are built up, leaving an 
interspace of two feet or thereabouts ; this 
is filled with stiff, well-worked mud, which 
is dumped in by bucketsful and con- 
tinually tramped by barefooted laborers ; 
harder bricks are used for the doorways 
and windows. The bricklayer uses mud 
for mortar and his hands for a trowel; he 
works without either level or plumb-line, 
and keeps up a doleful, melancholy chant 
from morning to night. The mortar is 
handed to him by an assistant by handsful; 
every workman is smeared and spattered 
with mud from head to foot, as though 
glorying in covering themselves with the 
trade-mark of their calling. 

Strolling away from the busy builders, 
we encounter a man — the “ wather bhoy av 
the ghang”—bringing a_ three-gallon 
pitcher of water from a spring half a mile 
away ; being thirsty, the soldiers shout for 
him to bring the pitcher; scarcely con- 
ceiving it possible that these humble mud- 
daubers would be so wretchedly sanctimoni- 
ous, I drink from the jar, much to the dis- 
gust of the poor water-carrier, who forth- 
with empties the remainder away and re- 
turns with hurried trot to the spring fora 
fresh supply; he would doubtless have 
smashed the vessel had it been smaller and 
of lesser value. Naturally I feel a trifle 
conscience-stricken at having caused him 
so much trouble, for he is rather an el- 
derly man, but the soldiers display no 
sympathy for him whatever, apparently 
regarding an humble water-carrier as a 
person of small consequence anyhow, and 
they laugh heartily at seeing him trotting 
briskly back half a mile for another load. 
Had he taken the first water after a Fer- 
enghi had drank from it, and allowed his 
fellow-workmen to unwittingly partake of 
the same, it would probably have fared 
badly with the old fellow had they found it 
out afterwards. 

Returning cityward we meet our friend, 
the Pére Secretary, looking me up; he is 
accompanied by a dozen better-class Per- 
sians, scattering friends and acquaintances 
of his, whom he has collected during the 
day chiefly to show them my map of Per- 
sia, the mechanical beauty of the bicycle, 
and the apparent victory over the laws of 
equilibrium in riding it being, in the opin- 
ion of the scholarly secretary, quite over- 
shadowed by a map which shows Teheran 
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and Khoi, and doesn’t show Stamboul, and 
which shows the whole broad expanse of 
Persia, and only small portions of other 
countries. This latter fact seems to have 
made a very deep impression upon the sec- 
retary’s mind ; it appears to have filled him 
with the unalterable conviction that all other 
countries are insignificant compared with 
Persia ; in his own mind the patriotic secre- 
tary has always believed this to be the case, 
but he is overjoyed at finding his belief veri- 
fied —as he fondly imagines — by the map 
of a Ferenghi. Returning to the caravan- 
sary, we find the court-yard crowded with 
people, attracted by the fame of the bicy- 
cle; the secretary straightway ascends to 
the dala-khana, tenderly unfolds my map, 
and displays it for the inspection of the 
gaping multitude below —whilst five hun- 
dred pairs of eyes gaze wonderingly upon it, 
without having the slightest conception of 
what they are looking at—he proudly traces 
with his finger the outlines of Persia. It is 
one of the most amusing scenes imaginable; 
the secretary and myself, surrounded by 
his little company of friends, occupying 
the dala-khana, proudly displaying to a 
mixed crowd of fully five hundred people 
a shilling map as a thing to be wondered 
at and admired. 

After the departure of the secretary and 
his friends, by invitation I pay a visit of 
curiosity to a company of dervishes (they 
themselves pronounce it “ darwish ”) occu- 
pying one of the caravansary rooms ; there 
are eight of them lolling about in one small 
room ; their appearance is disgusting and 
yet interesting ; they are all but naked in 
deference to the hot weather and to obtain 
a little relief from the lively tenants of their 
clothing. Prominent among their effects 
are panther or leopard skins which they 
use as cloaks, small steel battle-axes and 
huge spiked clubs.~ Their whole appear- 
ance is most striking and extraordinary ; 
their long black hair is dangling about 
their naked shoulders; they have the 
wild, haggard countenances of men whose 
lives are being spent in debauchery and 
excesses ; nevertheless, most of them have 
a decidedly intellectual expression. The 
Perisan dervishes are a strange and inter- 
esting people ; they spend their whole lives 
in wandering from one end of the country 
to another, subsisting entirely by mendi- 
cancy ; yet their cry, instead of a beggar’s 
supplication for charity, is “uc, huc” 
(my right, my right); they affect the 
most wildly picturesque and eccentric cos- 
tumes, often wearing nothing whatever but’ 
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white cotton drawers and a leopard or 
panther skin thrown carelessly about their 
shoulders, besides which they carry a huge 
spiked club or steel battle-axe and an alms- 
holder ; this latter is usually made of an 
oval gourd, polished and_ sus- 
pended on small brass chains. 
Sometimes they wear an embroid- 
eged conical cap decorated with 
verses from the Koran, but oftener 
they wear no head-gear save the 
covering provided by nature. The 
better-class Persians have little 
respect for these wandering fakirs ; 
but their wild, eccentric appearance 
makes a deep impression upon the 
simple-hearted villagers, and the 
dervishes, whose wits are sharpened 
by constant knocking about, live 
mostly by imposing on their good 
nature and credulity. A couple of 
these worthies, arriving at a small 
village, affect their wildest and 
most grotesque appearance and pro- 
ceed to walk with stately majestic 
tread through the streets, gracefully 
brandishing their clubs or battle- 
axes, gazing fixedly at vacancy and 
reciting aloud from the Koran with 
a peculiar and impressive intona- 
tion; they then walk about the vil- 
lage holding out their alms-receiver 
and shouting “‘huc yah huc! huc 
yah huc!” Half afraid of incur- 
ring their displeasure, few of the villagers 
refuse to contribute a copper or portable 
cooked provisions. 

Most dervishes are addicted to the 
intemperate use of opium, bhang or Indian 
hemp, arrack and other baleful intoxicants, 
generally indulging to excess whenever 
they have collected sufficient money ; they 
are likewise credited with all manner of 
debauchery ; it is this that accounts for 
their pale, haggard appearance. The fol- 
lowing quotation from “In the Land of 
the Lion and Sun,” and which is trans- 
lated from the Persian, is eloquently des- 
criptive of the general appearance of the 
dervish : : 

The dervish had the dullard air, 

The maddened look, the vacant stare, 
That bhang and contemplation give. 

He moved, but did not seem to live ; 

His gaze was savage, and yet sad ; 

What we should call stark-staring mad. 
All down his back, his tangled hair 
Flowed wild, unkempt ; his head was bare ; 
A leopard’s skin was o’er him flung ; 
Around his neck huge beads were hung, 
And in his hand, —ah! there’s the rub — 
He carried a portentous club. 
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After visiting the dervishes, I spend an 
hour in an adjacent ¢chat-khan, drinking 
tea with my escort and treating them to 
sundry well-deserved alians ; among the 
rabble collected about the doorway is a 


UNH Mi gtaieee® 


<... 


HASSAN KHAN TAKES A RIDE. 


half-witted youngster of ten or twelve 
summers, with a suit of clothes consisting 
of a waist string and a piece of rag about 
the size of an ordinary pen-wiper. He is 
the unfortunate possessor of a stomach 
disproportionately large-and which intrudes 
itself upon other people’s notice like a 
prize pumpkin at an agricultural fair ; this 
youth's chief occupation appears to be 
feeding melon-rinds to a pet sheep belong- 
ing to the ¢hai-khan and playing a 
resolute tattoo on his abnormally obtrusive 
paunch with the palms of his hands. This 
produces a hollow, echoing sound like 
striking aninflated bladder with a stuffed 
club ; and considering that the youth also 
introduces a novel and peculiar squint into 
the performance, it is a remarkably edifying 
spectacle. Supper-time coming round, 
the soldiers show the way to an eating 
place where we sup off delicious dazaar- 
kabobs, one of the most tasteful prepara- 
tions of mutton one could well imagine. 
The mutton is minced to the consistency of 
paste and properly seasoned; it is then 
spread over flat iron skewers and grilled 
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over a glowing charcoal fire ; when nicely 
browned they are laid on a broad pliable 
sheet of bread in lieu of a plate, and the 
skewers withdrawn, leaving before the cus- 
tomer a dozen long flat fingers of nicely 
browned adobs reposing side by side on 
the cake of wheaten flour — a most appetiz- 
ing and digestible dish. 

Returning to the caravansary, I dismiss 
my faithful soldiers with a suitable present, 
for which they loudly implore the blessings 
of Allah on my head, and for the third or 
fourth time impress upon the caravan- 
sary-jee the necessity of making my com- 
fort for the night his special consideration ; 
they fill that humble individual’s mind 
with grandiloquent ideas of my personal 
importance by dwelling impressively on the 
circumstance of my having eaten with the 
governor, a fact they likewise have lost no 
opportunity of heralding throughout the 
bazaar during the afternoon. The caravan- 
sary-jee spreads quilts and a pillow for me 
on the open da/a-khana, and I at once pre- 
pare for sleep; a gentle-eyed and youth- 
ful seywd wearing an enormous’ white 
turban and a flowing gown, glides up to my 
couch and begins plying me with ques- 
tions ; the soldiers noticing this as they 
are about leaving the court-yard, favor 
him with a torrent of imprecations for 
venturing to disturb my repose, a score of 
others yell fiercely at him in emulation of 
the soldiers, causing the dreamy-eyed 
youth to hastily scuttle away again. Noth- 
ing is now to be heard all around but the 
evening prayers of the caravansary guests ; 
listening to the multitudinous cries of la- 
Allah-il-Allah around me, I fall asleep. 
About midnight I happen to wake again ; 
everything is quiet, the stars are shining 
brightly down into the court-yard, and a 
small grease-lamp is flickering on the floor 
near my head, placed there by the cara- 
vansary-yee after I had fallen asleep. The 
past day has been one full of interesting 
experiences ; from the time of leaving the 
garden of Mohammed Ali Khan this morn- 
ing in company with the secretary, until 
lulled to sleep three hours ago by the deep- 
voiced prayers of fanatical Mohammedans, 
the day has proved a series of surprises, 
and I seem more than ever before to have 
been the sport and plaything of fortune ; 
however, if the fickle goddess never used 
anybody worse than she has used me 
to-day there would be little cause for 
complaining. 

As though to belie their general reputa- 
tion of sanctimoniousness, a tall stately 
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seyud voluntarily poses as my guide and 
protector ex route through the awakening 
bazaar towards the Tabreez gate next 
morning, cuffing obtrusive youngsters right 
and left, and chiding grown-up people 
whenever their inordinate curiosity appeals 
to him as being aggressive and impolite ; 
one can only account for this strange con- 
descension on the part of this holy man by 
attributing it to the marvelous civilizing ahd 
leveling influence of the bicycle. Arriving 
outside the gate, the crowd of followers are 
well repaid for their trouble by watching 
my progress for a couple of miles down a 
broad straight roadway admirably kept, 
and shaded with thrifty chewars or plane 
trees. Wheeling down this pleasant avenue 
I encounter mule-trains, the animals fes- 
tooned with strings of merrily jingling bells, 
and camels gaily caparisoned, with huge, 
nodding tassels on their heads and pack- 
saddles, and deep-toned bells of sheet iron 
swinging at their throats and sides, like- 
wise the omnipresent donkey heavily laden 
with all manner of village produce for 
their Khoi market. My road after leaving 
the avenue winds around the end of pro- 
jecting hills, and for a dozen miles traverses 
a gravelly plain that ascends with a scarcely 
perceptible gradient to the summit of a 
ridge ; it then descends by a precipitous 
trail into the valley of Lake Ooroomiah. 
Following along the northern shore of the 
lake I find fairly level roads, but nothing 
approaching continuous wheeling, owing 
to wash-outs and small streams leading 
from a range of mountains near by to the 
left, between which and the briny waters 
of the lake my route leads. Lake Ooroo- 
miah is somewhere near the size of Salt 
Lake, Utah, and its waters are so heavily 
impregnated with saline matter that one 
can lie down on the surface and indulge 
in a quiet, comfortable snooze; at least, 
this is what I am told by a missionary at 
Tabreez who says he has tried it himself; 
and even allowing for the fact that mis- 
sionaries are but human after all and this 
gentleman hails originally from some- 
where out west, there is no reason for 
supposing the statement at all exagger- 
ated. Had I heard of this beforehand I 
should certainly have gone far enough out 
of my courseto try the experiment of being 
literally rocked on the cradle of the deep. 
Near midday I make a short circuit to 
the north, to investigate the edible possi- 
bilities of a village nestling in a cu/-de-sac 
of the mountain foot-hills ; the resident 
Kahn turns out to be a regular jovial blade, 















though sadly partial to the flowing bowl. 
When I arrive he is perseveringly working 
himself up to the proper pitch of booziness 
for enjoying his noontide repast by means of 
copious potations of arrack ; he introduces 
himself as Hassan Kahn, offers me arrack, 
and cordially invites me to dine with him. 
After dinner, when examining my revolver, 
map, etc., the Kahn greatly admires the 
photograph as a peculiar proof of Ferenghi 
skill in reproducing a person’s physiog- 
nomy, and blandly asks me to “ make him 
one of himself,” doubtless thinking that a 
person capable of riding on a wheel, is 
likewise possessed of miraculous all ’round 
abilities. The Kahn consumes not less 
than a pint of raw arrack during the dinner 
hour, and, not unnaturally, 
finds himself at the end a 
trifle funny and venturesome. 
When preparing to take my 
departure, he proposes that I 
give him a ride on the bicy- 
cle ; nothing loath to humor 
him a little in return for his 
hospitality, I assist him to 
mount, and wheel him around 
for a few minutes, to the 
unconcealed delight of the 
whole population, who gather 
about to see the astonishing 
spectacle of their Kahn rid- 
ing onthe Ferenghi’s wonder- 
ful asp-i-awhan. The Kahn 
being short and pudgy, is 
unable to reach the pedals, 
and the confidence-inspiring 
fumes of arrack lead him to 
announce to the assembled 
villagers, that if his legs were 
only a little longer he could 
certainly go it alone, a state- 
ment that evidently fills the |; |)\\\/'| 
simple - minded ryots with ‘\' \\\; 
admiration for the Kahn’s ,; | 
alleged newly-discovered 
abilities. 

The road continues level 
but somewhat loose and 
sandy ; the scenery around 
becomes strikingly beauti- 
ful, calling up thoughts of 
“ Arabian Nights” entertain- 
ments, and the genii and 
troubadours of Persian song. 
The bright bluewaters of 
Lake Ooroomiah stretch away southward 
to where the dim outlines of mountains, a 
hundred miles away, mark the southern 
shore ; rocky islets at a lesser distance, 
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and consequently more pronounced in 
character and contour, rear their jagged 
and picturesque forms sheer from the azure 
surface of the liquid mirror, the face of 
which is unruffled by a single ripple and 
unspecked by a single animate or inani- 
mate object ; the beach is thickly incrusted 
with salt, white and glistening in the sun- 
shine ; the shore-land is mingled sand and 
clay of a deep red color, thus presenting 
the striking and beautiful phenomena of a 
lake-shore painted red, white and blue by 
the inimitable hand of nature. A range 
of rugged gray mountains run parallel 
with the shore but a few miles away ; crys- 
tal streams come bubbling lakeward over 
pebbly-bedded channels from sources high 














THE MAIVAH-JEE’S STOCK DEPLETED. 


up the mountain slopes; villages, hidden 
amid groves of spreading jujubes and 
graceful chenars, nestle here and there in 
the rocky gateways of dark ravines; 
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orchards and vineyards are scattered about 
the plain. They are imprisoned within 
gloomy mud walls, but, like living creatures 
struggling for their liberty, the fruit-laden 
branches extend beyond their prison-walls, 
and the graceful tendrils of the vines find 
their way through the sun cracks and fis- 
sures of decay, and trail over the top as 
though trying to cover with nature’s char- 
itable veil the unsightly works of man ; and 
all is arched over with the cloudless Persian 
sky. 

Roaming the roads of this picturesque 
region in search of victims is a most per- 
sistent and pugnacious species of fly ; rol- 
licking as the blue-bottle, and the veritable 
double of the green-head horse-fly of the 
Western prairies, he combines the dash and 
impetuosity of the one, with the ferocity 
and persistency of the other; but he is hap- 
pily possessed of one redeeming feature 
not possessed by either of the above-men- 
tioned and well-known insects of the West- 
ern world. When either of these settles 
himself affectionately on the end of a per- 
son’s nose, and the person, smarting under 
the indignity, hits himself viciously on that 
helpless and unoffending portion of his 
person, as a general thing it doesn’t hurt 
the fly, simply because the fly doesn’t wait 
long enongh to be hurt; but the Lake 
Ooroomiah fly is a comparatively guileless 
insect, and quietly remains where he alights, 
until it suits one’s convenience to forcibly 
remove him ; for this redeeming quality, I 
bespeak for him the warmest encomiums of 
fly-harassed humans everywhere. 

Dusk is setting down over the broad ex- 
panse of lake, plain and mountain when I 
encounter a number of villagers taking 
donkey-loads of fruit and almonds from 
an orchard to their village ; they cordi- 
ally invite me to accompany them and 
accept their hospitality for the night ; they 
are traveling towards a large area of walled 
orchards but a short distance to the north, 
and I naturally expect to find their village 
located among them ; so, not knowing how 
far ahead the next village may be, I gladly 
accept their kindly invitation, and follow 
along behind. It gets dusky, then duskier, 
then dark; the stars come peeping out thicker 
and thicker, and still I am trundling with 
these people slowly along up the dry and 
stone-strewn channel of spring-time freshets, 
expecting every minute to reach their vil- 
lage, only to beas often disappointed for over 
an hour, during which we travel out of my 
proper course perhaps four miles. Finally, 
after crossing several little streams, or, 
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rather, one stream several times, we arrived 
at our destination, and I am installed asthe 
guest of a leading villager, beneath a sort 
of an open porch attached to the house. 
Here, as usual, I quickly become the center 
of attraction for a wondering and admir- 
ing audience of half-naked villagers; 
the villager whose guest I become brings 
forth bread and cheese, some bring me 
grapes, others newly gathered almonds, and 
then they squat around in the dim relig- 
ious light of primitive grease-lamps and 
watch me feed, with the same wondering 
interest and the same unconcealed delight 
with which youthful Londoners at the Zoo- 
logical gardens regard a pet monkey de- 
vouring their offerings of nuts and ginger- 
snaps. I scarcely know what to make of 
these particular villagers; they seem 
strangely child-like and unsophisticated, 
and moreover perfectly delighted at my 
unexpected presence in their midst; it is 
doubtful whether their unimportant little 
town among the foot-hills was ever before 
visited by a Ferenghi; consequently I am 
to them a vara avis to be petted and ad- 
mired. [I am inclined to think them a village 
of Zezeeds or devil-worshipers : the Zezeeds 
believe that Allah, being by nature kind 
and merciful, would not injure anybody 
under any circumstances; consequently 
there is nothing to be gained by worship- 
ing him ; Sheitan (Satan), on the contrary, 
has both the power and the inclination to 
do people harm—therefore they think it 
politic to cultivate his good-will, and to 
pursue a policy of conciliation toward him 
by worshiping him and revering his name. 
Thus they treat the name of Satan with 
even greater reverence than Christians and 
Mohammedans treat the name of God. 
Independent of their hospitable treatment 
of myself, these villagers seem but little 
advanced in their personal habits above 
mere animals ; the women are half-naked, 
and seem possessed of little more sense of 
shame than our original ancestors before 
the fall. There is great talk of Aardash 
among them in reference to myself. They 
are advocating hospitality of a nature alto- 
gether too profound for the consideration 
of a modest and discriminating Ferenghi — 
hospitable intentions that I deem it advis- 
able to dissipate at once by affecting deep, 
dense ignorance of what they are discussing. 

In the morning they search the village 
over to find the wherewithal to prepare 
me some tea before my departure. Eight 
miles from the village I discover that 
four miles forward yesterday evening, 























instead of backward, would have brought 
me to a village containing a caravansary. 
I naturally feel a trifle chagrined at the 
mistake of having journeyed eight unnec- 
essary miles, but am perhaps amply repaid 
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certainly, and is only depended upon for a 
fastening during the temporary absence of 
the owner in the day-time; during the 


summer the owner and family not infre- 
quently live in the garden altogether. 





THE LANDLORD IS IN A HURRY. 


by learning something of the utter sim- 
plicity of the villagers, before their charac- 
ter becomes influenced by intercourse with 
more enlightened people. 

My course now leads over a stony plain. 
The wheeling is reasonably good, and I 
gradually draw away from the shore of 
Lake Ooroomiah. Melon-gardens and 
vineyards are frequently found near the 
little streams that meander here and there 
across the plain ; the only entrance to the 
garden is a hole about three feet by four 
in the high mud wall, and this is closed by 
a wooden door; an arm-hole is generally 
found in the wall to enable the owner to 
reach the fastening from the outside. In- 
vestigating one of these fastenings at a cer- 
tain vineyard, I discover a lock so primi- 
tive that it must have been invented by 
prehistoric man. A flat, wooden bar or 
bolt is drawn into a mortise-like receptacle 
of the wall, open at top; the man then 
daubs a handful of wet clay over it; ina 


few minutes the clay hardens and the door 
is fast. 


This is not a burglar-proof lock, 


During the forenoon the bicycle is the 
innocent cause of two people being thrown 
from the backs of their respective steeds. 
One is a man carelessly sitting sidewise on 
his donkey ; the meek-eyed mule suddenly 
makes a pivot of his hind feet and wheels 
round, and the rider’s legs as suddenly 
shoot upwards. He frantically grips his 
fiery, untamed steed around the neck as 
he finds himself over-balanced, and comes 
up with a broad grin and an irrepressible 
chuckle of merriment over the unwonted 
spirit displayed by his meek and humble 
charger, that probably had never scared at 
anything before in all its life. The other 
case is unfortunately a lady whose horse 
literally springs from beneath her, treating 
her toaclean tumble. The poor lady sings 
out “Allah!” rather snappishly at finding 
herself on the ground, so snappishly that it 
leaves little room for doubt of its being an 
imprecation ; but her rude, unsympathetic 
attendants laugh right merrily at seeing 
her floundering about in the sand ; fortu- 
nately, she is uninjured. Although Turkish 
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and Persian ladies ride @ /a Amazon, a 
position that is popularly supposed to be 
several times more secure than side-sad- 
dles, it isa noticeable fact that they seem 
perfectly helpless, and come to grief the 
moment their steed shies at anything or 
commences capering about with anything 
like violence. 

On a portion of road that is unrideable 
from sand, I am captured by a rowdyish 
company of donkey-drivers, returning with 
empty fruit baskets from Tabreez. They 
will not be convinced that the road is 
unsuitable, and absolutely refuse to let me 
go without seeing the bicycle ridden. After 
detaining me until patience on my part 
ceases to be a virtue, and apparently as 
determined for their purpose as ever, I 
am finally compelled to produce the con- 
vincing argument with five chambers and 
a rifled barrel. These crowds of donkey- 
men seem inclined to be rather lawless, 
and scarcely a day passes lately but what 
this same eloquent argument has to be 
advanced in the interest of individual lib- 
erty. Fortunately, the mere sight of a 
revolver in the hands of a Ferenghi, has 
the magical effect of transforming the 
roughest and most overbearing gang of 
ryots into peaceful, retiring citizens. The 
plain I am now traversing is a broad, gray- 
looking area surrounded by mountains, and 
stretching away eastward from Lake Ooroo- 
miah for seventy-five miles. It presents 
the same peculiar aspect of Persian scen- 
ery nearly everywhere—a general ver- 
dureless and unproductive country, with 
the barren surface here and there relieved 
by small oases of cultivated fields and 
orchards. The villages being built solely 
of mud, and consequently of the same color 
as the general surface, are indistinguish- 
able from a distance, unless rendered con- 
spicuous by trees. 

Laboring under a slightly mistaken 
impression concerning the distance to 
Tabreez, I push ahead in the expectation 
of reaching there to-night ; the plain be- 
comes more generally cultivated ; the cara- 
van routes from different directions come 
to a focus on broad trails leading into the 
largest city in Persia, and which is the 
great center of distribution for European 
goods arriving by caravan to Trebizond. 
Coming to a large, scattering village, some- 
time in the afternoon, I trundle leisurely 
through the lanes inclosed between lofty 
and unsightly mud walls, thinking I have 
reached the suburbs of Tabreez; finding 
my mistake out upon emerging on the 
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open plain again, I am yet again deceived 
by another spreading village, and about 
six o’clock find myself wheeling eastward 
across an uncultivated stretch of uncertain 
dimensions. The broad caravan trail is 
worn by the traffic of centuries, consider- 
ably below the level of the general surface, 
and consists of a number of narrow, par- 
allel trails, along which swarms of donkeys 
laden with produce from tributary villages 
daily plod, besides the mule and camel car- 
avans from a greater distance. These 
narrow-beaten paths afford excellent wheel- 
ing, and I bowl along quite briskly ; as one 
approaches Tabreez, the country is found 
traversed by an intricate network of irri- 
gating ditches, some of them works of con- 
siderable magnitude ; the embankments on 
either side of the road are frequently high 
enough to obscure a horseman. These 
works are almost as old as the hills them- 
selves, for the cultivation of the Tabreez 
plain has remained practically an un- 
changed system for three thousand years, 
as though, like the ancient laws of the 
Medes and Persians, it also were made 
unchangeable. 

About dusk I fall in with another riotous 
crowd of homeward bound fruit-carriers, 
who, not satisfied at seeing me ride past, 
want to stop me; one of them rushes up 
behind, grabs my package attached to the 
rear baggage-carrier and nearly causes an 
overthrow ; frightening him off, I spurt 
ahead, barely escaping two or three donkey 
cudgels hurled at me for pure wantonness, 
born of the courage inspired by a majority 
of twenty to one. There is no remedy for 
these unpleasant occurrences except travel- 
ing under escort, and the avoiding serious 
trouble or accident becomes a matter for 
every-day congratulation. At eighteen 
miles from the last village it becomes too 
dark to remain in the saddle without danger 
of headers, and a short trundle brings me, 
not to Tabreez even now, but to another 
village eight miles nearer. Here there is 
a large caravansary; near the entrance is a 
hole-in-the-wall sort of a shop wherein I 
espy a man presiding over a tempting 
assortment of canteloupes, grapes and 
pears; the whirligig of fortune has favored 
me to-day with tea, blotting-paper ekmek 
and grapes for breakfast; later on two small 
water-melons, and at 2 p. M. blotting-paper 
ckmek and an infinitesmal quantity of 
yaort (now called mast); it is unnecessary 
to add that I arrive in this village with an 
appetite that will countenance no unneces- 
sary delay. Two splendid ripe canteloupes, 
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several fine bunches of grapes and some 
pears are devoured immediately, with a 
reckless disregard of consequences justifi- 
able only on the grounds of semi-starvation 
and a temporary barbarism born of sur- 
rounding circumstances. After this savage 
attack on the maivah-jee’s stock, I learn 
that the village contains a small ¢chat-khan; 
repairing thither I stretch myself on the 
divan for an hour’s repose, and afterwards 
partake of tea, bread and peaches. At bed- 
time the khan-jee makes me up a couch on 
the divan, locks the door inside, blows out 
the light, and then, afraid to occupy the 
same building with such a dangerous-look- 
ing individual as myself, climbs to the roof 
through a hole in the wall. 

Eager villagers carry both, myself and 
wheel, across a bridgeless stream upon 
resuming my journey to Tabreez next 
morning; the road is level and rideable, 
though a trifle deep with dust and sand, 
and in an hour I am threading the suburban 
lanes of the city. Along these eight miles 
I certainly pass not less than 500 pack- 
donkeys ex route to the Tabreez market 
with everything, from baskets of the choicest 
fruit in the world to huge bundles of prickly 
camel-thorn and sacks of ¢ezek for fuel. No 
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Tabreez with fuel; their brutal drivers 
seem utterly callous and indifferent to the 
pitiful sufferings of these patient toilers. 
Numbers of instances are observed this 
morning where the rough, ill-fitting breech- 
straps and ropes have literally see-sawed 
their way through the skin and deep into 
the flesh, and are still rasping deeper and 
deeper every day, no attempt whatever 
being made to remedy this evil; on the con- 
trary, their pitiless drivers urge them on by 
prodding the raw sores with sharpened 
sticks, and by belaboring them unceasingly 
with an instrument of torture in the shape 
of whips with six inches of ordinary trace- 
chain fora lash. As if the noble army of 
Persian donkey drivers were not satisfied 
with the refinement of physical cruelty to 
which they have attained, they add insult 
to injury by talking constantly to their 
donkeys whilst driving them along, and 
accusing them of all the crimes in the cal- 
endar and of every kind of disreputable 
action; fancy the bitter sense of humiliation 
that must overcome the proud, haughty 
spirit of a mouse-colored jackass, at being 
prodded in an open wound with a sharp 
stick and hearing himself at the same time 
thus insultingly addressed: “Oh, thou son 
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animals in all the world, I should think, 
stand in more urgent need of the kindly 
offices of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals than the thousands of 
miserable donkeys engaged in supplying 


of a burnt father, and murderer of thine 
own mother ; would that I myself had died 
rather than my father should have lived to 
see me drive such a brute as thou art!” 
yet this sort of talk is habitually indulged 
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in by drivers. Whilst young the donkeys’ 
nostrils are slit open clear up to the bridge- 
bone; this is popularly supposed among the 
Persians to be an improvement upon nature 
in that it gives them greater freedom of 
respiration. Instead of the well-known 
clucking sound used among ourselves as 
a persuasive, the Persian makes a sound 
not unlike the bleating of a sheep; a 
stranger, being within hearing and out of 
sight of a gang of donkey drivers in a hurry 
to reach their destination, would be more 
likely to imagine himself in the vicinity of 
a flock of sheep than anything else. 

As is usually the case, a volunteer guide 
bobs serenely up immediately I enter 
the city, and I follow confidently along, 
thinking he is piloting me to the English 
consulate, as I have requested ; instead of 
this he steers me into the custom-house 
and turns me over to the officials. These 
worthy gentlemen, after asking me to ride 
around the custom-house yard, pretend to 
become altogether mystified about what they 
ought to do with the bicycle, and in the 
absence of any precedent to govern them- 
selves by, finally conclude among them- 
selves that the proper thing would be to 
confiscate it. Obtaining a guide to show 
me to the residence of Mr. Abbott, the 
English consul-general, that energetic 
representative of Her Majesty’s government 
smiles audibly at the thoughts of their 
mystification, and then writes them a letter 
couched in terms of humorous reproach- 
fulness, asking them what in the name of 
Allah and the Prophet they mean by con- 
fiscating a traveler’s horse, his carriage, 
his camel, his everything on legs and 
wheels consolidated into the beautiful 
vehicle with which he is journeying to 
Teheran to see the Shah, and all around 
the world to see everybody and every- 
thing ?— ending by telling them that he 
never in all his consular experiences heard 
of a proceeding so utterly atrocious. He 
sends the letter by the consulate dragoman, 
who accompanies me back to the custom- 
house. The officers at once see and 
acknowledge their mistake ; but meanwhile 
they have been examining the bicycle, and 
some of them appear to have fallen violently 
in love with it; they yield it up, but it is 
with apparent reluctance, and one of the 
leading officials takes me into the stable, 
and showing me several splendid horses 
begs me to take my choice from among 
them and leave the bicycle behind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott cordially invite me 
to become their guest while staying at 





Tabreez. To-day is Thursday, and although 
my original purpose was only to remain 
here a couple of days, the innovation 
from roughing it on the road, to roast 
duck for dinner, and breakfast in one’s 
own room of a morning, coupled with 
warnings against traveling on the Sab- 
bath and invitations to dinner from the 
American missionaries, that I conclude to 
stay till Monday, satisfied at the prospect 
of reaching Teheran in good season. It is 
now something less than four hundred 
miles to Teheran, with the assurance of 
better roads than I have yet had in Persia, 
for the greater portion of the distance ; 
besides this, the route is now a regular post 
route with chapar-khanas (post-houses) at 
distances of four to five fars-akhs apart. 
On Friday night Tabreez experienced two 
slight shocks of an earthquake, and in the 
morning Mr. Abbott points out several 
fissures in the masonry of the consulate, 
caused by previous visitations of the same 
undesirable nature ; the earthquakes here 
seem to resemble the earthquakes of Cali- 
fornia in that they come reasonably mild and 
often. The place likewise awakens mem- 
ories of the Golden State in another and 
more appreciative particular: nowhere, 
save perhaps in California, does one find 


such delicious grapes, peaches and pears 


as at ancient Tauras, a specialty for which 
it has been justly celebrated from time 
immemorial. On Saturday I take dinner 
with Mr. Oldfather, one of the missionaries, 
and in the evening we all pay a visit to Mr. 
Whipple and family, the consulate link- 
boy lighting the way before us with a huge 
cylindrical lantern of transparent oiled 
muslin called a farnooze. 

These lanterns are always carried after 
night before people of wealth or social con- 
sequence, varying in size according to the 
person’s idea of their own social import- 
ance. Thesize of the farnooze is supposed 
to be an index of the social position of the 
person or family, so that one can judge 
something of what sort of people are coming 
down the street, even on the darkest night, 
whenever the attendant link-boy heaves in 
sight with the farnooze. Some of these 
social indicators are the size of a Port- 
land cement barrel, even in Persia; it is 
rather a smile-provoking thought to think 
what tremendous /farnoozes would be seen 
lighting up the streets on gloomy evenings, 
were this same custom prevalent among 
ourselves ; few of us but what could call 
to memory people whose /farnoozes would 
be little smaller than brewery wash-tubs, 
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and which would have to be carried between 
six-foot link-boys on a pole. 
Ameer-i-Nazan, the Va/iai or heir appar- 
ent to the throne, and at present nominal 
governor of Tabreez, has seen a tricycle in 
Teheran, one having been 
imported some time ago 
by an English gentleman 
in the Shah’s service; but 
the fame of the bicycle 
excites his curiosity and 
he sends an officer around 
to the consulate to ex- 
amine and report upon the 
difference between bicycle 
and tricycle, and also to 
discover and explain the 
modus operandi of main- 
taining one’s balance on 
two wheels. The officer 
returns with the report . 
that my machine wont 
even stand up, without 
somebody holding it, and 
that nobody but a Fer- 
enghi who is in league 
with the devil, could pos- 
sibly hope to ride it. Per- 
haps it is this alarming 
report, and the fear of 
exciting the prejudices of 
the moullahs and fanatics 
about him, by having anything to do with 
a person reported on trustworthy authority 
to be in league with the devil, that prevents 
the Prince from requesting me to ride 
before him in Tabreez; but I have the 
pleasure of meeting him at Haji Agha on 
the evening of the first day out. Mr. 
Whipple kindly makes out an itinerary 
of the villages and chapar-khanas 1 shall 
pass on the journey to Teheran ; the super- 
intendent of the Tabreez station of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Company volun- 
tarily telegraphs to the agents at Miana 
and Zendjan when to expect me, and also 
to Teheran, Mrs. Abbott fills my coat 
pockets with roast chicken, and thus 
equipped and prepared, at nine o’clock on 
Monday morning I am ready for the home- 
stretch of the season, before going into 
winter quarters. The Turkish consul- 
general, a corpulent gentleman whose avoir- 
dupois I mentally jot down at four hun- 
dred pounds, comes around with several 
others to see me take a farewell spin on the 
bricked pavements of the consulate garden. 
Like all persons of four hundred pounds 
weight, the Effendi is a good-natured 
jocose individual, and causes no end of 
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merriment by pretending to be anxious to 
take a spin on the bicycle himself, whereas 
it requires no inconsiderable exertion on 
his part to waddle from his own residence 
hard by into the consulate. Three soldiers 
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are detailed from the consulate staff to 
escort me through the city; ex route 
through the streets the pressure of the 
rabble forces one unlucky individual into 
one of the dangerous narrow holes that 
abound in the streets, up to his neck; the 
crowd yell with delight at seeing him 
tumble in, and nobody stops to render him 
any assistance or to ascertain whether he 
is seriously hurt. Soon a poor old ryot 
on a donkey, happens amid the con- 
fusion to cross immediately in front 
of the bicycle; whack! whack! whack ! 
come the ready staves of the zealous 
and vigilant soldiers across the shoulders 
of the offender; the crowd howls with 
renewed delight at this, and several 
hilarious hobble-de-hoys endeavor to 
shove one of their companions in 
the place vacated by the  belabored 
ryot, in the hope that he likewise will 
come in for the visitation of the soldiers’ 
o’er-willing staves. 

The broad suburban road, where the 
people have been fondly expecting to see 
the bicycle light out inearnest for Teheran 
at a marvelous rate of speed, is found to be 
nothing less than a bed of loose sand and 
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stones, churned up by the narrow hoofs of 
multitudinous donkeys. Quite a number 
of better class Persians accompany me 
some distance farther on horseback ; when 
taking their departure,a gentleman ona 
splendid Arab charger, shakes hands and 
says: ‘“‘ Good-bye, my dear,” which appar- 
ently is all the English he knows. He has 
evidently kept his eyes and ears open when 
happening about the English consulate, 
and the happy thought striking him at the 
moment, he repeats, parrot-like, this term 
of endearment, all unsuspicious of the 
ridiculousness of its application in the 
present case. 

For several miles the road winds tortu- 
ously over a range of low, stony hills, the sur- 
face being generally loose and unrideable. 
The water-supply of Tabreez is conducted 
from these hills by an ancient system of 
Kanaats or underground water ditches; 
occasionally one comes to a sloping cavern 
leading down to the water ; on descending 
to the depth of from twenty to forty feet, 
a small, rapidly-coursing stream of deli- 
cious cold water is found, well rewarding 
the thirsty traveler for his trouble ; some- 
times these cavernous openings are simply 
sloping, bricked archways, provided with 
steps. The course of these subterranean 
water-ways can always be traced their 
entire length by uniform mounds of earth, 
piled up at short intervals on the surface ; 
each mound represents the excavations 
from a perpendicular shaft, at the bottom 
of which the crystal water can be seen 
coursing along towards the city ; they are 
merely man-holes for the purpose of read- 
ily cleaning out the channel of the Kanaat. 
The water is conducted underground, 
chiefly to avoid the waste by evaporation 
and absorption in surface ditches. These 
Kanaats are very extensive affairs in 
many places; the long rows of surface 
mounds are visible, stretching for mile 
after mile across the plain as far as eye 
can penetrate, or until losing themselves 
among the foot-hills of some distant 
mountain chain; they were excavated in 
the palmy days of the Persian Empire to 
bring pure mountain streams to the city 
fountains and to irrigate the thirsty plain ; 
it is in the interest of self-preservation 
that the Persians now keep them from 
falling into decay. 
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At noon, while seated on a grassy knoll 
discussing the before-mentioned contents 
of my pockets, I am favored with a free 
exhibition of what a physical misunder- 
standing is like among the Persian ryots. 
Two companies of atir-jees happen to get 
into an altercation about something, and 
from words it gradually develops into 
blows ; not blows of the fist, for they know 
nothing of fisticuffs, but they belabor each 
other vigorously with their long, thick don- 
key persuaders, sticks that are anything 
but small and willowy; it is an amusing 
spectacle, and seated on the commanding 
knoll nibbling “drum-sticks” and wish- 
bones, I can almost fancy myself a Roman 
of old, eating peanuts and watching a 
gladiatorial contest in the amphitheatre. 
The similitude, however, is not at all strik- 
ing, for thick as are their quarter-staffs the 
Persian ryots don’t punish each other very 
severely. Whenever one of them works. 
himself up to a fighting pitch, he com- 
mences belaboring one of the others on 
the back, apparently always striking so. 
that the blow produces a maximum of 
noise with a minimum of punishment ; the 
person thus attacked never ventures to- 
strike back, but retreats under the blows 
until his assailant’s rage becomes spent 
and he desists. Meanwhile the war of 
words goes merrily forward ; perchance in 
a few minutes the person recently attacked 
suddenly becomes possessed of a certain 
amount of rage-inspired courage, and he 
in turn commences a vigorous assault upon 
somebody, probably his late assailant ; this 
worthy, having become a little cooler, has 
mysteriously lost his late pugnacity, and 
now likewise humbly retreats without once 
attempting to raise his own stick in self- 
defense. The lower and commercial class 
Persians are -pretty quarrelsome among 
themselves, but they quarrel chiefly with 
their tongues; when they fight without 
sticks it is an ear-pulling, clothes-tugging 
wrestling sort of a scuffle, which continues 
without greater injury than a torn garment 
until they become exhausted if pretty 
evenly matched, or until separated by by- 
standers; they never, never hurt each 
other unless they are intoxicated, when 
they sometimes use their short swords; 
there is no intoxication, except in private 
drinking-parties. 
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killing Mexicans around 
him. Seeing a party one 
day passing near his camp, 
he thought it time to take 
his young wife and child and 
go away. He accordingly 
moved to Tombstone, where 
he has been ever since. “I 
had nothing to do there,” 
he said, “and spent lots of 








Fort Crittenden, 
Arizona, January 
29, 41886. — The 
post has been 
shocked by the 
news of the killing 
of Captain Craw- 
ford. In the train 
this afternoon I 
was asked by a 
number of persons 
manifestly affected 
by it, whether it 
was reliable, and 
how the calamity 
occurred. I could 
only say that the 
news was Official 
and comprised no 
particulars. 

A miner from 
the Sierra Azul in 
Mexico, with 
whom I had con- 
versation, remark- 
ed, with reference 
to the cause being 
accidental: “Them 
Mexicans have no 
use for us except to 
beat us out of all 
theycan. What them fellows wanted was to 
get our camp outfit, that’s the idea.” This 
man, when the Chiricahuas broke out was 
with his family and three or four Mexicans 
on his mine, and had just got well started— 
getting out carbonate of silver going $100 
a ton—when the Indians commenced 
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1 This diary of a United States cavalry officer in pursuit of the hostile Apaches was commenced in March, 1886. 


money, and a man gets 
mighty worthless doing nothing; so I 
made up my mind I’d take my little 
lady and babe and go back to the mine, 
Indians or no Indians; and now if they 
come, I’ll give them the best I’ve got, 
that’s all.” I could not but turn as he 
spoke, and take a look of reverent interest 
at the “ little lady and babe,” a seat or two 
ahead of us on the other side of the car. 

Mowry Mine, January 30, 1886. — Spent 
the night at the Crittenden section house, 
where I breakfasted with the early risers 
at half-past five. At half-past eight I set 
out on foot with Mr. Manning, the Justice 
of the Peace, to look at certain ancient 
remains or relics about a half-mile from 
the station. Crossing the Sonoita bottom 
and ascending a low plateau about 1,000 
yards long and too wide, I found myself 
among bits of pottery and earthenware, 
some of them colored in bright stripes. 
Following the mesa lengthways we came 
upon a caved-in well, a circular hollow 
with blackish bottom, covered with long 
rank grass, the Mexican zacaton. Beyond 
this were the remains of a wall or founda- 
tion inclosing an era of two acres or more, 
the site apparently of a combined fort and 
dwelling, a sort of castle. Inside of the 
inclosure was another old well. This part 
of the plateau was more thickly strewn 
with pottery than any other. 

From here we went across a gully to the 
burying ground on an adjoining plateau. 
The top of the latter was artificially leveled 
and the sides were cut down a certain dis- 
tance, vertically making a rectangle of it, 
and a step all around it; on each side was 
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day, such as the Zunis, Moquis, 
etc.—is yet to be determined. 
There can be no doubt that they 
lived in fear of some formidable 
enemy, and it should seem that 
they sought security in a social 
and military organization not un- 
like that of the medizval Euro- 
peans—the rich and _ powerful 
establishing themselves in castles, 
the poor and weak coming under 
their protection as vassals. 

On our walk we crossed a quarter 
section, 160 acres, of Government 
land that had been taken up by 
Mr. Manning, but which he for- 
feited by failing to comply with 
the legal requirement that he re- 
side with his family upon the land 
for at least six months and cul- 
tivate a few acres of it. It has 
since been taken up by Mr. Rich- 
ardson under the “Timber Cul- 
ture” act. According to this law, 
a patent may be acquired for a 
quarter section or a smaller tract 
of ground by planting one-fourth 
of it with timber, protecting such 
timber, and keeping it in a healthy 
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a terrace constructed by similar leveling 
and trimming. All the graves, however, 
were on the top. I felt very much like 
expending a few dollars in Mexican labor 
for the purpose of getting into and under 
some of these mounds, especially a big one 
in the center, which I presumed to be that 
of a chief; but I feared that I might spoil 
them for some expert or connoisseur who 
should examine them after me. 

From the evidence of architecture in the 
village and of engineering on the burying- 
ground, I am satisfied that this settlement 
was not one of wild Indians, such as the 
Apaches of the present day. 

I should state that among the relics on 
the first plateau were numerous broken 
metates, worn very deep, indicating long 
usage. A mefate is a rude stone mortar, 
still used by the Mexicans to grind and 
crush corn, chili, coffee, etc. The popula- 
tion must have been of those prehistoric 
Arizonians, if I may so call them, who 
attained to a state of semi-civilization and 
left their traces in the ruins of Casa 
Grande, Pueblo Viego, etc., and various 
cliff and cave dwellings. But who those 
people were — Aztec, ‘Toltec, or ancestors of 
the Pueblo or Village Indians of the present 





growing condition for a period of 

eight years, the trees not being 
more than twelve feet apart in any direc- 
tion. Comparatively little advantage is 
taken of this law, most land being taken 
up under the pre-emption law, which leaves 
the settler free to plant and cultivate as he 
chooses. The availing himself of it on 
the part of Mr. Richardson was due, I am 
told, to his having exhausted his right of 
pre-emption. 

One would expect, in this dry country, 
to see more trees planted than there are, 
and it would seem a wise measure to in- 
crease their cultivation by still further legal 
action. Their present neglect is due to a 
variety of causes, foremost among which is 
the failure to appreciate the influence of 
timber upon climate and agriculture. 
Another is the hard utilitarianism of our 
frontier populations, the lack of zsthetic 
sense and consequent blindness and indif- 
ference to the improving effect of timber 
upon the landscape. Another is the 
unsettled feeling and changeful mode of 
life common among frontiersmen, and the 
consequent disregard of permanent im- 
provements. A large proportion of the 
people of this section have come as the 
Chinese come—to make their fortunes, 
but not their homes. Those even who 



















come to stay, or who subsequently decide 
to do so, are more or less disposed to roam, 
through an original propensity that brought 
them out, or through attractions to new 
enterprise. 

Another cause is the uncertainty of the 
tenure and ownership of much of the best 
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land, owing to Indian outbreaks and 
Spanish grants. The settlement of the 
latter would contribute greatly to the 
prevention and repression of the former. 
Many of the vast tracts now held under 
Spanish titles as pasture land would, doubt- 
less, be opened thereby to settlers, and 
secured against Indian raids by a popula- 
tion of comparatively small proprietors. 

I set out from Crittenden at half-past 
nine, and traveling slowly, arrived in camp 
at three o’clock. Tonto Jim was in our 
tent with the captain to receive us. He 
did not stay long, as I offered him nothing 
to smoke. These Indians are greater 
smokers of cigarettes than the Mexicans. 
Not smoking now myself, I have discon- 
tinued keeping tobacco, and I apprehend 
that my Indian friends will fall off from 
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me. ‘They used to come in and make long 
visits on my tobacco-box, and would often 
ask me for tobacco and cigarette papers, 
of which I kept an extra supply for them. 
They never say “thank you,” or anything 
that seems like it. I do not think there is 
any such phrase in their language. I 
once gave to one who asked me for tobacco, 
an unopened half-pound package ; all he 
did was to grunt and stow it away in his 
breast pocket, and turn to me for papers. 
Their begging and sponging goes on all 
the same, whether they have money or not. 
Often as I have been to their tents and 
camp fire, never has one offered me a 
cigarette, or a taste of coffee, or anything 
else. 

Mowry Mine, February 1, 1886.—Made 
a special visit to the Mexican family, the 
Rioses, to present them with a few toys 
and articles of clothing, that I brought 
out with me from Fort Grant. “The old 
man has not yet had his roof fixed, but he 
has given notice to his employer that if 
it is not fixed for him he will leave. He 
is determined not to fix it himself, because 
it was in the contract that his patron should 
furnish him with a house, and in its present 
condition, the structure that he is living in, 
he claims, is not a house. His monthly 
pay and emoluments consist of thirty 

dollars, and forty pounds of flour 

and fifty of fresh beef. In return 
for this he keeps the stock within 

a certain range from straying off 

the ranch. 

The month is opening with beau- 
’ tiful weather, still and balmy, like 
the late spring in the north. Mrs. 

Rios tells me that this is an azo 

bueno, that last year was an avo malo, 
Leap year, or as the Mexicans call it, azo 
bistesto (bissextile year), is regarded by 
Mexicans as a bad year, bringing death 
and sickness and troubles of all kinds to 
both men and animals. 

Mowry Mine, February 2, 1886.—Hear- 
ing that there had been a great fimd made 
at the Blue Nose, and that the mine was 
looking better than it had been for many 
months, I -walked to it, a distance of 
three miles, and went through it. There 
are two ways into it, one a vertical shaft 
and the other a horizontal tunnel. My 
guide took me first to the mouth of the 
shaft, over which a large bucket dangled 
from a half-inch wire cable, and skipping 
into position on the rim of it, with one end 
of the handle between his feet, called upon 
me to “get on.” I did so, but with less 
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alacrity than he, placing myself over the 
opposite end of the handle. Both of us 
being “on,” he gave a signal to the man 
at the engine, whereupon I felt as if sud- 
denly disembarrassed of my feet and per- 
ceived that I was making a .rapid and 
accelerating descent. With that lightning 
quickness of thought that is said to come 
to drowning people, I conjured up a series 
of dreadful liabilities. I imagined the 
bucket striking something and suddenly 
tipping up, tumbling us both into it or off 
it; our clutching it and hanging to it for 
dear life ; our being severed from it by a 
projecting beam or spike and held dan- 
gling while it sped on without us. Notic- 
ing that my guide, holding out one hand, 
gave the timbers an occasional tap ‘that 


sent us out into the middle of 
the shaft, I loosened one hand and 
kept up an unsatisfactory attempt at 


shoving off at the right time from my 
side until passing through twilight and 
darkness, we sank into such utter black- 
ness that I could distinguish nothing, not 
even my companion. Leaning forward, 
then, with a sway in my back, my both 
hands grappled to the cable, I dismissed 
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the timbers and their perils from my 
mind and thought of the bottom. I 
wondered whether we should strike it 
at the rate at which we were travel- 
ing, and speculated as to its being water 
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or rock; I even imagined its being a power- 
ful spring-board. Suddenly, without hav- 
ing felt the slightest jar, I found myself at 
a standstill, and, looking about on the side 
of an approaching candle, perceived that 
our conveyance was on terra firma. Each 
of us taking a candle, we went to the end 
of a drift where two men were timbering 
up a shoot, an inclined passage through 
which to drop ore to a lower level. From 
here the ore is to be shoved to the shaft. 
Coming back to the shaft it was pointed 
out to me how the magnesian limestone 
was slaking and scaling off. Every morn- 
ing an hour’s work is done clearing the 
drift of the droppings. Returning safe and 
sound to the surface we proceeded to the 
tunnel, and, having followed it to the end, 
branched off through tortuous downward 
sloping passages to where the jizd was 
alleged to have been made. I had already 
learned that the latter had proven a very 
great disappointment, the ore not going, 
according to the assayers, over six dollars 
to the ton. It seems that the miners had 
mistaken zincblende, the resinous variety, 
for the waxy variety of hornsilver. I asked 
one at the mouth of the mine the name of 
a mineral that I brought out with me and 
was answered: “Them scientific cusses 
calls it Rosa cobaltic, we calls it Rose guarts.” 
It was a variety of Cobalt bloom, the arsen- 
ate of cobalt. According to my guide this 
magnesian limestone is a poor rock to mine 
in, the veins rarely, if ever, being true fiss- 
ure, and always running out at a small 


depth. The ore of the Blue Nose 
occurs principally in pockets ot 
kidneys. 


Mowry Mine, February 2, 1886.— 
In the course of an after-dinner 
visit to Sefiora Rios, who lives here, 
I heard the sad story of the killing 
of her father’s five brothers by 
Apaches. They were out with fifteen 
other men after cattle, and the whole 
party had sat down to lunch, when 
they were fired into, and all but one 
were killed. He alone had kept his 
horse saddled, and, jumping on it, 
he got away with but a wound in 
his thigh. The vecinos, fellow vil- 
lagers, came out at daybreak, and, 
putting the nineteen bodies in one 
wagon, conveyed them to the vil- 
lage. That afternoon—the graves having 
been laboriously prepared — the popula- 
tion, mournfully chanting and mutely sor- 
rowing, accompanied the nineteen coffins 
to Campo Santo, each one borne on the 
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shoulders of four men. ‘The five 
brothers in their separate coffins were 
interred in one grave. 

‘The tri-weekly drills (dismounted) 
which had been suspended on account 
of the bad weather, have been re- 
sumed, the First Sergeant command- 
ing, as before. What a fine oppor- 
tunity should present itself in a camp 
like this for instruction in fencing, 
signaling, estimating distances, etc. 
I have not seen a fencing-mask or 
glove in the army since I left West 
Point, and we did not see much of 
those implements there. If in the 
matter of fencing we are never to get 
beyond the slashing and thrusting at 
the air as laid down in Upton’s drill 
book, let us spare the troops the carry- 
ing and polishing of a sabre, and put 
more of his time on whatever weapon 
is deemed his most effective one. 
Assuming the sabre as done away 
with, the pistol is of doubtful advant- 
age as a substitute for it. I am rather 
in favor of a long rifle, or long-range 
carbine, for both mounted and dis- 
mounted firing, with a bayonet or 
attachable lance head for hand-to- 
hand work. 

Mowry Mine, February 3, 1886.— 
It is about time for the conference 
between General Crook and Ger- 
onimo. I doubt its resulting in 
the termination of hostilities, as | 
apprehend that Geronimo is not 
yet ready to make an unconditional 
surrender. 

I see in the papers that there is a 
bill before Congress for the sup- 
pression of gambling in the army, 
and that a number of officers have 
written to its framer or backer, ap- 
proving of it, and urging his push- 
ing it through. I should not like to 
see it passed. It stands already enacted 
that: “Any officer who is convicted of 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman, shall be dismissed from the service ”’ 
[61st Article of War], and that “ All crimes 
not capital, and all disorders and neglects 
which officers and soldiers may be guilty 
of to the prejudice of good order and mil- 
itary discipline, though not mentioned in 
the foregoing articles of war, are to. be 
taken cognizance of by a general or a reg- 
imental, garrison or field oificer’s court- 
martial, according to the nature and degree 
of the offense, and punished at the dis- 


. cretion of such court ” [62d Article of War]. 
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DOWN THE SHAFT. 


These two enactments should answer every 
judicious purpose of the billin question. 
Mowry Mine, February 6, 1886.—Private 
A—— is to be discharged for enlisting un- 
der false pretenses. Upon the expiration 
of his first enlistment, he was given what is 
called a d0btaii discharge, a discharge 
without character; and he subsequently 
had one forged with the character ‘‘ Good,” 
and re-enlisted. When the battalion was 
at Lordsburg last summer, this man sold 
his carbine to a citizen, and pretended to 
have lost it through no neglect of his. The 
great difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
of preventing this sort of rascality, under 
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our present system of discipline, is among 
the reasons of some of our officers for their 
disuse of the pistol in the field. 

Three wagons arrived yesterday from 
Fort Huachuca with grain, and with pro- 
visions for the mess. This does not look 
like an early termination of the campaign. 
{ am about equally likely, a week from 
to-day, to be at Fort Grant on the march 
towards the Sierra Madres, os here. If the 
campaign does not close with the impend- 
ing meeting of Geronimo and General 
Crook, it will not do so for months, for the 
Indians will have decided to fight us or 
defy us to the bitter end. 

Mowry Mine, Sunday Morning, February 
7, 1886.— Have just finished inspecting 
the troops, which leaves me free from duty 
until next Sunday, when I shall have the 
same fifteen minutes’ occupation again. If 
those who are 
preparing them- 
selves for a com- 
mission in the 
army appreciated 
the importance 
to an officer of 
intellectual pre- 
ventives against 
idleness, ennui 
and dissipation, 
they would never 
begrudge the 
time spent in 
edifying studies 
unconnected 
with the military 
art. 

The men of 
the troop, having 
spent or gambled 
away most of 
their pay, spend 
less time drink- 
ing and smoking 
in the two rum- 
shops near camp, 
and more bask- 
ing in the sun, 
cracking jokes 
and playing 
tricks. While a 
colored soldier 
will stand more 
work and_hard- 
ship without grumbling than a white one, 
he will exert himself less of his own ac- 
cord. Gymnasiums, foot-balls, base-balls 
and bats, and such things, move him com- 
paratively little. 


AFTER GERONIMO. 


Mowry Mine, February 8, 1886.— The 
Mexicans are about as independent of doc- 
tors and apothecaries as the Apaches. 
They know the healing properties of a 
great variety of plants, and keep a stock 
of them on hand. Don Sebastian, the 
Mexican who lives with the Rioses, in- 
formed me to-day that he has a medecine 
that he does not think anybody else knows 
of, not even the Apaches, and, telling me 
that it could be found in certain cajions of 
the Huachucas, brought it out and showed 
it to me. It is a black seed, somewhat 
larger than caraway. ‘Two or three pinches 
of it, he says, is a dose. He told me that 
Mrs. Rios—and she corroborated his 
statement— was taken with a pain one 
night in her chest and shoulders, so vio- 
lent that she could not turn over in her bed 
— she told me that had it lasted two minutes 


INSPECTING THE MINE, 

longer, it would have killed her — and that a 
dose of this mochi/ita, as he calls it, cured her 
instantly. He told of a tree or shrub in 
Mexico, called coco/meca, of such virtue as 
an anti-rheumatic that carrying a cane of 
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it is certain cure ; adding, however, that a 
decoction is ordinarily taken along with 
the cane. Mrs. Rios brought out several 
of her vegetable specifics, medicuas de las 
Viejas, old women’s medicines, as the 
Mexicans call them, done up in little bags 
and packages, and tied up in the corners 
of handkerchiefs, and discoursed on their 
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his wife, a Mexican woman, who is thought 
to be fatally ill, to her home in Sonora. 
She is so weak that she can hardly speak, and 
her face and limbs areswollen from acold, 
so the Mexicans say, contracted during a 
fever. I helped lift her out of the wagon 
in which she was lying on three thicknesses 
of mattress, and move her into the house, 














NO TIME TO LOST. 


nature and use to me. One of them was 
tierra de encina, earth of evergreen oak, 
which is taken out of the pith or froma 
hollow of that tree. How it forms there, 
whether in the process of growth or of 
decay, she did not know, but I presume in 
the latter. It is given for lung troubles. 
Among her other remedies were anise seed, 
peony and chamomile. 

Old Mr. Rios informed me with pride 
that he had never taken an apothecary’s 
drug in his life, and getting up from his 
chair, and raising himself to his full height 
of six feet or more, he beat his chest and 
slapped his arms, declaring himself sound 
and strong in every part. 

Mr. Thompson, an American living in 
Harshaw, stopped at the Rioses this even- 
ing in a wagon in which he is transporting 


where she was placed on the only bed. I 
afterward had our cook take her over a 
can of peaches, the only nourishment she 
cares for. 

No campaign news to-day, except a re- 
port communicated by the stage driver, 
that General Crook has gone down into 
Mexico to meet the Indians, coming up in 
a party of about forty (men, women and 
children), including Geronimo and other 
big chiefs. 

Mowry Mine, February 9, 1886. — Mrs. 
Thompson was better this morning. Mrs. 
Rios administered peony to her during the 
night, which alleviated a pain in her head, 
and gave her some sleep. At half-past 
nine, the party having breakfasted and the 
team being hitched up, I helped put the 
invalid back in the wagon, and then 
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watched it start jolting up the stony road, 
over the divide. Mr. Rios rode ahead, his 
horse helping pull, by means of a lariat or 
picket rope fastened to the horn of his sad- 
dle and to the pole of the wagon, At La 
Noria, Mr. Thompson will borrow a con- 
veyance that has paid the Mexican custom 
duty, and transferring his wife to it, will 
push on to. cover, —— 
if possible to-day, 
the twenty-one 
miles from here to his 
destination. 
As soon 
patron comes back 
from the East, and 
Mr. Rios has some 
money, he is going 
to send his little 
harum-scarum blas- 
tia, who is growing 
up, as he says, like 
a coyote,to an 
American school at 
La Noria. Mean- 


as his 


while, I am coaching 
her in her pot-hooks, 
with the more satis- 
faction, as it affords 
me a certain practice 


in Spanish. When 
{ am at my books 
translating English 
into Spanish, or 
Spanish into English, 
I feel as if I were 
quite a Spaniard, but 
no sooner do I get 
among Mexicans, 
and one of them 
opens on me in 
idiomatic speech, 
than I feel like an 
ignoramus, 

The language of 
border Mexicans is 
good enough Spanish ae 
for the professional “ 
purposes of an army 
officer. It will enable him to make him- 
self understood among Spaniards any- 
where. 

Mowry Mine, February 10, 1886.—Mr. 
Rios has just completed a fine horsehair 
sinch, and has promised to make me an 
especially handsome one to take East with 
me as a keepsake. He makes also, as 
most Mexican ranchmen do, bridles, reins, 
halters, lariats, whips, etc., of braided 
thong. I left him standing this morning 


WHAT! NO TOBACCO ? 
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on the sunny side of his house, absorbed in 
the occupation of paring thongs off an old 
boot top. 

[ hope when I go East to take with me 
some earthen cooking utensils, the main 
secret of the excellence of Mexican cookery. 

Mowry Mine, February 11, 1886.—Mrs. 
Rios informed me yesterday that she had a 
_cow in the corral, 
: and asked me to send 

my cook daily for 
milk, and this morn- 
ing I witnessed for 
the first time the 
milking of a dronco or 
undomesticated cow. 
It was tied to the in- 
side of the corral,and 
its hind legs were 
fastened together 
with a light rope 
just above the hocks. 
Its calf was allowed 
to come up and 
suckle it until the 
milk was well started, 
and then taken off 
and tied. Mr. Rios 
thereupon came up 
on its right side and 
held the pail, ready 
to jump and run, 
while Mrs. Rios, 
stealing up on the 
other, took the 
principal part in the 
performance. 

As I was returning 
to my tent to take up 
my Spanish gram- 
mar and reader, | 
was pleasantly sur- 
prised to see Doctor 
Terrill ambling 
briskly into camp, 
followed by his or- 
derly. I was _ ex- 

” pecting him to-mor- 

row to go with the 
captain and myself to the ball at Harshaw. 
He came to-day in order to have time to 
recuperate after his thirty-five-mile ride 
from Copper Cafion. 

Mowry Mine, February 12, 1886.— We 
have gone back to three meals a day, having 
gone through the season of short days on 
two. Lunching at half-past twelve, and 
dining at five, I have now more time 
unbroken in the afternoon for exercise. 
I usually start out after lunch on a climb 
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to some neighbor- 
ing peak, in search 
of a new prospect, 
or to some mine 
that I have not vis- 
ited, and get back 
in time to do about 
an hour's reading 
vefore our attend- 
ant, deferentially 
assuming the posi- 
tion of a soldier, 
announces to me: 
“Sir, Lieutenant, 
dinner’s ready, 
sir. 
We had the com- 
pany at dinner, to- 
day, of Mr. James, 
the custom’s 
agent, and Mr. 
Philpin, the school 
teacher, going, like ourselves, to the ball. 
Shortly after the repast they went on their 
way, Mr. James sharing the seat of a buggy 
with a Mexican musician whom he had 
brought with him from La Noria; and Mr. 
Philpin filling a fine and comfortable-look- 
ing Mexican saddle. Our party set out 
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AN ARIZONA EPISODE, 


about an hour later at the transition of 
twilight into a bright star-and-moonlight. 
A ride of about an hour and a half took 
us over the road familiar to the captain 
and myself, but new to the doctor, crossing 
the open summit of the mountain, and go- 
ing down the broken declivity into the 
gradually narrowing 
cafion; past the Blue 
Nose camp, where 
thesides are highest; 
and along the rocky- 
bottomed creek, 
where they are clos- 
est and_ steepest ; 
and thence out 
through the expand- 
ing mouth into the 
pass in which Har- 
shaw is situated. 
Upon arriving in 
town we were shown 
into the hotel, the 
interior of which 
consisted of a room 
fitted up with six 
cots and one wash- 
stand, over which 
we read the notice : 
“ Transients are re- 
quired to pay in ad- 
vance.” Being the 
first arrivals, we had 
the choice of beds, 
and a dry towel. 
Our final toileting 
done, we repaired to 
the ball-room where 
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MILKING THE BRONCO, 


we walked in on the quadrille. We were in- 
troduced through the combined politeness 
of a number of persons, there being no one in 
the room, it is safe to say, whose acquaint- 
anceship extended to all the ladies that we 
met. The guests had come from far and near 
in all directions, some from ranches on the 
Babacomori, forty and fifty miles off, whence 
they had ridden since morning. ‘The at- 
tendance must have numbered about two 
hundred, and included many children 
whose parents, no doubt, believe in allow- 
ing them as well as themselves all the 
social advantages that their lonesome lives 
afford. The room 

danced in is ordin- in 
arilya school-room, 
but has been dis- 
used as such for |: 
some time on ac- | 
count of the deple- | 
tion of the county 
treasury. It was 
amply large and 
well lighted with ie 
lanterns and | i 
candles. The floor 
was everything 
that a dancer could i, 
wish, unless excep- 
tion be taken toa_ js 
few empty knot- | 
holes in which a 
heel would occa- Nf é 
sionally catch — i 
flaws, asit were,on |) 
the surface of per- = 
fection. The musi- = 
cians, most of the 


Jins, one guitar,and 
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time, were two vio- si 


one accordion, who 
changed with others, 
now Mexican music 
predominating, and 
now American. The 
dances were the quad- 
rille and the ordinary 
. American round 
* dances, two of the 
former to one of the 
latter. In accordance 
with frontier custom 
the dances were cadled, 
and not twice alike. 
The caller is an im- 
proviser, whose chief 
aim it is to perplex 
and confuse. It is, in 
fact, no small com- 
mendation of a caller that he can “tangle 
‘em up.” 

This was the first American ball outside 
of the army that I had been to on the 
frontier. I was surprised at the number 
of women, having no idea that there were 
that many within the social radius of this 
essentially masculine center. Many of them 
have grown up in their present homes 
since a community of sanguine prospectors 
laid the foundation of this once thriving 
and now lifeless mining town. There were 
no costumes presenting anything especially 
characteristic. 
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Mowry Mine, February 
22, 1886.— Dr. Terrill’s 
birthday coinciding with 
George Washington’s, I 
set out this morning for 
Captain Hatfield’s camp 
to celebrate both anni- 
versaries, separately or 
together as might be ar- 
ranged, but I got no fur- 
ther than La Noria. As 1 
stopped in front of the 
store, Mr. Sydow came 
out with the remark : 
“You have come just 
in time.” 
“Time for what?” I 


inquired. 

“Why, haven’t you 
heard the news ?”’ 

“No.” 


I was informed that last 
Friday morning a party 
of Indians killed three 
American prospectors and 
a Mexican who was with 
them, also a Mexican va- 
quero near Genovérache 
Ranch, about sixty miles 
east by south from La 
Noria, and fifteen from 
Captain Hatfield’s camp ; 
that the Indians num- 
bered from thirty-five to 
forty ; were muy arregla- 
dos well equipped, and 
were making westward 
towards Milpias in the 
Cananea Mountains. Thinking it more 
than likely that Captain Hatfield was out 
of camp, and the doctor with him, and not 
knowing but that there was an opportunity 
for K troop to get on the war path, I gave 
up my trip to the Huachucas ; and, send- 
ing back one of my two men with a note 
to the captain, settled down to waiting 
for further news, or confirmation of what I 
had received. Messengers were expected 
from Santa Cruz, where men were arming 
and organizing, while others were scouring 
the country for trails, looking out for dust 
and signal smokes, and warning isolated 
ranches and mining camps. 

In the course of inquiries among Mexi- 
cans, I met a man who was wounded ina 


fight at Limpias last summer, and was for 
three weeks 


in the hospital at Fort 
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[To be continued.] 


A SUGGESTION OF SPAIN. 


Huachuca. According to him the Indians 
in that affair were not Apaches, but In- 
dians of Mexico serving in the Mexican 
army, or deserting from it. Much of the 
robbing and killing along this border 
that is charged to the Indians is done by 
Mexicans. 

I remained at La Noria until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when having 
learned nothing further, and trusting to 
the citizens for notification in case of 
developments, I went back to camp. My 
messenger had rejoined me with word from 
the captain that he would have the com- 
mand ready to move, and upon my arrival 
in camp I found the horses in the cor- 
ral, rations weighed out, all ready to 
pack, and extra ammunition issued to the 
men. 
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then, gen’lemen, all 
aboard, if you please ; want 
to make the mos’ o’ dis here 
good slant o’ wind dis 

A bright mornin’,” cried old 
“Commodore” Da Shields, waving a 
weather-beaten old sou’wester that, to 
preserve its efficacy against wet and 
rain, had been liberally painted with two 
or three coats of the same bright blue 
that adorned the band of his fishing boat ; 
and as we gathered together the luncheon 
baskets and boxes of ginger ale and soda- 
water that are inevitable adjuncts to an 
orthodox fishing voyage in Bermuda, the 
“Commodore” ordered two of his myr- 
midons to our assistance with: “ Here, 
Jim ; jump lively, dye ("Mudian for boy), 
and hand ’em ea’bles and drink’bles into 
the boat, and, you, sonny, run for’ard and 
gie her bit o’ the jib.” 

By the time the jib was run up our party, 
which consisted of five, was comfortably 
settled around the after end of the cock- 
pit of the staunch old Lucky Penny, and 
we began to survey our surroundings. 
The boat itself was a veritable type of the 
island model, bluff bowed, full-waisted 
and beamy amidships, with a good full 
square stern without the modern innovation 
of an overhanging counter. She was built 
entirely of the beautiful red cedar with 
which the islands abound, the timbers and 
knees of natural growth, strongly bolted 
together with copper fastenings. The 
Lucky Penny had been built in the old 
slavery days and was evidently intended to 
last. She had, for over sixty years, with- 
stood the buffetings of the fierce Atlantic 
gales and threaded her way backwards and 
forwards over the dangerous reefs that 
girdle Bermuda with an adamantine belt 
that has proved the grave of many a stately 
galleon and richly-freighted cotton ship 
and Indian trader. All her “ midships ” is 
taken up with a roomy well, some ten by 


eight feet square, into which the fresh water 
played all the while through small square 
holes cut in her sides a little above her 
“garboards,” and covered over carefully 
with stout perforated pieces of zinc sheet- 
ing. This is an excellent receptacle for 
keeping the fish alive, and also serves the 
purpose of storing the mussels and lobsters, 
which are used for bait for porghy and hog- 
fish, fresh for use. Along the “risings” 
under the after end of the deck, to star- 
board and port, hang lines of every size and 
length, from the heavy coil as stout as a 
“penny line,” capable of holding a mon- 
ster rockfish of over a hundredweight, to 
the little bait lines used for snappers and 
bream. These were all leaded, according to 
their size and requirements, at about a foot 
to eighteen inches, from the end on which 
was strapped the hook. Bermudian fisher- 
men do not use the leaden sinkers common 
to American waters, but beat out a strip of 
sheet-lead to the proper width and lap it 
round and round the line tightly until the 
requisite weight is on, when the ends are 
strongly nipped to the line so that the lead 
can only be run up and down with consid- 
erable exertion. 

Our rig is the universal leg-o’-mutton 
mainsail on a mast that rakes away aft at 
an angle of some 70° to 80°; the foot of 
the sail is not laced to the boom, as is 
always the case in pleasure or racing 
yachts, but is set flowing, as being handier 
when luffing about in among the reefs 
picking up their fish-pots. A short bow- 
sprit with a handy sized jib which runs up 
on a stay, serving the double purpose of 
headstay and jib traveler, completes our can- 
vas. On the outer end of the bowsprit is 
a large ring, through which one end of the 
spinnaker boom is run out, the other end 
resting on deck ; thus the spinnaker boom 
can be run out to form a jibboom for extra 
head-sails in light breezes, or launched aft 
and rigged out in the usual manner for 
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the squaresail when dead before the wind. 
When not in use it is always carried in the 
way I have described to afford a better foot- 
hold in going out to furl jib, which is not 
lowered and stowed on the bowsprit as with 


Hamilton, the capital of the colony, is 
situated at the head of a wide and exquis- 
itely beautiful bay whose mouth is formed 
by a grand sheet of water, called the Great 
Sound, with an area of nine or ten miles, and 
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APPROACHING HAMILTON, 


us, but issimply wound about the stay and 
held snugly by hauling taut the jibsheets. 
The anchor, or “ &Zick,” as it is technically 
called, which was to hold us on the fishing 
ground was of the most primitive con- 
struction, and, to the inexperienced, totally 
inadequate to the important part it has 
to play in the day’s programme; it was a 
large, irregular sized block of limestone, 
in weight about fifteen to twenty 
pounds, securely lashed to a young cedar 
sapling, which in turn was _ fastened 
to the rope by which we were to ride. On 
one of our novices expressing grave doubts 
as to the capabilities of such uncouth 
looking ground tackle, he was assured by 
our dusky commodore that “that ar stun 
would hold ’er till blue blazes wrung the 
stick clean out on ’er.” The reason, how- 
ever, that the usual grapnel is not used is 
that, owing to the rocky, cavernous bottom 
on which they fish, it often happens that a 
grapnel gets so inextricably caught that it 
cannot be recovered, and all that can be 
done is to cut the rope and leave the moor- 
ings. A few experiences like this quickly 
suggests the advisability of a less expen- 
sive holdfast. 





its broad bosom dotted with picturesque 
islands covered with a luxuriant growth of 
fine cedars, palmettos, and other tropical 
trees. It affords safe anchorage for the 
largest ships of war, and its northern 
boundary is Ireland Island, on which is the 
dockyard, containing an ample basin 
especially excavated and built to receive 
the celebrated Bermuda, the largest float- 
ing dock in the world. 

As we leave the steamer wharf, where is 
lying the good ship Z7inzdad, one of the fine 
vessels belonging to the Quebec Steamship 
Company, which for the past decade and a 
half has carried mails and passengers to 
and from New York without a single acci- 
dent, the landscape widens and we gain a 
good view of the quiet, clean little town 
with its whitewashed roofs shining in-the 
bright November sunlight, giving one the 
impression that all the houses are covered 
by a fresh mantle of new-fallen snow. On 
the left hand rise the cedar-crowned hills 
of Paget, and nestling among the dark and 
feathery foliage are the homes of the 
wealthier members of the community. We 
soon leave the town behind, and are coast- 
ing swiftly along the Pembroke shore 
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where towers on a rocky elevation the 
handsome Princess Hotel, with its long, coo! 
verandas commanding a magnificent view 
of the whole entrance to the harbor. -On, 
on, we glide past Agars Island, stored 
with enough powder and gun-cotton to 
blow Bermuda out of existence should 
accident ever cause these combustibles 
to ignite ; the red-coated sentry turns to 
gaze idly at us for a moment and 
resumes his slow and measured beat. 
On a bare and rocky little promon- 
tory on the eastern boundary of the sound 
stands a silent monolith raised by their 
comrades to the memory of the poor 
fellows who fell victims to that scourge 
of tropical climes, Yellow-Jack. 

Across the wide Sound looms up Gibb’s 
Hill, the highest point of land in Bermuda, 
and perched upon its verdant crest the tall 
shaft of the lighthouse is distinctly out- 
lined against the deep, 
clear blue of the western 
sky. We round the eastern 
end of the dockyard and 
pick our way carefully over 
the “flats” that defend the 
seaward side of the battle- 


mented crags of Ireland § um 
Island. A keen and prac- a “aoe 
tised eye is required to ag 
work through the narrow ; 
and tortuous channels (QQ 


winding in and out be- 
tween great beds of coral 
rocks on whose jagged tops 
grow large sea-fans and 
rods which at low tide are 
partially exposed and emit 
a faint and peculiar odor 
known to the fishermen as 
“husker ” smell. The tiller 
is never still a moment; 
Jim Williams, an_ ideal 
negro, with a broad ebon 
countenance, deep-chested 
and square-shouldered, is 
stationed on the bowsprit 
end, and shouts incessantly 
the warning to “luff” or 
“keep off ” as the exigency 
of our progress requires. 
The Commodore is at the 
helm; a false move and 
we should be dashed to pieces on the 
relentless rocks. The sun throws his rays 
over the dancing waves ; the dark patches 
denote the dangerous reefs beneath; the 
deep blue streaks of clear water mark the 
path for the Lucky Penny. Gazing over her 
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side we hold our breath as we rapidly ap- 
proach what appears to be nothing but a 
bewildering mass of black and cruel rocks, 
and at the moment we feel that one more 
bound and strike we must, Jim’s voice 
rings out clear and sharp “hard off, 
hard off,” and in obedience to her helm 
the good boat swings and the dreaded 
danger is passed with but a few inches to 
spare. An involuntary sigh of relief is heard 
and Jim looks back an instant to grin and 
display a dazzling set of ivories that might 
well be the pride of many a city belle. 
The Somerset “flats” are crossed, and 
looking back over the network of reefs we 
cannot help marveling how we ever got 
safely through ; but these hardy sons of 
the deep, inured to the constant peril, 
seem to be able to pick their way, as does 
a horse of a dark night, by instinct. We 
have now gained the ship channel leading 





A BIT OF NORTH SIDE SCENERY, 


to the western outlet of the barrier reefs, 
known as Chub Cut. Long Bay stretches 
its silvery margin of shining sand away on 
our port beam ; rising precipitately behind, 
the storm-beaten head of Scaur Hill shuts 
out the glimpse of the mighty Atlantic 
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beyond ; on our lee bow appears the iso- 
lated crag of Dan’l’s Head, grim, gaunt 
and desolate, like some giant sentinel 
guarding the green and pleasant farms 
inland. 

We were lost in the magic witchery of 
this fairy scene, when the gruff voice of 


“AS WE LEAVE THE STEAMER WHARI.” 


our pilot jarred on our senses and 
brought us back to the realities of the 
workaday world. “See that there small 
house by the edge o’ the water,” said he, 
pointing, with the thumb and forefinger of 
his left hand full of an enormous pinch of 
snuff, to a tumbled-down looking shanty 
among some straggling clumps of oleanders 
and Spanish bayonets, “a foul and wicked 
murder were done thar one bootiful Sun- 
day night, some four or five yearn ago.” 

Had an infernal machine exploded in 
our midst I don’t think it would have 
startled our party much more than this 
unexpected announcement. The fair and 
peaceful repose of that distant sunlit valley 
suggested far sweeter thoughts than those 
of violence and bloodshed. We eagerly 
gathered round the old fisherman and 
importuned him to recount the details. 

“Well, it ain’t the pleasantest subjeck 
as you could a sot to me,” said the old 
man, inhaling liberally of the pungent 
stimulant, and making, as some worthy 
very tritely remarked, “a dusthole of his 
nose”; “but these be the main facks o’ 
the case, which kicked up a mighty rumpus 
about these ’ere parts jes where they 
happen’d.” 

Before settling himself down in earnest 
to a task which, in his heart of hearts, the 
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old seadog really enjoyed, he cast an eye 
round the horizon, and, taking bearings by 
the prominent buildings on shore, gave the 
following instructions to Jim, at the same 
time relinquishing the tiller to him: “ Put 
her out to Blue Cut, bye; take lighthouse 
over wes’ernmos’ end o’ Sum’set Chu’ch 
for yer runnin’ mark, and keep her 
at that till ye brings dockyard pint 
ower Clarence Hill flagstaff; 1 
reckon that oughter ’bout fetch us 
‘mung the rockfish and hamlets.” 
~ €QO’course,” began the commo- 
~ dore, lifting his sou’wester and 
giving the crisp breeze a chance 
at his still crisper grizzled and 
matted wool, “ it were all along of 
a ooman, or rayther two or three 
oomins, for them critters is bound 
to be at the bottom o’ every kittle 
o’ fish ye bile. This young chap, 
as was named Edward, was mar- 
ried, ye mus’ know, to a cullud 
’ooman; a good, savin’, hard- 
workin’ kind o’ a gal by the name 
o’ Anna Regina, which Hamilton 
folks do say means ‘ queen’ in one 
o’ them furrin languiges as mos’ 
people knows nuffin about, but it 
war mighty little like a queen he treated 
her; do her bes’ to please him she 
might, and kicks and curses and short 
wittles was all her thanks. But, as the 
ole man said, as the parson was a-blow- 
in’ up for not treating his missus good, ‘1 
tuk her for better nor wusser, and begad 
it’s all wusser and no betterer.’ Well, it 
was ’bout same way wie Anna, and so, poo’ 
gal, she bore up wie him and his ways for 
three or four yearn, and said little or nuffin 
to her folks nor nobody, and was pleased 
ef she was let go to chu’ch and prayer 
meetins’ and such like ’oomins’ framgam- 
mery. 

“Ned, he made a kind o’ livin’ by doing 
odd jobs in the fiel’s ’round, and pieced 
out wie boatin’, fishin’, and settin’ one or 
two fishpots round the rocks ; but he had 
plenty of idle time, and he spent it in goin’ 
galavantin’ off with a young ’ooman as was 
no better than hisself. This, as you may 
suppose, gen’lemen, was kind o’ rilin’ to 
Anna, an’ she up an’ gin him a bit o’ her 
mind, and that led to hard words and blows 
from him. Things was ‘bout as bad as 
they well could be, when one bright Sun- 
day a’ternoon Anna rigged up for the 
parish chu’ch meetin’, and found, when she 
got there, this other young ooman as was 
tanglin’ herself wie her husband. When 
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sarvice was over who should come a- 
saunterin’ into the chu’chyard but Ned, 
and as the folks came out he makes up to 
the other little hussy right afore his wife’s 
eyes, and walks off so barefaced wie her, 
leaving Anna to find her own way home. 
No ooman wie any kind o’ spirit would 
stand sich an insult, so Anna she goes 
a’ter ’em, an’ flashes up awful. There was 
Old Nick to pay all round; neighbors 
joined in—some of Anna’s folks and some 
o’ his’n — and high words was spoke on 
both sides. Anna was cryin’ and sobbin’, 
and seemed as she was goin’ into convul- 
but things was patched up and 
Anna was took home, while Ned and the 
other gal went off together spite of all as 
was said. Ten o’clock that night Ned 
went home, and there was Anna ready 
waitin’ fur him, and he’d scarce darkened 
the doorwav afore she ’gun railin’ at him 
tremenjous. The man wassulky, and that 
ugly that he war positively dangerous; 
but Anna she didn’t care, and though he 
told her, in hard, cruel tones, to stop nag- 
gin’ or it would be the wuss for her, she 
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kep’ right on. Well, he got beside hisself, 
and, catching up the kerosine lamp as was 
burning on the table, he flung it, with all his 
might, full at her face. It struck the 
poor gal on the head and burst, setting her 
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hair all afire. Crazy with pain and fear, 
the miserable ooman yelled and screamed 
and ran all round the wretched hut with 
her hair and back all ablaze; how the 
flames was put out nobody ever could tell 
Folks round heard the screamin’, but 
didn’t care to get mixed up in the quarrel 
‘cos they knowed Ned to bea wery wicious 
customer to deal wie when real ugly. 

“ Nex’ mornin’ Ned did not go to work ; 
and when some of Anna’s frien’s went 
round to see how she come out o’ last 
night’s squabble, he told ’em that Anna’d 
runned away, and to carry out the story 
he actually offered thirty shillings reward 
in the Hamilton newspapers for informa- 
tion ’bout her. But folks began to scrape 
up bits o’ stories about Ned’s goin’s on and 
some told how they had heard the screams, 
so the police was called in, and they took 
Ned into safe holdin’ and searched the hut. 
They found nuffin of the missin’ gal, but 
it was clear that a lot o’ clothing had been 
burnt in the open chimbley and here and 
there about the floor they picked up burnt 
rags and bits o’ half-burnt hair. The lamp 
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HOUSE ? 


was smashed and on the floor in pieces, 
and a chair was flung down and all broke. 

“Ned was locked up, and everybody 
being now thoroughly roused and up to 
fever pitch o’ excitement, the search was 
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continued day after day all over the rocks, 
and the beach ; the bay was dredged ; they 
hunted high and low, but nuffin was heard 
from the missin’ ’ooman, but s’picion 
gained ewery day that the poo’ critter 
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whalemen, gen’lemen, an’ in rough weather 
they’d spilt many a bucket of ile to make 
jes sich acalm. But what could make it 
there that day? Without sumthin’ was 
under that there water, the calm would 


‘““BUT THESE BE THE MAIN FACKS ’O THE CASE.” 


had met wie foul play, and though dis- 
couraged a bit, no one gave up huntin’. 
“So things went on for a hull week, and 
a bright, calm Sunday came round again ; 
not a breff o’ air stirred a ripple on the 
sea, which lay like a great sheet o’ shiny 
glass. On the top of Wreck Hill, which 
you can see right back of Dan’l’s Head, 
some pilots was standin’ talking o’ the 
strange case of the missin’ Anna, and at 
the same time, as they mos’ en gen’ral does 
o’ mornins’, they cast their spy-glasses all 
around the horizon for any sail as might 
have hove in sight since last evenin’ and 
was lookin’ for a pilot-boat. Sail there 
was none, but a faint sigh o’ wind was 
creepin’ up, jes ripplin’ the water like 
dimples on the cheeks o’ a chubby baby, 


‘when, all o’ a sudden, one o’ the chaps 


pointed to the middle o’ Long Bay, right 
in the middle o’ Ship Channel, jes about 
where we be sailin’ ‘long now, and there 
they saw an dle calm, like as if some one 
had throwed a barrel of ile on the water. 
There was no mistakin’ the greasy, slimy 
kind o’ spot. The Somerset folks is old 


never stay right there in one round spot, 
and like a flash it struck ’em all that per- 
haps the missin’ gal had been moored off 
under there by her willain of a husband. 
a’ter he’d killed her. One stayed to keep 
track o’ the place, the rest soon had their 
pilot-gig out, and guided by the man on 
the ‘Wreck ’ they was soon over the spot. 
The water was kind o’ thickish for our clear 
water, and bein,’ as I told ye, right in Ships 
Channel, was too deep to see anythin’, 
However, they took marks and had the 
place fixed in their mind so as they could 
come any time. They then went and told 
the police magistrate their ideas, and bright 
and early Monday morning, being nine 
days after Anna was gone, the dockyard 
’thorities sent down a diver. Well, he was 
down a mighty long time, but when he did 
come up he brought a shoe and a bit 0’ 
cullud calico petticoat. This was fust 
evidence, bein’ easily recognized as Anna’s 
by her folks on the spot, for every boat 
mos’ from Dockyard, Somerset, and the 
near parishes was round the place, and 
encouragin’ the diver to go again. He 
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went a second time, and a’ter what to the 
people hangin’ about seemed to be hours, 
he signalled by his string to haul up and up 
came a great double-eight sandstone block, 
such as is used for building wharves, piers, 
fish-ponds, and sich like places. 

“ But still the diver stayed belowand sig- 
nalled for the rope to be sent down ; when 
they hauled it up, very gently indeed, 
accordin’ as the signals came, all that 
remained of the unlucky gal was lashed to 
the lower end. Ah!” said the seasoned 
old salt, making a wry grimace, “ guess I 
needn’t tell you what the bundle looked 
like ;"" and to stomach the memory of so 
grewsome a sight, another great pinch of 
snuff was absorbed by his capacious nostrils. 

“The attorney gen’l, he soon got a case 
up with those awful proofs. The stone 
was found to fit exactly into a nitch in 
Ned’s fish-pond wall; the clothing was 
identified : the jury, after disagreein’ twice, 


promise of publishin’ the account and sell- 
in’ copies, the price of which was to go 
to his poor ole mother, how he did the 
murder. He jes’ flung heron the floor and 
strangled the breff clean out o’ the poor 
soul. 

“He’s buried out thar on one o’ them 
islands in the Sound, and at the head of 
his unhallowed grave is placed the double- 
eight as had held his wife down in Long 
Bay. A fittin’ monument, as you’ll admit, 
gen’lemen, for sich a cruel and brutal act.” 

While the old fisherman was giving us 
the details of the ghastly tragedy that had 
so startled the inhabitants of those lovely 
shores as to become for ever after a tradi- 
tion among them, the Lucky Penny had 
sped merrily on her way and was beginning 
to feel the effect of the long, even swell of 
the great Atlantic. The islands were a dim 
and filmy outline far on the distant horizon, 
on which we could only just distinguish 











“AN INQUISITIVE NIBBLE WAS FELT.” 


found the wretch guilty at last, and he was 
condemned to be hanged inside o’ Hamil- 
ton jail. Jes afore goin’ to the gallows 
he told a newspaper writer, upon the 


the most prominent landmarks. Jim and 
the Commodore went for’ard and got the 
killick all clear to heave overboard ; the 
mainsail was allowed to run down, and 
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soon the boat was luffed sharply into the 
wind, the jib furled, the anchor dropped, 
and we were on the ground. 

The first thing to do was to catch small 
fish enough to serve for bait for the larger 


game, and we all had our small lines 
quickly prepared, baited with fat mussels 
and a toothsome morsel of lobster that 
would tempt the veriest epicure of a yel- 
lowtail. Soon the fine electric shock that 
tells of an inquisitive nibble was felt, and 
at the next signal a sharp jerk backward 
meets with a vicious tug-tug-tugging at the 
bottom that sends a thrill of pleasure 
through you and tells you that you have not 
struck in vain. Hand over hand you rapidly 
take in your line, which is carried through 
the water in zig-zag flashes as your captive 
dashes wildly about in the vain endeavor 
to free himself of the hook ; but the shin- 
ing scales gleam through the pellucid 
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water, and leaning carefully over the gun- 
wale you ease your finger under his gills, 
and the first fish is landed. The fun 
waxes fast and furious, for we have evi- 
dently struck a school of large yellowtails, 


and line after line is hauled in with the 
striped beauties flapping and wriggling on 
the hook. Jim and the Commodore are 
delighted with the success of the drop, and 
have all they can do taking the fish off 
each line as it is hauled up, and rebaiting 
it for a fresh cast. Those of the party 
who are new to this kind of work are wild 
with excitement, but the old hands are 
languid and undemonstrative, knowing 
that this is but the prelude to the real 
work of the day. 

About twenty minutes or so after the com- 
mencement of the sport there comes a lull 
to the harvest, and the eager fishermen hang 
carelessly over the lines, when suddenly 















































the Doctor, who is sitting in the stern, 
gives a tremendous strike on his line and 
jumps up on his feet in a flash as he feels 
the weight far heavier than anything he 
has yet experienced. 

“Gather in, gather in,” shouts Da 
Shields, “or ye’ll lose him sure as fate,” 
but the tautened line is flying backwards 
and forwards as if it is attached to a flash 
of forked lightning, and the Doctor is 
wildly endeavoring to get it in, but every 
now and then, wet and slippery, it eludes 
his grasp, and is only recovered after a 
frantic grab. “Don’t gie him any slack, 
sir,” is Jim’s warning, and the Doctor 
commences slowly to pull in, yard by yard. 
Jim is peering over the side to catch the 
first glimpse of the prize, and as the dark 
object shines deep down in the transparent 
depths below, he’s the first to exclaim : 
“Haul, sir, haul; blest ef ye ain’t hooked a 
“shark!” and sure enough, darting frantic- 
ally about, a young cub shark is seen mak- 
ing effort to recover his liberty. The Doctor 
is a keen sportsman, and hangs manfully 
to his fish,which is now within two or three 
yards of the surface, when the Commodore 
comes up behind him, saying, “‘ Guess you’d 
better let me take him in for ye,” and the 
Doctor reluctantly hands him the line. 
The old man stands up on the edge of the 
stern, and taking the line as low down as 
he can reach, swings the fish dexterously 
inboard. Jim ison the alert. Grabbing the 
line from Da Shields, he lifts the shark 
quickly up, and in a moment the strug- 
gling little demon is gripped between his 
knees as if within a vice. Holding the 
line taut with his left hand, the agile fellow 
whips out his sheath-knife from his belt, 
and with a few sharp gashes the hook is 
out and the fish freed, but not done with 
by along chalk. Very carefully and gin- 
gerly Jim now seizes it with both hands, 
just where, if it were an animal, the neck 
would be, and carries it to the deck, press- 
ing its nose against the planks. The Com- 
modore is ready with the hammer end of a 
hatchet ; one swift, heavy blow right on the 
end of the snout and the game little shark 
is quivering in its death struggle. 

“Well, gen’lemen, ef as there’s sharks 
round,” said the Commodore, rather dole- 
fully, “‘ye ain’t goin’ to ketch many big fish 
hereabouts.” But we protested that we 
did not want any better fun than catching 
such fighting fellows as the one that had 
just been killed. “ Oh, very well, go ahead 
then,” grumbled the old man ; and within 
the next hour five others had been added 
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to the first victim, and others were seen 
darting at the bait and lobster scraps that 
were thrown over, when Jim exclaimed, 
“ He’d bet a dollar he’d clear the cussed 
critters away,” for while they were round 
not another fish would be allowed to take 
the bait. So when the next fish, a fine fellow 
about two and a half feet long, was hauled 
in, instead of beating his brains with the 
blunt end of the hatchet, the Commodore 
brought a small piece of board with him, 
and, after some manipulation, managed to 
hold it under the wriggling tail, while a 
quick blow severed that appendage from 
the body, and Jim deliberately fiung the 
struggling fish overboard again. For a 
moment it lay perfectly still and stupefied, 
but finding itself in its natural element 
once more, attempted to wag its stump, 
but without its finny extremity could neither 
sink nor swim at all. It was the most ludi- 
crous sight you ever saw, and made us all 
laugh heartily, though it seemed like need- 
less cruelty. The effect was wonderful ; 
for no sooner was he noticed by his brethren 
of the deep than he was surrounded by 
three or four of them, who began to dart 
at him and bite and tug until he sunk 
slowly out of sight, whether killed by the 
loss of his tail or put an end to by his ruth- 
less congeners, I know not, but after his 
disappearance we never saw another shark. 

This was, indeed, a novel method of get- 
ting rid of unwelcome visitors, and was 
new to us all, but the Commodore said that 
it was often resorted to by the fishermen 
when the sharks interfered with the catch- 
ing of the more valuable fish. In Bermuda 
the young or cub shark, which after ail is 
not the real man-eating ocean shark, but a 
speciesof dogfish, is considered a delicacy by 
the natives, and when properly prepared, as 
the French’say, “avec les condiments,” is not 
half such bad eating, even for a white man. 

It was now decided to try our luck with 
the rock-fish, and for that purpose lines of 
a suitable size were uncoiled. A fine 
young yellowtail of about a pound weight 
was impaled artistically through the upper 
portion of his back, and the flapping fish 
was laid on the deck while Jim, who had 
been busily engaged pounding up a large 
bucketful of chopped fish and fry, took a 
large handful of this uninviting mixture 
and deftly wound several yards of the line 
above the lead around the bolus until the 
mass was firmly held within the coil, and a 
kind of half bow-knot held allfirm. Our 
several lines being prepared in this 
manner, they were lowered carefully over 
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the boat’s sides, their direction being 
governed by the Commodore’s inspection 
of the bottom through the medium of a 
good water-glass. When almost to the square is let in after the manner of an 
bottom a sudden upward jerk of the fish- ordinary pane in a window sash, and the 
ing line liberated the ball of chopped bait, other end left open for the admission 
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by wind and wave. The apparatus is made 
of four wooden sides, into one end of which 
a strong pane of glass about eight inches 
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THE CORAL HOME OF THE ROCK FISH, 


si which spread silently over the hooked of the gazer’s face. 
he yellowtail. A water-glass, I ought to 
a explain, is a very simple, and at the same 
tee time, excellent contrivance for getting a 
his clear view of the bottom, when, without it, 

it would be impossible to do so by reason 
of the ruffle on the water’s surface, caused 


The glass of the 
box is laid on the surface of the water, and 
by placing your face well into the aperture 
at the top, the bottom can be distinctly 
seen even at the depth of twelve and thir- 
teen fathoms, so wonderfully clear is the 
water around Bermuda. 
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But let us return to our fishing. As 
soon as the lines were all placed in good 
position, Jim went for’ard and began to 
slack away the grapnel rope, and the Zucky 
Penny drifted gently away to leeward 
until we were fifteen or twenty yards astern 
of where our bait lay. Of course we had 
paid out our fishing lines so as not to 
disturb our bait. “ Now,” said our mentor, 
“ef ye feels a bite, don’t be in too great a 
hurry to strike; let ’em kind o’ gorge it 
fust, and as ye feels ’em sneakin’ off, then 
jes lay back and sock it to ’em wie all yer 
might.” 

We were evidently at work in real ear- 
nest now; no one spoke a single word for 
awhile, but kept a eager gaze on his own 
line, only casting a furtive glance now and 
then at one’s neighbor’s to see how he fared. 
The strain was kept up for some little while 
till one of us, uneasily shifting his position, 
said, “‘ Commodore, I guess there are no 
fish hereabouts now.” “Ain’t they?” 
grunted the old man, contemptuously. 
“You jes’ wait till the smell of that there 
fry coaxes the critters out o’ the rocks; 
and when ye find yer line a-whizzin’ through 
yer fingers like a red-hot poker, p’raps 
you’d wish ye hadn’t spoke so quick, may 
be.” 

And as if to verify the truth of the last 
assertion, I felt a slight nibble at the end 
of my line. I cautiously raised my right 
hand, ready to strike if the warning was a 
genuine bite. The fish, taking my bait into 
his mouth, was slowly backing with his 
prey, while he sucked it well into his gills 
preparatory to bolt ; and as I felt the first 
rush of the line in my left hand, down 
came my right on the tautening tackle, 
and with a backward jump, holding fast to 
the line with both hands, I landed into the 
cockpit. Tug—tug—tug—and despite my 
strongest efforts to resist I was dragged to 
the combings, against which I breasted my 
chest, while my hands, drawn forward by the 
battling fish, rattled a regular castanet tune 
on the deck which was anything but agree- 
able. “Hold him, hold him! ” exclaimed 
Jim, excitedly, “let me take him, sir; I 
don’t think you kin manage him by your- 
self.” ‘“ Get away, confound you!” I panted, 
“T will fight him if it tears my hands off ;” 
and I held on like grim death to a nigger, 
to use a familiar simile of the island. My 
companions were all interested spectators of 
the struggle until Da Shields warned them 
to mind their own lines if they did not 
wish to lose their chance. In the mean- 
while my steady strain on the captive 


began to tell, and straightening up I began 
with all my might to gather in a yard or two 
of my tackle; but as the fish would in his 
turn begin to jerk and tug I had to desist 
from hauling in, and simply wedge my 
hands against the gunwale of the boat, and 
let him rap my knuckles until they were 
cut and bleeding. 

It was a grand tussle for mastery, and 
roused every feeling for conquest keenly 
within me. My teeth were set firmly 
together, and the exertion made my breath 
come thick and fast. Jim smiled grimly, 
and said: “Don’t give him slack, sir, or 
he’ll have you on the rocks in a flash, and 
cut your line off short as a pipeshank on 
one of them heads.” I knew well enough 
what my captive was after, and bent all my 
energies to prevent it. Again I felt him 
yielding, and commenced hauling in, very 
little at first, but after one or two tugs he 
came more easily. “That’s it; keep him 
comin’; now’s the time; haul hard,haul hard, 
and he’s your’n.” I answered to the encour- 
agement, and gathered in the line hand- 
over-hand as fast as I could. 

As the big fellow caught sight of the 
boat he “ flurried”’ again for a short while, 
but not an inch would I yield, till at length, 
exhausted by the protracted struggle, my 
stubborn antagonist gave in, and I was 
enabled to bring him safe to the boat’s 
side, where Jim was awaiting him. As I 
lifted just his head out of the water, a 
hooked gaff was quickly passed between 
his gills, and with a last hoist the prize 
was flapping on the ladle-board of the 
Lucky Penny. He proved to bea magni- 
ficent rockfish of over fifty pounds, and in 
prime condition. 

In the well a dozen or more fine fish 
were splashing by the time the stately sun 
began to blink at us in the face as he 
slowly wended his way towards the western 
horizon, as if loth to quit a world where all 
looked so sweet and calm and fair. Lines 
were reluctantly coiled, bait and scraps 
thrown overboad, decks washed down, and 
finally, after some difficulty, which gave the 
Commodore a chance for a choice and 
varied catalogue of unique ejaculations, 
the killick was aboard, and we spread our 
canvas for home. 

The Commodore told us, as he set- 
tled himself aft at the tiller, that they 
in general preferred running out to 
the westward, if the wind admitted it, 
because the morning sun was behind them 
in the east and cast the shadows of the 
rocks clear and distinct before the boat, 
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and the same happy arrange- 
ment came about when run- 
ning home to the eastward, 
while the sun was descend- 
ing in the west ; but of course 
this was only in reality a 
secondary consideration, the 
main one being to select 
such of the numerous good 
fishing grounds as insured 
them a fair wind home ; their 
axiom is that if there is any 
beating to windward to be 
done to do it going out. 
Sometimes they are left in 
the lurch even with the most 
careful calculations, as the 
wind is liable to shift dur- 
ing the time they are on the 
fishing grounds. It is con- 
sidered always very dangerous 
to cross the “ flats” after dark; 
and if the weather is calm 
and settled they often prefer 
spending the night at anchor 
in their boats than attempt 
the hazardous undertaking of 
groping their way home over 
the rocks. In the winter 
months, especially during the 
vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes, sudden and violent 
storms are apt to occur, but 
the staunch little boats are 
so sea-worthy, the fishermen 
such skilled mariners and 
such practiced judges of the 
weather, that accidents are 
of very rare occurrence. 
Fishing by hook and line 


is carried on mostly during the winter 
months when the fish seem to bite better, but 
during the hot months the fish are mostly 
caught by setting fishpots among the broad 
flats that bound Bermuda on the northern 





THE ROCKS OF SPANISH POINT. 


side, and the surplus stock, which is always 
brought home alive in the wells with which 
most of the fishing boats are fitted, is stored 
away in large fish ponds ’longshore for 
winter consumption and trade. 


ON THE WHEEL. 


How fair they lie ! — the circling hills, 
Down whose green slopes the summer spills 
Her lavish wealth of sun and rain, 

Of light and dew. Along the plain, 

The errant spice-winds, breathing balm 

And scent of southern pine and palm, 
Whisper amid the rustling corn 

That shakes its plumes beneath the morn. 
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ON THE WHEEL. 


Through grassy closes, clear and bright 
The brooks dance in the misty light, 
And one blithe bird, loud caroling, 
Dips in the flood a glancing wing. 
The flowers that bloom beside the way, 
The glistening hedge, the thorny spray, 
And myriad beaded blades of grass 
Sparkle with diamonds as we pass. 
Hark! from the field the farmer’s song, 
And answering echoes, sweet and long, 
Redouble round the emerald vale, 

Till o’er the wold they faint and fail. 


Still as we pass on noiseless wheels, 

The changing landscape glows and reels; 
The flaming sun, high and more high, 
Mounts up the cloudless summer sky: 

We catch the shouts of lads at play 
Amid the fragrant new-mown hay, 

And sounds of shrill-voiced grigs that sing, 
And whetted scythes that cheerly ring. 
Through many a shifting scene we flash: 
We hear the busy mill-whcel dash; 

We hear the shaft that creaks and groans, 
The ceaseless whirring of the stones ; 
Then on we fare; the clattering mill 

Is left behind, and all is still. 

Ay, all is still; high noon o’erhead 

A poppied influence hath shed ; 

The very insects cease to hum, 

And all the breathless world is dumb. 


Still on with noiseless wheels we go, 
Till in the west the sun dips. low—- 
Till whip-poor-wills begin to call, 

And o’er the fields slim shadows fall. 
Along our way the midges spin ; 
Hushed is the day’s melodious din, 
While piping voices, far and_ near, 

With sweet lamenting vex the ear. 

The forest aisles are still and dark, 
Save where the fire-fly lights his spark ; 
And o’er the marish by the way 

A mist is rising, ghostly gray. 

Now softly glows the evening star 
Above us; we have ridden far, 

And night is come; a sound of bells, 
Like sudden music, sinks and swells 

In yonder vale, and through the night 
A lamp shines like a beacon-light. 

Ah, happy inn! ah, happy guest! 

How sweet is night! how sweet is rest! 


James B. Kenyon. 

















As we paddled nearly fifty miles the day 
before we reached the Cat Head, it is pro- 
voking to be again stopped by the waves an 
hour after breakfast, and landed on a little 
sand-spit, backed by a marsh full of mos- 
quitoes, where we must spend the remain- 
der of the day ; nor comforting that night 
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their might, for the wind is increasing rap- 
idly, preventing our return before we go a 
mile, and necessitating a run of several 
miles before the wind ere we can gain a 
haven. Billy, always a dismal prophet, 
begins to exclaim at the large and increas- 
ing size of the waves between us and the 
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THE WINNIPEG STERN-WHEELER. 


to hear the rain pattering on our tent, be- 
tokening a storm, and further delay. What 
is our pleasure to find, after breakfast, that 
our men think we may proceed ; that the 
traverse from Point Wigwam, where we are, 
to the nearest island in the bay, six miles 
distant, is decided on. 

As we leave the little harbor, a tremen- 
dous splash beneath our very paddles star- 
tles us. ‘“Nahma!” cry the men, “ah ha, 
Nahm,” and we are introduced to the king 
of the northern waters, 

We now try the sail, a rude affair 
enough —a square-sail hauled up over a 
forked pole in the front part of the 
canoe —but by means of which we make 
much more rapid progress than is our wont; 
yet not rapid enough for George, who sets 
the men at work paddling also with all 


Sturgeon Islands, to which we are heading, 
asserting in short and decided phrase that 
we can never reach them. The waves 
grow larger and noisier, and we reckon 
with anxiety the space that still remains. 
We speed along as never before, the wave- 
crests occasionally dashing over our gun- 
wales, the canoe bending and twisting as 
each wave rushes angrily from stern to 
bow, and the wind threatening to tear the 
mast from its frail lashings. 

We are glad enough when the lee of one 
of the Sturgeon Islands is reached at the 
end of an hour —the most perilous expe- 
rienced. Did we know that this island was 
to be our prison for three miserable days, 
we should have taken our arrival with less 
equanimity! Hoping later in the day to 
be able to push forward, our canoe is not 


1 This article forms one of the chapters of a most entertaining volume just published by Cupples, Upham & Co., of Boston, 
The author made a journey from St. Paul, in Minnesota, to a point on the Saskatchewan River, in Canada, for the purpose of 
observing the eclipse of 1860, A part of the country which at that time was a wilderness contains, by the census of 1880, 


70,000 souls, supporting 28 newspapers. 





We would like to find room for the whole book, for it is full of suggestive narrative. 
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THE START FROM THE STONE FORT. 


at first unloaded, but merely kept next the 
shore by small trees falling from the beach 
across the bow and stern. Landing is 
made in the pelting rain; and the tent- 
poles being at the bottom of the canoe, we 
three philosophers solace ourselves with 
one umbrella and one rubber blanket be- 
tween us, until the men have made a sort of 
wigwam of poles, bent, twisted, and bound 
together, and on the windward-side have 
thrown over it the tent-cover ; to this, and 
the comfort of a roaring fire in front, we 
then retreat and bemoan our fate. The 
days are gliding swiftly by. Ten have 
passed since leaving Fort Garry. Less 
than ten remain to the day of the eclipse, 
after we are at last freed from our prison ; 
and half the journey is not made. It is 
true that winds will not detain us on the 
river, but there we will have to contend 
with .he unfailing current. 

The island which affords the philosophers 


at once a shelter and a prison is about a foot | 


above the level of the lake, and about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards long by half as wide: so 
at least we estimate it; but with all our ex- 
plorations, we are unable to penetrate to 
either extremity. It is made up of a bul- 
rush muskeg, willow and alder chapperal, 
sand and boulders. We explore nearly 
half an acre of it with limited success, and 
have for an outlook fragments of similar 
islands of equal interest in the near distance. 

We are glad to be called at three o’clock 
on the morning of the fourth day by the 
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ever watchful George, 
and though the waves 
are still high, and the 
traverse ahead a long one 
glad enough to venture it 
The men hastily arouse 
themselves, light their 
pipes, take two or three 
whiffs, and then, laying 
hold of the canoe with 
many interjections and 
“ughs,” they turn it over, 
and, three men on each 
side, carry it, stern fore- 
most, into the water, 
bringing it around as the 
stern floats, so that it lies 
broadside in water up to 
the men’s knees. Steers- 
man and bowsman then 
hold each his end, steady- 
ing the canoe, and direct- 
ing the loading. Nar- 
cisse jumps in, and stows 
away, with the two 
Georges’ help, the boxes and bags which 
the others bring, working always on 
the run. An open framework is placed 
on the floor in the middle, and on it 
oil-cloth, tent-bag, and blankets are thrown 
for the philosophers’ seats ; the men sit 
on narrow slats slung by thongs about six 
inches below the thwarts. The baggage 
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all in, the philosophers are carried out in 
the same way, the men get in, and the 
canoe is off. After rounding Limestone 
Point, and crossing Portage Bay, we land 
on .a little island for breakfast, which the 
men by this time havesurely earned. Break- 
fast, dinner and supper are all one and the 
same thing. Pemmican, 
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amount of flour or broken biscuit. But 
sometimes, when our philosophers are hard 
put to it, and forced to take their meal in 
the canoe, the pemmican is eaten raw, 
chopped out of the bag with a hatchet, and 
accompanied simply by the biscuit, which 
has received the soubriquet of ‘“ Red-river 





bannocks (simple flour, 
water, and salt), and hard 
biscuit are the staples, 
washed down with tea. 
Potatoes long since gave 
out, and the ham and 
salt beef are so strong 
that the saltless pemmi- 
can is soon preferred. 
This, too, is the genuine 
article, just as put up on 
the plains—now no longer 
to be had —and a vastly 
different thing from the 
material of that name put 
up in England for Arctic 
travelers. 

The meat, cut in long 
flakes from the warm car- 
‘cass of the buffalo, and 
dried in the sun, is-after- 
wards beaten into shreds 
by fails upon a floor of 
buffalo-hide on the open 
prairie ; the hide is then 
sewn into a bag, the meat 
jammed in, the top sewed 
up, all but one corner, 
into which more meat is 
crowded; and then the 
fat, which has meanwhile, 
been tried, is poured in 
scalding hot, filling every 
crevice. A_ species of 
cranberry is often added with the meat. 
The whole forms a bolster-shaped bag, as 
solid and as heavy as stone ; and in this 
condition it remains, perhaps for years, 
until it is eaten. Each bag weighs from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty pounds. 
One who has tried it will not wonder that 
it was once used, in the turmoils of the 
contests between the Northwest and Hud- 
son Bay Companies, to form a redoubt, 
armed with two swivel guns. 

We have two ways of preparing this — one 
called “rub-a-boo,” when it is boiled in a 
great deal of water, and makes a soup; 
the other more favorite dish is “rousseau,” 
when it is thrown into the frying-pan, fried 
in its own fat, with the addition, perhaps, 
of a little salt pork, and mixed with a small 
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granite.” These wonderful objects, as 
large as sea-biscuit, are at least three-quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness, and against 
them the naturalist’s geological hammer is 
always brought into requisition. 

But the “infidel dish,” as we termed 
rousseau, is by comparison with the others 
palatable, though it is even then impossible 
to so disguise it as to avoid the suggestion 
of tallow candles ; and this and the leath- 
ery, or india-rubbery, structure of the meat 
are its chief disqualifications. But even 
rousseau may lose its charms when taken 
as a steady diet three times a day for 
weeks ; especially when it is served in the 
frying-pan, and breakfast or dinner over, 
one sees the remnants with the beef or pork 
all hustled together into the boiling kettle ; 
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WILL PORTAGE FOR PEMMICAN. 


the biscuit, broken bannocks, and un- 
washed cups placed in the bread-bag ; 
the plates, knives, and forks tossed into 
the meat-dish, and all, combined in the 
ample folds of an old bit of gunny-cloth 
which has served daily at once as dish- 





cloth and table-cloth, thrown into 
the canoe to rest until the next 
meal, when at last Billy finds time 
to wash the dishes— the table- 
cloth, never. 

We are able, indeed, to vary 
our diet a little now and then — 
but they are rare occasions — by 
barter with the Indians for fish, 
which they catch in the streams 
(not in the lake), by shooting a 
stray duck, goose, or gull (nothing 
coming amiss), or — shall we tell 
it to civilized ears ?—by the eggs 
of sea-fowl, picked up on the sandy 
islands, where they can be found 
in every stage of incubation. Our 
first experience of this was only a 
few days out—the day we made 
the traverse from the west to the 
east coast. We passed an island 
where the men dashed ashore to 
get a gull they had shot, and 


brought it back with several 
dozen eggs besides. The gull 





measured fifty-six inches in spread 
of wings, and the eggs were as big 
as tuskevs’. We ordered ham and 
eggs that might, but, when the 
meal was served, discovered that 
Billy had fried the ham indeed, but 
boiled the eggs. They were “fresh,” 
however, Billy declared; for had he not 
tested them by a plunge in water? Not 
one, however; but had been under the 
mother for a week, and some were on the 
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point of hatching. We were a little hesi- 
tant at first, but four or five days of pem- 
mican gave us less scruple ; and, the Rubi- 
con once crossed, incipient feathers no 
longer alarm us, and half-hatched gulls’ 
and terns’ eggs are an eagerly sought diet. 
We are indeed fast lapsing into savagery. 

We have now a long stretch of tame 
coast before us—low-lying forest land of 
tamarack and spruce, 
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next morning, finding a bit of grass-land 
for our bed, but scarcely a stick of wood 
for a fire. 

The next day we paddle from three 
o’clock in the morning until supper time, 
rounding the cape and camping perhaps 
ten miles north of where we started; the 
wind being southerly and freshening with 
the day, we are fortunate in getting around 





with occasional pop- 
lars and willows, 
edged by a muskeg, 
and that by a sand 
beach little indented. 
Here and there hori- 
zontal layers of lime- 
stone crop out a few 
feet only above the 
water ; and now and 
then the marshes ap- 
pear to overflow, as 
some small stream 
seeks a dozen outlets 
for its murky flood. 
Along this uninteresting shore we for- 
tunately make steady progress. We are glad 
enough, however, as toward nightfall we 
espy some Indian lodges, to stop and ex- 
change, with equal relish on both sides, pem- 
mican and tobacco for fresh fish and ducks. 
As usual, the women come out to the canoe 
for the barter, wading nearly to their waists, 
regardless of their clothing, and among them 
a very pretty maiden of about seventeen 
with whom our boys pass many a merry 
word ; while the men squat on the beach, 
speechless, smoking, their faces half hidden 
behind their knees. This little diversion 
gives our boys new spirit; and after pad- 
dling briskly twelve miles farther, making 
in all about sixty miles this day, we come 
to a cosy little harbor and a most welcome 
fish supper. 

The following night proves the coldest 
we have experienced, the thermometer fall- 
ing to forty-four degrees (July 10-11). The 
men awake stiff with their long day’s pull 
and the chilly air, and it is sunrise or nearly 
four o’clock before we are off—an un- 
wonted late hour for an auspicious day. 
But after a time, when at the end of our 
long uniform coast line we have begun to 
turn toward the east, to round Cape Kit- 
chinashi, alias ‘ Missineo,” the Big Point,” 
or “ Detour,” which stretches ten miles or 
more abruptly into the lake, the wind 
freshens, and we are forced to the lee of 
one of the Gull Islands, which we reach by 
dinner time and cannot leave until the 








FORT GARRY IN 1860. 


the point to its northern lee shore in season; 
an hour later might have detained us another 
day. 

Along this smooth coast we try for the 
first time a new style of progression — 
tracking. A long light line is attached to the 
canoe near the bow, while to the other end 
three men upon the beach fasten their track- 
ing or portage straps — long pieces of raw- 
hide, broad in the middle and ending in 
thongs ; the broad part is passed over the 
shoulder, the ends fastened to the rope, 
and thus harnessed, the men drag our 
canoe at a dog-trot, while George, with his. 
sweep-paddle, keeps the bow from shore, 
and Boozie has an eye out for rocks. The 
water in this, portion of Lake Winnipeg is 
much clearer; and we judge its name, 
“dirty water,” was given it by frequenters 
of the southern portion. ‘The same differ- 
ence was noted on the return voyage. 

Billy announces “no more sugar;” 
even the flour is getting low. The only 
article of food of which there appears to be 
an abundance is pemmican, and of this we 
have already cached a bag on the road, 
and now make asecond cache. 

We comfort ourselves, however, by a 
sight of the shores about and beyond the 
entrance to the Saskatchewan, which only 
a northerly or easterly storm can now 
prevent our reaching on the morrow. Still, 
we confess to much uneasiness. But five 
days remain to the eclipse, and George 
says, and all his men corroborate him, that 
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five days is the least time in which the jour- 
ney up the river can be made. Are we to miss 
it by the paltry distance that the eye can 
traverse? Cumberland House, a Hudson 
Bay Company’s post, is our destination, 
and is most favorably situated in the very 
center of the belt of total eclipse; but 
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the river below it runs in a very oblique 
course through the belt, so that if we can 
only reach the Pas, a mission-station some 
distance farther down the river, we shall still 
gain the desired belt, though only its edge, 
where the period of totality will be very brief. 
But we say nothing of this to our men. 


WINNIPEG IN 1871. 


TRAINING 


WuHew! 


FOR THE 


RACE. 


Did ye hever see henny-think like it, the way ’e’s a flyn’ round ? 


What do ye s’pose the younker ud do with a track for ’is trainin’-ground ? 
I tell ye, Bob, ’e’s as likely a covey as hever I ’ad in tow; , 
The feller what shows ’im ’is little wheel ye ’ad better believe haint slow. 
What! ahead o’ the record a minute! an’ still’ e’s a spinnin’ round ! 

If ’e puts that on to-morrow, mate, we be winners a ’undred pound. 

Just keep this performance shady, Bob, an’ we'll divy, will you an’ me— 
The manner ’e dives at that nasty curve just a curdles my blood to see! 
Slow hup! slow hup, my hindustrious kid! ye be hover a-steppin’ work. 
Slow hup! an I'll give ye a rubbin’ down as is fit for a royal Turk. 

Yer a-doin’ a-middlin’ well, my boy, but yer time is a trifle bad ! 

Just a /eetle be’ind the fence, aye, Bob, just a /ee//e be’ind, my lad. 


S. Conant Foster. 














MY EXPERIENCE IN BALLOONING. 


BY P. L. STERNBERGH. 


In the early part of last summer I found 
myself planted for three months in Vine- 
borough, a little town in Central New 
York. I was recruiting my health and 
studying English literature as exemplified 
by some of the best novelists, but I found 
it very dull work. I had soon become 
acquainted with all the people in the place, 
and discovered that their society was not 
quite so stimulating as that to which I had 
been accustomed, so there was but little 
diversion to be looked for in that quarter. 
There was a beautiful lake near Vine- 
borough, and sailing, fishing and boating 
were afforded by it. But to tell the truth, 
I had soon become tired of this, and 
hardly two weeks had gone by before [ 
systematically avoided the beautiful sheet 
of water. Well, three or four weeks had 
passed ; I was beginning to acknowledge 
to myself that I had been a fool to come to 
such a slow-going old place, and I heartily 
wished myself away. 

One day I was rummaging among the 
books that comprised the scanty library in 
the house where I had taken rooms. 
There was little or nothing that could 
interest me, and I was about to throw down 
in disgust the last one that I had picked 
up, when the title caught my eye. It was 
the “ History and Practice of Ballooning,” 
by David Loomis. The first cause of my 
disgust had been some mathematical 
tables which I saw on one of the pages. 
On turning over the leaves, however, I saw 
that they were almost the only ones in the 
book, the rest being a history of zronau- 
tics and an account of the writer’s own 
experience. I read a few pages of the 
latter, and was so interested that I turned 
back to the beginning and began to read. 
To my intense surprise it was nearly dark 
when I looked up from the last chapter ; 
my eyes were aching, and my name was 
being called over the house. Hastily 
closing the volume I hurried down stairs 
to supper, my mind full of the thoughts 
suggested by the wonderful tales I had 
just read. After supper I read the first 
part of the book, a history of ballooning 
since the days of Montgolfier. For the 
first time I made the acquaintance of 
Pilotre de Rozier, Charles, Blanchard, 
Green, Godard, Nadar, Glaisher, Wise, and 
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many others. Their names since became 
so familiar to me through this and other 
histories that I always hated to meet them. 
For balloon histories, as the reader will 
find on examination, are the most intensely 
monotonous things on earth until they get 
down to the very latest period. However, 
the subject was all new to me then and I 
was deeply interested. The best part of 
the book was the account of the author’s 
experience. He was a plain man, who set 
out with no other help than his own ingenu- 
ity and perseverance, to become a balloon- 
ist. As such men usually do, he suc- 
ceeded, and left a straightforward account 
of it, written clearly and in an interesting 
way that aroused my most ardent enthu- 
siasm. I went to bed convinced that bal- 
looning was a thing within the reach of 
any one who had a little common sense 
and enough money to build a balloon. My 
dreams were a strange mass of conglom- 
erate balloon adventures. I fell from my 
car at a height of two miles as many as 
four times that night. I exploded my bal- 
loon, it caught fire and dropped me in the 
burning car into the lake ; I was carried 
over the Atlantic Ocean, and left in Eng- 
land, and met with many other thrilling 
adventures, most of which ended in my 
waking up with my heart in my mouth, 
and an intensely satisfied conviction that I 
was not quite dead. 

The next morning I viewed things in a 
less rose-colored light. I'was not sure that 
I could make and navigate a balloon, but 
I felt that it was within the range of 
possibility. I carefully read portions of 
Mr. Loomis’s book a second time, and used 
up many fair sheets of paper in calculation, 
but I went to bed with a determined con- 
viction that the next month should see me 
in the clouds, with a fine balloon over, and 
air under me. 

Next day I set myself to the work. I 
decided that I could make a balloon myself, 
and resolved to depend on the labor of 
others as little as possible. My first work 
was to decide on the material I should use. 
Silk is by far the best fabric for balloons, as 
it is both light and strong ; but silk is very 
expensive, and however confident of success 
I might be, the couple of hundred dollars 
that I could spare for my experiment would 
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not be increased by faith, so I decided to 
use cotton cloth. For my purpose it must 
be of good width. I could get it nearly six 
feet wide, but I was a little afraid that this 
width would be rather unmanageable, and 
I finally resolved ona width of forty inches. 
Thirty gores cut from cloth of this width, 
allowing for seam, would make a balloon of 
about 32 feet in diameter. It would hold 
between 17,000 and 18,000 cubic feet of 
gas, and this would carry me as high as I 
should care to go. It was easy to tell how 
much I wanted. The gores were to be 48 
feet long, half the circumference of the 
balloon. But the lower third of the gore 
can be made by sewing together the cuttings 
from the upper part,so that between 10 
and 11 yards of cloth were needed for each 
gore. Multiply eleven. by thirty, and you 
have three hundred and thirty. I immedi- 
ately sent to New York for 340 yards, and 
it proved to be enough. When the cloth 
came, the good people of the town thought 
I was going into the dry goods busi- 
ness, and for more than a week after I 
had continual hard work to keep a grave 
countenance. 

And now I began to work in earnest. I 
made with infinite care a wooden model to 
cut my gores by. Of course, I did not 
make it the full size of a gore, for that 
would be too bulky and would have no 
advantage over the one I actually con- 
structed. The latter was the exact size 
and shape of one quarter of a gore. It was 
made of hickory slats about three inches 
wide, held out to the curve of the gore by 
strong braces. It was very effective, and 
could be easily handled. When I had fin- 
ished this, I took it and the cloth out to the 
barn, and set to work cutting out the gores. 
I proceeded in this wise : I laid five or six 
lengths of cloth on top of each other, taking 
care to leave no wrinkles, and fastened 
down the edges ; then placing my model 
over them, I made a long cut down one 
side of the curved edge. My knife was 
as sharp as a razor, and the plan worked 
beautifully. By turning the model over, I 
cut the opposite edge. I suppose I might 
have saved this second cut by folding my 
cloth lengthwise down the middle, but I 
was afraid that the folds would take too 
much cloth. When I had done all this, I 
had my lengths shaped for two-thirds of 
their actual length, and one-half their final 
length. The other third of the gore was 
to come out of the cuttings, and I wasa 
little undecided whether to sew these to 
the lower end of my gores, or cut the first 
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third of the lower half, sew on the rest, and 
shape the ends for the neck of the balloon. 
By the latter process, I should save a good 
deal of sewing, but could not do my cutting 
at one time, and the fit might not be so 
well as otherwise ; so I decided on the first 
plan. And here a new difficulty arose. My 
balloon must not be quite round, but pear- 
shaped ; in fact, the cutting from the upper 
part would not admit of an exact pattern 
for around lower half. It must taper grad- 
ually to the neck, and this taper form 
involved curves hitherto unascertained. 

I finally got over this difficulty by mak- 
ing a small balloon of paper, and when, by 
experimenting, I had found the proper 
shape, I enlarged the pattern and made a 
new model for the lower half of the gores. 
Before I could use this I must sew the cut- 
tings together, and then fasten them to the 
upper pieces. For this work I obtained 
the use of a sewing machine, taking care to 
get one that was strong and serviceable, and 
that had a very long arm. I made two 
lines of stitches for every seam, and pur- 
sued a plan that seemed to me a very novel 
one. I made the first row of strong linen 
thread, and then turned the fabric over 
and sewed another of silk, leaving a welt of 
half or three-quarters of an inch. The plan 
worked very well, and I believed, and still 
believe, that it combined strength and 
closeness of seam. It was but the work of 
a few days to do all the cutting and pre- 
liminary sewing. The result of my labor 
was thirty gores of cloth, all ready to be. 
varnished and sewn together. 

But now that I had gotten so far, I called 
a halt to attend to other important matters. 
I thought it time to be looking about for 
the netting and car, and I decided to at- 
tend to this immediately, so as not to be 
delayed, on finishing my part of the labor, 
by the non-appearance of so indispensable 
parts of my outfit; so I began to scour 
the country for some one to make the net- 
ting for me. I must find a person accus- 
tomed to making fish nets, and it was 
hard work. However, I at last succeeded in 
coming across a man who offered to do the 
work, and, supplying him with the material, 
I left him to make it up into netting. It 
must be confessed that I had strong doubts 
of the fellow’s getting through in time for 
me, but it was the best I could do. I was 
agreeably disappointed, a few days before I 
needed the net, to see him drive up with it 
all finished. 

My next and rather more difficult work, 
was to get a proper basket. I wanted to 
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have it made with great care, for my life 
might depend upon its reliability. It must 
be made of strong material, and the ropes 
fastening it to the hoop of the balloon 
woven down the side, across the bottom 
and up the other side, and thoroughly 
incorporated into its structure. I spent 
two whole days in a neighboring town 
going about to find some one to do this 
work. My perseverance was at last 
rewarded by the discovery of a capable 
basket-maker, who offered to do what I 
wished. He also was prompt in supplying 
me, and his work proved very satisfactory. 

I now returned to my work. I suppose 
that it would have been better to varnish 
my cloth before sewing it at all, but I was 
in so great a hurry to get the gores all 
ready that I postponed the varnishing. It 
must be known that the matter of varnish- 
ing is one of the most important things 
about the construction of a balloon. The 
varnish must be elastic, and not given to 
spontaneous combustion. It must not be 
too expensive, and must be nearly imper- 
vious to air. Elasticity, however, is the 
chief requisite of a balloon varnish. This 
need was fully met by the varnish I used, 
which was nothing more than boiled linseed 
oil, much reduced by turpentine. I used, in 
fact, a great deal more turpentine than pre- 
scribed by any receipt I ever saw, and I did 
so for this reason: no coat of varnish is 
itself impervious to air; only by several 
coats can the balloon be made air-tight. 
For this purpose, the same amount of var- 


‘nish put on in several light coats is very 


much more effective than when applied in 
one heavy coat. My plan made possible a 
great many coats. The large amount of 
turpentine would render my work rapid by 
quick drying, and an idea of my own made 
the thorough saturation of the cloth easily 
obtainable. This idea was to use a clothes- 
wringer. I filled a tub partly full of var- 
nish, and threw in several gores. By passing 
them through the wringer, I economized in 
the use of varnish, and forced it into all the 
fibers of the cloth and well into the seams. 
The first coat dried quickly, and I repeated 
the operation several times. I regarded 
this method as a very useful invention, and 
my balloon was certainly as tight as I could 
desire. 

I now had before me the long and labori- 
ous work of sewing the gores together 
into a finished balloon. The last steps of 
all this work were very pleasant. I saw the 
results of such continued labor gradually 
approaching completion, and found with 


great satisfaction that the seams were all 
smooth and regular, without puckering 
or unevenness of any kind. I could scarcely 
contain myself as I finished the last seam 
in the balloon. I had of course to sew it 
by hand, and it was very wearisome work, 
but I did not at the time mind it at all. 
During all the time of my work I had 
rigorously excluded everyone from the 
barn, and now that I had finished the hard- 
est part of my work, I threw up my hat and 
cheered at the top of my voice. My jubi- 
lation was cut short bya banging on the 
door, and I had to satisfy the alarmed 
curiosity of half a dozen neighbors before 
I was again left in quiet. 

I had read that a balloon may be inflated 
with air by a common palm-leaf fan, and 
was so anxious to look at my work from 
the inside that I immediately went and got 
a fan and began to use it. In an hour I 
had the pleasure of seeing the barn nearly 
filled by a yellow monster, that puffed his 
heaving sides nearly tothe roof. I dropped 
my fan, and crawled inside, to find myself 
the sole tenant of a large room, as it seemed, 
with round sides and roof, and smelling 
like a house that had recently received a 
dozen coats of paint. The sun shone upon 
one part of the balloon through a small 
window, and the transparent material 
reproduced the shadow of the sash in such 
a way as to seem itself pierced by a win- 
dow. A golden light filied the interior, 
and it seemed to hold a summer-like, 
luxurious air. I stayed inside the balloon 
some time, building cloud castles, until I 
found the air so oppressive that I was glad 
to go out. I fanned the balloon as full of 
air as I could, and carefully fastening the 
mouth I left it for the night, hoping that 
the morning would show my work to be 
tolerably air-tight. 

On entering the barn the next morning, 
I was delighted to find that the balloon 
had hardly lost enough air to show any 
difference in appearance, and I reflected 
with satisfaction that a coat of varnish over 
the newly-made seams would make my 
work well-nigh perfect. I found it rather 
tedious, to tell the truth This time there 
was no running the stuff through the clothes 
wringer. I had to hang theballoon up and 
revolve it before me. Then I would begin 
at the top, and, standing on a ladder, apply 
the varnish to six feet or so of the seams 
atatime. Then I did another six feet, and 
so on until the last touch had been given. 

When this was finished I made the 
valve This was simply a piece of wood a 
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foot in diameter, pierced by a hole five 
inches in diameter. Over the latter a clap- 
per was pressed by a spring. The valve 
rope hung from the clapper, and would 
come to within reach from the car. 

Now I was ready for an ascent. My 
netting and car were ready. The ropes 
that J needed had been in readiness for 
some time. I had bought a grapnel, and a 
number of strong canvas bags would carry 
my ballast. The only requisite was gas, 
and I confess I felt some uneasiness on 
that score. Hydrogen was out of the 
question for my limited finances, so I re- 
solved that the Vineborough Gas Works 
must supply me. When I first made my 
demand, they opened wide eyes and 
wanted to know what on earth I wanted of 
so much gasinone day. Itold them I was 
going to make a balloon ascension, and 
was immediately overwhelmed by a string 
of questions that nearly took my head off. 
I filled the old fogies chuck full of aston- 
ishment, and gota promise of gas. Tomy 


considerable surprise, when the time came 
they did not disappoint me. 

And now my work was nearly done. I 
had only the enjoyment before me, at least, 
I called it enjoyment, although, for all I 
knew, it might be a broken leg that was in 


store for me, but I was not much afraid of 
that, and felt in pretty high spirits. I 
resolved to make an ascent on the first 
favorable day, and now, at last, I began 
to let my secret out. The next day was 
cloudy and windy, and I did not try an 
ascent. I had the barn crowded all day 
with people who came to see my balloon. I 
was really astonished to see what intense 
interest was felt, and I expected a large 
crowd when I should eventually try my 
handiwork. I said nothing about my pre- 
vious experience, and managed to evade 
all questions regarding it, for I did not 
want to hear the gush of ominous prophesy 
that would follow. No place is so prolific 
in wiseacres as a country town, and I had 
learned that their talk was not very enliven- 
ing. Iused to laugh in my sleeve, however, to 
think of my going up in a balloon (unless 
some accident should happen) without the 
slightest experience. Yet, as I look back 
upon it now, I do not seem to myself to 
have been at all reckless. I had made a 
balloon in which I had a right to feel per- 
fect confidence. I had certainly mastered 
the principles that govern the art of bal- 
looning, and I was in a populous country, 
where ascents and descents would be easy. 
Yes, on the whole I think I was justified 
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in feeling perfectly safe in my venture ; of 
course, barring accidents. 

After the visitors had gone, I took a last 
look at all the apparatus of the balloon. 
The great oiled bag hung knowingly from 
arafter. The car was taking a nap in the 
corner. The bags of baked sand stood in 
a neat row beside the anchor, and the net- 
ting was spread out all ready for the inser- 
tion of the balloon. I locked the door 
upon it all, and turned to look at the western 
sky. There was a rosy glow spread over 
the breaking clouds, and I felt a satisfied 
assurance of pleasant weather. That night 
I slept well, but my dreams were all of bal- 
looning. I did not once touch terra firma 
until morning. 


II. 


I awoke early and sprang out of bed 
immediately; with great delight I saw that 
the day was magnificent; the sky was 
almost cloudless, and the air was still. I 
could not have desired better weather, and 
in excellent spirits I hurried out to put my 
balloon together. What was my surprise 
to find over fifty people waiting patiently 
for my appearance. Still greater was my 
astonishment to learn that the town was 
rapidly filling with curious country people. 
They had heard of my intended ascent 
and were pouring in to see the “ man with 
a balloon.” I did not feel much satisfac- 
tion to know that I should be pestered by 
a crowd, and reflected with some uneasi- 
ness that a failure would be doubly dis- 
agreeable from its being known to so many. 
But there was no help for it. I must sink 
or swim in the presence of several thou- 
sand people, and at least, if my ascent 
should be successful, I should be the 
means of affording pleasure to a large 
number. If it failed, that was my own 
affair, and the disappointed spectators 
would have only themselves to blame. 
Arrived at this conclusion, I unlocked the 
barn door and went in. Several bumpkins 
offered to follow and afforded me a good 
deal of amusement by the blank faces they 
put on as I slammed the door behind me. 
I suppose I ought to have felt a throb of 
joy on seeing my apparatus in good order 
as I left it, but I didn’t. I only set about 
getting it all ready for use, with no thought 
but the desire to save time. 

I was soon satisfied by the sight of the 
balloon in its netting, and the car all ready 
to be attached. The latter would be put 
on while the balloon was being inflated. 
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Up to this time I had eaten no breakfast, 
and I was as hungry as a bear; so I rushed 
into the house and swallowed a hasty meal ; 
and that finished, I was ready to start. I 
harnessed the horse into a light wagon, and 
set out with the bag and netting. 

The place chosen for the ascent was a 
point where four roads met, forming a 
square of sufficient size for my purpose. 
As I approached the place, I found my 
progress stopped by an immense crowd 
who elbowed and jostled each other for a 
long distance up each of the four streets. 
I could scarcely make way at first, until the 
crowd saw that I was the man with the 
balloon, when they raised a shout of ‘ Here 
he comes!” and promptly made way. I 
was soon met by the man who was to man- 
age the inflation. He reported a good 
head of gas, and everything in readiness. 
A rope had been carried diagonally across 
the square, and on this the balloon could 
be suspended until it could support itself. 
We had some trouble in clearing away the 
crowd from around the gas pipe, but 
finally succeeded in obtaining an open 
space in the center, large enough to carry 
on the inflation. ‘The earth had been re- 
moved from the gas pipe, and a short 
branch used to convey the gas to the 
balloon. Everything was ready. The 
ropes which I would use to hold down the 
balloon during inflation, were attached, 
the gas turned on, and the great yellow 
bag began to swell. I now returned for 
my car, anchor and ballast. Quickly 
loading them upon the wagon, I soon re- 
turned, to find the inflation steadily pro- 
gressing, and the crowd greatly increased. 

I will not dwell upon the time spent in 
getting ready for the ascent. There was 
nothing of note about it. Of course, the 
crowd kept growing, and the balloon was 
growing,too. I myself was too busy to give 
any thought of uneasiness to the journey, 
as I was engaged in fastening the car to the 
ropes that hung from the netting. ‘This 
was done by means of the hoop, and my 
only care was to see that the knots were 
strongly tied. 

At last everything was ready. I had a 
basket of lunch put up and stowed away 
in the car; the bags of ballast were neatly 
piled in the corners. A barometer and 
thermometer hung from the hoop, and the 
valve-line was ready for use. I could see 
nothing that remained to be done, and 
amid the congratulations of all my old- 
fogy friends, I stepped into the car. The 
ropes that had held the balloon to the earth 


were unfastened from the stones, and 
grasped by eight men. I directed that 
they should let go when I should signify 
that I was ready to ascend. I saw witha 
good deal of satisfaction that the “ pull” 
upon the ropes was quite strong, but as I 
wanted to be as safe as possible I called 
out for more ballast; and, several bags 
being put in, the strain upon the ropes 
lessened so that it would not have been 
difficult for two men to hold the balloon. 
But now everything was ready. I had no 
reason to delay, and so I gave the signal 
to let go. 

Whiz! It seemed as though the solid 
earth were dropping into space. A tre- 
mendous cheer followed me; I looked down 
and saw the crowd below, much resembling 
a huge animal, with four arms where the 
four streets were, while their upturned 
faces looked like white spots on its body. I 
felt delighted and frightened at once. The 
earth was still sinking, but not so fast. In 
reality my flight was not diminished, but I 
was now so far from the earth that the ap- 
parent speed was much less. But my brain 
was for the first few moments all in a whirl. 
I was suddenly almost terrified at my rash- 
ness. What a multitude of dangerous 
chances I had braved! How slight the 
probability of a safe descent! But there 
was no help for it now, and I tried to put 
aside all fears, and enjoy the situation. 
Indeed, there was ample opportunity 
to distract the mind from disagreeable 
thoughts, and I soon forgot everything but 
the glorious view around me. The breeze 
that I traveled in was from the west, but it 
was so slight that I moved at a very mod- 
erate rate. Below me was spread out a 
country of wonderful beauty. All the un- 
sightly features of the landscape, as seen 
from the earth, were softened into insigni- 
ficance by my altitude. Every field, every 
road, every bit of water, all the varied ele- 
ments of the surface, were closely distin- 
guishable. I could read the whole like 
a map. 

Around me were beautiful clouds, grow- 
ing more numerous, or seeming so at least, 
at a distance. They were of all shapes and 
sizes, and this wonderful variety was such 
as to draw my attention from the ground. 
It was not long before I passed above 
them, and then the aspect of the earth was 
very curious. For I had no sooner arrived 
at a moderate height above the clouds than 
they appeared to be a part of the earth’s 
surface, and to rest on the fields and houses. 
In one or two cases a cottage would appear 
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to be half buried by a snow drift, or a lake 
would be filled by an iceberg, or a road 
blocked by a vast pile of marble. It was 
some time before I noticed the barometer, 
so absorbed was I in the curious scene 
before me. Then I saw with surprise that I 
was more than a mile high, and still slowly 
rising. Soon, however, the needle became 
stationary, and I found that I was floating 
along at a height of eight thousand feet. 
The view was very extended. In the north- 
east I caught glimpses of the Catskills and 
Adirondacks. ‘To the north Ontario was 
a great sight, and Erie was a broad blue 
expanse on the west. I could find no words 
to express my delight, but I have an indis- 
tinct remembrance of breaking out into 
some rhapsodies, that must have sounded 
very ridiculous to the spirits of the air. 

So I floated along for several hours. My 
ascent began at half-past nine, and at one 
o'clock I must have traveled fifty miles. 
This was a very moderate speed, however, 
and before the day was over the wind fresh- 
ened. At one I ate my luncheon. As I 
opened my basket I glanced at the barom- 
eter, and saw that I was nearly two miles 
high. In fact, I had been slowly rising all 
the time, for my balloon had attracted the 
rays of the sun, and the gas had become 
heated, so it was made lighter for a given 
bulk than when I started. I found, on 
beginning my lunch, that I was ravenously 
hungry ; and, indeed, all my experience in 
ballooning has served to show me that it is 
the generator of a most famous appetite. 
As I opened a bottle of cold coffee, I was 
much surprised to hear a loud pop, and to 
see the cork shoot into the air. In a mo- 
ment I was laughing heartily at my alarm, 
as I remembered that the air in the bottle 
was much denser than that around me, 
and so my harmless coffee put on all the 
airs of champagne. Another incident of 
my lunch made me laugh. As I gnawed 
the last shred of meat from a bone, | tossed 
the latter overboard, and at the same time 
noticed the needle of the barometer give a 
slight jerk. Looking allabout, I saw nocause 
for the movement, and applied myself to 
another bone. I threw this one overboard 
also, and again noticed a slight change in 
the barometer. I now recognized the 
cause. My balloon was so perfectly bal- 


anced in the air, as it necessarily must be 
if it were stationary, that even the insigni- 
ficant weight of a bone had an effect on its 
equilibrium, and a rise of several yards 
resulted in the throwing over of so much 
ballast. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN BALLOONING. 





After lunch I determined to rise to a 
much greater height than any I had yet 
reached. For this purpose I picked upa 
bag of ballast, and, resting it on the side of 
the car, began to pour out the sand by slow 
degrees. I kept my eye on the barometer, 
and was rewarded by seeing the needle 
begin to go backward. Slowly it moved at 
first, so slowly that I could scarcely detect 
its movement, but in a few moments it 
began to quicken, and soon it was slowly 
moving around the dial. The last half of 
the sand slipped very rapidly out of the 
bag, and the balloon quickened its move- 
ment. Bits of paper which I threw over 
seemed to fall like lead, and there was a 
peculiar surging and rushing noise over 
my head, caused, doubtless, by the rise of 
the balloon through the air. It was not 
long before the barometer indicated a 
height of fourteen thousand feet. At this 
point my speed was beginning to lessen, 
and I began to hesitate about going higher. 
I looked over the side of my car and 
became absorbed in the beautiful cloud 
scenery below. The earth was rather more 
covered with clouds than it had been before, 
and there was no longer the distinct view 
of everything on terra firma. Still, the 
scene was entrancing, and I gazed at it for 
a long time. When I next looked at the 
barometer I saw to my intense disgust that 
I was sinking rapidly. Clouds had closed 
above me, sprung mysteriously from some 
unknown source, and the envelope of the 
balloon had been chilled. This, of course, 
condensed the gas and made it heavier, 
and thus my descent. But I was not to be 
balked of my intention in any such fashion. 
Quickly raising a bag of ballast, I flung it 
overboard in a rage, and, seeing that my 
descent was not immediately checked, | 
seized another and discharged its contents, 
but more slowly and not without a pang of 
misgiving as to the fate of the bag I had 
so hastily thrown overboard. When I came 
to think over this act I regretted it very 
much, for if it should fall on any person, 
or even a horse or cow, it would mean 
instant death; even should it strike a house, 
it would crash through the roof. 

But I soon forgot any remorse I might 
have felt in the interest of my position. I 
was now againrapidly rising. The second 
bag of ballast emptied, I began to throw 
out handfuls which I took from a third, but 
the barometer brought me to my senses 
very soon, When I happened to glance at 
it, 1 saw that I had reached a height of 
18,000 feet. At the same time I began to 
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feel that the altitude was affecting my 
breathing and circulation. A roaring sound 
in my ears, difficulty of getting enough 
breath and other indications of approach- 
ing danger alarmed me not a little. On 
looking about me, I saw that I was entirely 
surrounded by clouds, ‘Those above were 
very thin, and the light easily pierced them, 
but below, they had a more threatening 
aspect, and I began to feel some doubts 
about my descent. ‘That, of course, was 
the most dangerous part of the journey, 
and I felt that I could not take too great 
precautions for it. But the situation was 
growing desperate. I was mounting stead- 
ily, and although I did not during this time 
look at the barometer, I felt sure that I must 
have reached an altitude of 20,000 feet. 
The gas of the balloon, expanded by the 
decrease of pressure, was pouring from the 
open end in a smoky cloud, and I found it 
very hard to breathe. There was no time 
to lose. I looked hastily about me, but 
saw nothing but clouds growing momen- 
tarily more dense. I then quickly grasped 
the valve-rope, and tugged lustily upon it. 
The effect was instantaneous, and I began 
to descend. It was quitetime. The roar- 


ing in my ears was like thunder, and the 
blood leaped through my swollen veins as 


though it would burst them. 

I have no remembrance of the first few 
moments of the descent. I must have 
been unconscious for a short time, and 
when I regained my senses I was just 
emerging into the sunshine. The barometer 
indicated a height of seven thousand feet, 
and the earth was invisible. In fact, I was 
only passing through a narrow belt when the 
sun shone, for the clouds above and below 
were thick, and those directly beneath were 
especially threatening ; but I did not wish to 
fall to earth like a log, and so I emptied a 
bag of ballast. This somewhat moderated 
my fall, and gave me time to recover 
my self-possession. As I sank through 
the clouds I heard a rushing noise that 
proved to be caused by the wind blowing 
over the tree-tops, and it became more and 
more evident that I was going to have a 
rough time of it. I burst through the 
lower part of the clouds in a few moments, 
and caught my first glimpseofearth. All was 
dismal and forbidding. A drizzling rain 
was falling, and the wind was as high 
as I had feared. As I glanced almost 
hopelessly around, feeling that there was 
scarce time for consideration, and won- 
dering how I should survive a landing on 
the rough ground beneath, I saw right 
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before me a hill, rising to a height of two 
or three hundred feet. My course was 
apparently taking me to a landing on the 
hither side of it. I quickly resolved to 
prevent this if possible, and to descend in 
the shelter afforded by it on the farther 
side. To throw out a few handfuls of 
ballast was all that was necessary. I was 
rapidly nearing the earth, but the slight 
rise in my position would be enough to 
carry me over the hill. The grapnel swung 
below, ready to take hold upon the first 
obstacle, and I was hopeful of making a 
safe, if not easy descent. In a few seconds 
I swept over the hill, saw a level field 
beyond, and pulled hard on the valve-rope. 
According to my expectation the wind was 
not so fierce beyond, and my speed was 
slightly more moderate than it had been. In 
less time than I can tell it I had reached the 
earth, and the grapnel dragged along over 
the ground, and finally stuck fast in a tree 
stump. ‘The wind was beating the balloon 
about in a very disagreable manner, and I 
made haste to jump out. With the valve- 
rope stillin my hand I stepped over the 
side of the car. 

Foolish mistake! I had forgotten that 
my weight was all that held the balloon to 
the earth. As it was thus relieved, it had 
plenty of ascensional force to carry it up 
again into the air. The second my foot 
left the car, the cord flew through my hand, 
cutting it and burning it like fire. Before 
I knew it, the balloon was thirty feet above 
me, tugging madly at the grapnel rope. 
My heart leaped into my mouth as I saw 
it. I sprang back toward the grapnel, 
hoping to catch it and hold the balloon, 
but I was too late. With a mighty effort 
the grapnel was torn from the rotten stump, 
and my balloon, my beautiful balloon, was 
in an instant dashing upwards to the dark- 
ening clouds. I could have beaten my 
head on the ground from rage. To have 
made so successful an ascent, to have 
mounted so high on the work of my hands, 
and to have sacrificed all by my mad care- 
lessness — but there was no remedy. The 
balloon was gone, and no one could tell 
whether I should ever hear of it again. 

I spent half an hour in storming about, 
and execrating my folly. ‘The worst of it 
was that I could blame no one but myself. 
However, there was no help for it ; I could 
only go back to Vineborough, tell my sad 
story, and grin and bear it. But how ter- 
ribly disagreeable to face all the knowing 
smiles and senseless condolence that I 
knew was awaiting me! 
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I was interrupted in these gloomy 
thoughts by an increase in the wind, which 
was now accompanied by a heavy rain. So 
I slowly set forth to find shelter. After 
some hours walking through mud and over 
stones, I reached a village which, to my 
great surprise, I found to be in western 
Connecticut. I had traveled a consid- 
erable distance in my balloon. The pride 
of the achievement, however, was wholly 
swallowed up by the thought that the bal- 
loon would now be blown out to sea, and 
that I should certainly never see it again. 











IN BALLOONING. 


And such I suppose was the case, for I 
never received the most meager tidings of 
my unfortunate runaway. 

Thus, for the time at least, ended my 
balloon experience. I did, however, renew 
my experiments later, and with more suc- 
cess ; but of them I need not speak here. 
On reaching Vineborough, I found that 
the impression created by my ascent was 
sufficiently great to outweigh the unfortu- 
nate result of it, and for so much I was 
thankful. But I resolved that another 
attempt should be made somewhere else. 


CHESS. 


PECULIARITIES OF CHESS-PLAYERS., 


BY HENRY 


THE peculiarities of chess-players is a theme 
which offers an excellent opportunity for inter- 
esting comment. One cannot visit any chess 
club or join in with any private coterie of chess 
players, without having his attention called to 
the peculiar ways in playing their games which 
characterize the majority of the votaries of 
chess. Of course I do not refer to the mere 
moving of the pieces, or to the varied plans of 
attack and defense in the game; but simply to 
the personal characteristics of the players them- 
selves, as shown in their manner of playing 
chess. If ever there was a game calculated to 
bring into prominent view the idiosyncrasies of 
individuals, it is chess. It shows up a man’s 
prevailing characteristics at times so plainly 
that he who runs may read. The faults of 
human nature, as shown in conceit, selfishness, 
obstinacy, ill-temper and meanness, are brought 
out into prominence in playing the game, as 
strikingly as are the virtues of humility, gener- 
osity, good temper and a charitable considera- 
tion of your adversary’s weak points. The 
amenities of social life, of course, have their in- 
fluence in suppressing, to a certain extent, any 
conspicuous exhibition of one’s faults; but they 
do not altogether repress the tendency to show 
aman up in his true colors. In fact, in the 
eager desire for victory in a contest in 
which one’s mental power is brought into 
play, and in a game in which the ele- 
ment of chance is entirely eliminated, a man 
is very apt to exhibit his prominent traits 
of character very plainly at times. For instance, 
suppose you sit down to play a game with an 
opponent who has an immense idea of his own 
skill in chess strategy, and a proportionately 
small opinion of your ability as a player. The 
game progresses, and by careful and skillful play 
your adversary is worsted in the encounter. 
Does the defeated antagonist acknowledge the 
fact that you have outwitted him in play, and 
generously awarded you due credit for superior 
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skill? Not a bit of it. On the contrary, his 
defeat is attributed to this, that or the other 
drawback he labored under in the contest, either 
in the form of such explanation as “I don’t feel 
right to-night,” or “I did not see that pawn 
behind your piece,” or “ This light bothers me,” 
or “ I had the best of the game by all odds,” etc., 
these flimsy excuses for being out-maneuvered 
taking the place of a candid acknowledgment 
of his having been neatly defeated. This last 
excuse, by the way, is a laughable one, for if he 
did have “the best of the game” and then 
allowed himself to be beaten, all the more dis- 
credit to his play. Contrast this peculiarity of 
conducting a contest with that of a generous 
and magnanimous foe. The latter, as he 
saw himself defeated by some pretty piece of 
strategic play, would exclaim, “ Upon my word, 
that was neatly done,” “ You have out-played 
me very nicely,” or he would say, * I don’t mind 
being beaten by such fine play as_ that.” 
Acknowledgments like these take the sting out 
of your defeat, besides enhancing ten-fold the 
pleasure your adversary receives from his vic- 
tory. But how rarely do we meet with such lib- 
eral opponents at chess! Such adversaries are 
sadly in the minority. 

There is another phase illustrative of the illib- 
eral methods inchess-playing which is still more 
objectionable than any flimsy excuses for bad 
play, and that is the habit some players have of 
trying toirritate an opponent soas to cause him to 
lose his temper and with it clear judgment. Such 
players will resort to little mean ways of one kind 
or another, well calculated to annoy an opponent, 
such as taking five or ten minutes to consider 
upon a move on the board which has but one 
possible direction in which it can be made. Also 
by making irritating comments on your oppo- 
nent’s plan of operations, or very impatiently 
fidgeting about on your seat, etc. In fact, there 
are numberless ways in which this can be done 
without absolutely outraging common politeness. 




















With such as these as adversaries a game of 
chess becomes a disagreeable task rather than 
an enjoyable mental recreation. There are 
adversaries at chess, however, one occasionally 
meets with who play the game in a manner that 
really makes it as much of a pleasure to sustain 
defeat at their hands as it is to win a dozen 
games from their opposites in their habits of 
play. But in a majority of instances I regret to 
say that the disagreeable prevails. It is a matter 
of regret that it should be so, especially in view 
of the fact that a little consideration for the feel- 
ings of a defeated adversary in a game like 
chess would make chess-playing so much more 
enjoyable than it otherwise would be. The 
royal game is one which requires such a clear, 
cloudless mental atmosphere to play it in, that 
any current of wind in the wrong direction 
upsets one’s judgment, wrecks his calcula- 
tions and disturbs the mental condition to 
such an extent that careful, skillful play is very 
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difficult, if not impossible. It is a pity that chess 
clubs cannot well have special codes of rules of 
the amenities of chess-playing hung up in their 
parlors which should be as strictly enforced as 
are the regular playing rules of the game. At 
any rate, if thisis something not within reach to 
be carried out to the letter, its spirit might be 
tacitly understood to be a club rule. In this 
connection let me say that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to play chess enjoyably with the gen- 
eral class of opponents one meets with, unless 
the playing rules are strictly observed, especially 
the clauses which make it imperative to move a 
touched piece, and which makes a move com- 
plete when the hand holding it isremoved. The 
habit of allowing an opponent to take back a 
move made is one full of opportunities for petty 
annoyances in one shape or another which - 
present temptations to draw out disagreeable 
characteristics of disposition which might other- 
wise lie dormant. 


OF DEPARTED DAYS. 


SomE years before I came to college, 
I fell in love with charming Nell; 
Though much my senior, I acknowledge, 
Indeed, I liked her just as well. 


No lover ever more devoted, 
No knight more gallant than was I. 
(Boys have a certain age, I’ve noted, 
At which they like the older fry.) 


Tennis was our chief employment. 
To hit her serves I vainly tried; 

Then cried: “ Nell, grant me some enjoyment, 
Let some love, too, be on your side!” 


She swung her tennis-racket lightly ; 
Her grace was that of any queen, — 

“Why, I am thirty, love,” she sprightly 
Said, “and you ’re not yet fifteen.” 


Some years have passed; Nell has another, 
Unacquainted with her tricks ; 

Last night I heard her ask her mother, 
“ Am I twenty-five or six?” 


O let some wise man tell the reason 
Fortune deals ws such a fate; 

We grow older every season, 
But the girls rejuvenate ! 





J. P. Denison. 
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BASE-BALL. 


THE past season, in the professional base-ball 
arena, has been the most successful in every 
respect known in the history of the professional 
associations. Financially the majority of the 
stock company clubs have been successful 
beyond their highest expectations, the patronage 
bestowed upon the game being unprecedented, 
the attendance at the prominent contests of 
the season being larger than ever before known 
in the annals of the national game, one instance 
of this being very conspicuous, and that was the 
vast crowd gathered at the Polo grounds to 
witness the contests between the New York and 
Detroit club teams in their championship series 
on Decoration Day, when an aggregate of 30,000 
people visited the grounds at the two games of 
the morning and afternoon, and, that, too, at 
half a dollar admission, with half a dollar addi- 
tional for seats on the grand stand, this gather- 
ing surpassing the record of large attendances 
at the leading cricket events in England. 
Another feature of the past season's professional 
campaign for championship honors, has been 
the splendid exhibitions of fielding skill dis- 
played by the leading competing teams, which 
included the Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
and Philadelphia clubs in the National league; 
the St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Brooklyn teams of 
the American Association; with the Utica, 
Rochester, and Toronto clubs of the Inter- 
national League, and the Newark, Waterbury, 
and Jersey City clubs of the Eastern League, 
not to mention the other minor Leagues, 
among which was the Atlanta Club of the 
Southern League. Three of these professional 
associations out of the five prominent leagues 
were admirably managed during the past sea- 
son; but the Eastern League and the Southern 
League cannot be included in the list, the former 
being a decided failure financially as a league, 
while the latter fell far short of a creditable cam- 
paign in the best interests of the game, owing to 
their connection with the Southern pool gam- 
bling class. The National League and the 
American Association can point with honest 
pride to their unsullied reputation for playing 
the game in its integrity since their respective 
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associations were organized, and what each 
association lacked in carrying out this object 
was fully supplied under the protective laws 
of the compact known as the “National 
Agreement.” By this means the professional 
class have secured the entire confidence of 
the patrons of the game in the integrity of 
their field work, and this it is which is the foun- 
dation stone of their financial prosperity. In 
our Record Department will be found an ex- 
haustive array of interesting statistics covering 
the past season’s work in the professional 
arena. 

In the collegiate base-ball world the past 
season has witnessed a greater number of 
games played under collegiate association rules 
than ever before; and in point of skill in exhi- 
bitions of fielding the season’s championship 
contests have been far above the average. The 
battle for the championship of the Intercollegi- 
ate Association between the champion Harvard 
nine of 85, and the champion Yale nine of '84, 
was made noteworthy by the plucky rally of 
Yale at the finish, after a hard up-hill struggle. 
A feature of the collegiate campaign was the 
fine showing made by the Columbia College 
nine, who captured all three of the association 
nines of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, thereby 
winning the right to enter the lists for cham- 
pionship honors in 1887, as a member of the 
Intercollegiate Association. The closing month 
of the professional season was marked by a 
special series of contests between the champion 
teams Of the League and the American Associ- 
ation, which was won by the St. Louis club, 
which defeated the League champions of Chi- 
cago in four games out of the six played, they 
winning one in Chicago and three in St. Louis, 
thereby winning the professional championship 
of the United States, 

* 


* 

THE umpire question in the professional 
base-ball arena reached a point this past sea- 
son, when further hesitation on the part of the 
National League and the American Association 
to take the matter in hand for a permanent set- 
tlement will become suicidal. The discreditable 
scenes enacted during the season of 1886, on 






















the League club grounds at New York, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, and on American club 
grounds at Pittsburg and Cincinnati, were such 
as imperil the existence of professional ball 
playing as something no longer worthy of reput- 
able patronage. The game cannot be played 
unless the umpire’s position is made one which 
a self-respecting man can occupy. 

The manner in which players were allowed 
to insult umpires in questioning the integrity of 
their decisions by their “kicking” propensities, 
and the utter lack of protection afforded by 
clubs to umpires from the insulting abuse of 
partisan “heelers” and “betting roughs,” if 
much longer continued, will drive every desir- 
able man from the umpire’s position. 


* 
BICYCLE. 


LE VELOCEMAN, one of our most valuable 
French exchanges, under date of the 15th of 
September, 1886, deplores the absence of good 
tracks in France, and accounts for the failure of 
some of their best men who made the records 
in England, on the score that foreign tracks are 
better than domestic ones. The closing lines of 
the article are: “ Let us occupy ourselves seri- 
ously with this grave question. Let us construct, 
without hesitation, permanent tracks, otherwise 
the sport is ruined for France.” 

The same number has an excellent account of 
the bicycle races held at Christiania, Norway. It 
would seem to us that a meet at Peekskill or 
West Point would have been quite as unfavor- 
able to ’cyclists as that of Christiania; for, as we 
remember the place, there is very little oppor- 
tunity for level work; but the Norwegians are 
full of enterprise and they have done in their 
unfavorable surroundings what all of France 
has hardly yet accomplished. Speaking of the 
races of the 29th of August, Le Veloceman says: 

“A great feature of the day was the grand 
race of ten kilometres (about six miles), which 
brought to the front such fast men as Messrs. 
Lees, de Civry, Dubois and Farndon, approved 
champions. The Velociped ‘Klub, of Chris- 
tiania, having announced before the start that a 
prize of $50 would be given to each man who 
beat the record of 18m. 26s., made by Civry 
in Germany, you may well imagine the 
race was to be a startling one. In truth, no 
sooner was the start signal given, than Lees 
shoots forward as though for a 500-yards dash, 
followed immediately by de Civry and Birt, and 
the first lap of 1,371 metres is covered in 2m. 
19s. De Civry, Dubois and Birt are alternately 
ahead and there is nodiminishing of pace. The 
bell finally announces the last round, and the 
silence becomes profound. Birt is ahead, fol- 
lowed by Lees, Dubois and Farndon, de Civry 
bringing up the rear. To be sure, there are 
yet 1,371 metres ahead, but in spite of that, the 
speed is something marvelous. 

“Half alap more and de Civry takes first 
place, shooting like an arrow, with Lees in hot 
pursuit. 

“One hundred yards from the finish and Civry 
still holding his lead, but having entered upon 
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his spurt too soon, he cannot keep it up and 
Lees passes him, for the purpose of gaining a 
a length upon Dubois, who is some distance 
ahead of Birt; time, 18m. and 9 I-5s. Every 
racer has beaten the record. 

“The scene at the finish was something 
beyond description; the hurrahs, the cheers, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, were indications of the 
feelings of the spectators; the contestants were 
borne in triumph on the shoulders of the crowd, 
and congratulations in French and English were 
showered from all sides.” 


#e 


AMERICA now has the best professional and 
amateur bicycle riders in the world. Wood- 
side, Crocker, Frazier, Rowe, Hendee and Neil- 
son are representatives of the first class; Crist, 
Foster, Rich, Gaskell, De Blois and Hart of the 
second. 


«® 


CANOE. 


MR. CHANNING PAINE writes to OUTING as 
follows: “Someone has taken advantage of your 
Open Window in the August number to cast an 
unwarranted slur upon aworthy man. ‘The 
person calling himself Captain Frazer,’ is clearly 
meant for Captain Willard Glazier, and the very 
uncomplimentary manner in which the writer 
refers to him is proof of a strong animus directed 
against the so-called ‘Captain Frazer,’ or 
Glazier. Having myself formed one of the 
Glazier Expedition to Lake Itasca in July, 1881, 
and being a long-standing friend of the leader of 
the expedition, I am naturally interested in the 
verification of his claim to have discovered the 
true source of the Mississippi. * * * *” 

Mr. Paine goes on to say that Itasca was 
finally reached in July, 1881, by his party, over a 
route probably never before traveled by white 
men; that their object in going there was of a 
purely intellectual character; that the trip was 
made in canoes under the guidance of an Indian 
native; that the lake they were taken to by the 
Indian was some five miles to the south of 
Itasca, and its outlet flowed into Itasca; that 
no white man had ever before seen this lake, and 
that it wasreally the source of the great river, 
and Captain Glazier discovered it and was there- 
fore entitled to all credit, and deserved to have 
the lake named after him. 

The facts in the case are as follows: Elk 
Lake is a small body of water less than a mile 
south of Itasca and connected with it by a small 
stream. There is no other lake in the region 
that answers Glazier’s description in any way. 
This lake appears on a map filed in the Land 
O‘fice at Washington, February, 1876, to a scale 
of one mile to the inch. The survey was made 
in September and October 1875, by government 
officials. A party of canoeists from Cincinnati 
visited Itasca and Elk lakes in July, 1879, and 
an account of their trip was published in LzpAzn- 
cott’s Monthly, August, 1880, p. 171, just one 
year before the Glazier party claim to have dis- 
covered the lake never before seen by white 
men. If Mr. Paine, or anyone else interested 
in the subject, will refer to Scéence issue of 






























































October 8, 1886, page 322, not a doubt can 
possibly remain in the mind that Glazier’s claim 
is absurd and unfounded. Whether Glazier 
knew of the survey of 1875 before he made his 
trip or not, is immaterial, because he was shown 
the government map shortly after his return 
when he called on a well-known map-publishing 
firm to get his “Indian map” put into shape for 
publication. He expressed surprise at seeing it, 
and stated that “if he had only known of its 
existence, he would have been saved great 
trouble and expense.” Yet, since then he and 
his friends have been trying to bolster up his 
claim, that he and his party were the discoverers, 
and the first white men to see the true source of 
the Mississippi. From these facts—and they 
can be substantiated —it would seem that the 
statement that Glazier is a fraud is well-founded. 
*'® 

THE majority of American canoes are built 
lap streak —that is, the planks forming the sides 
and bottom lap over each other at their edges. 
The English canoes and the Canadian are built 
smooth skin —the planks are laid with flush 
edges. The Pecowszc — winner of three races 
at the A.C. A. meet —is a smooth skin canoe. 
The Vesper and Lassze, winners of the A.C. A. 
trophy and N. Y. C.C. International Cup, are 
lap-streak canoes. A very lively discussion has 
arisen among canoeists as to the relative merits 
of each build, and some comparative tests are 
likely to be made in the near future. Other 
things being equal, a smooth skin is undoubtedly 
the best. Whether a canoe built in the usual 
way can be made as strong and tight smooth 


as lapped remains to be seen. 


* 
* * 


UNDER the new constitution adopted one 
year ago the A.C. A. has divided itself into 
Eastern and Central Branches. Another year 
will witness a still further division probably of 
the Central Branch into Northern, Western, 
Southern and Central or Hudson River. All 
the Branches or Divisions are under one head, 
but have local officers, and will have local meets 
annually. By this arrangement a much larger 
number of canoeists will be able to attend the 
meets and take an active interest in A.C. A affairs. 

* 
* * 

FROM a letter which appears in the Record 
department of OUTING this month, it will be 
seen that a very liberal offer has been made by 
Mr. Thomas S. Eldridge, a property-owner of 
Noyac village, S. I., to the members of the 
National Canoe Association, he having placed at 
their disposal the free use of the waters fronting 
his mill at Noyac, and also the use of land on his 
farm for camping purposes during the cruise of 
the Association’s members in the summer, 
together with facilities for water supplies and 
such other conveniences as a safe little harbor, 
easily accessible from Noyac Bay, affords. This 
bay is formed by the peninsula terminating in 
“ Jessup’s Neck ” onone side, and “‘ Hogg Neck” 
on the other, the bay being a part of Little 
Peconic Bay. This, with Great Peconic Bay, 
forms finer cruising waters for the Canoe 
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Association's fleet than are at command on the 
Atlantic seaboard, the reach from Shelter Island 
to the head of the bay at Riverhead being 
twenty-five miles, with an average width of 
two miles. 

CRICKET. 


WHILE the English Cricketers were in 
Philadelphia, last September, they were vis- 
ited on the Germantown cricket field by several 
of the prominent players of the Philadelphia 
base-ball club, who went there to see cricket 
played as it should be. Before the match began, 
Harry Wright got Ferguson, Casey and Titcomb, 
three of his base-ball pitchers, to give the 
English team a sample of their skill in pitching, 
with which they were much interested. The 
next day the cricketers witnessed the match be- 
tween the Philadelphia and St. Louis base-bali 
clubs, and while they expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the exhibition, they could not 
understand why the players batted so poorly. 
Mr. Rogers, of the Philadelphia club, who sat 
with them to explain the game, intimated that 
the lack of heavy batting was due more to the 
excellence of the pitching than to the weakness 
of the batsmen. This the cricketers doubted, 
and being desirous of realizing the fact by prac- 
tical illustration, they were allowed an opportun- 
ity to test the matter. A base-ball bat was 
produced, and Key, who is considered about the 
best bat of the team, prepared to knock the cover 
off the ball. Ferguson gave him a good wide 
curve with a quick drop on it, and the cricketer 
fanned the air nearly a foot from the ball. 
“Fergy ” then gave him a fast-in-shoot, and Mr. 
Key missed again. Half a dozen balls were 
delivered before the cricketers could even touch 
one. Casey and Titcomb also delivered a few 
balls, and Buckland and Rotherham took a hand 
at the batting. The cricketers now understood 
why ball players are such poor batters. Buck- 
land was much interested in the pitching, and 
got Ferguson to show him how to hold and de- 
liver the ball for the different curves. He says 
he will practice them and try to adapt some of 


them to bowling. 


* 
* * 


THE past cricket season in the United States 
has been one which has shown a marked in- 
crease in the popularity of the noble old game 
in America; especially has this been the case in 
the New England States, where cricket has 
flourished as it has never done before. This de- 
sirable result has been largely due to the energy 
of the cricket clubs of Massachusetts, prominent 
among which is that splendid organization, the 
Longwood Club, of Boston, whose efforts to 
foster the grand game have placed Boston 
cricket next to that of the home of the game in 
this country, Philadelphia. Here in this city the 
same old obstructions have been allowed to 
prevent any progress in the popularity of the 
game as prevailed years ago. The system of 
“revolving ” in vogue among the clubs of the 
metropolitan district has barred the way to any 
advance, as it always will do. A lack of har- 
mony among the clubs, too, has had its influence 

















as a drawback to improvement, and hence 
metropolitan cricket, which should be in the 
van, is away behind that both of Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

The Canadian cricketers taught our Ameri- 
can clubs that in the International matches they 
were no longer to be counted as subjects of easy 
victories, the honors having this year been 
taken from the picked team of Philadelphia by 
the Canadian picked team in the International 
contests. 

Our American cricket clubs —as did our 
Canadian friends, for that matter — practically 
realized the fact that they yet have much to 
learn in team work and skill in winning matches 
before they can hope to cope successfully with 
picked elevens from across the Atlantic. In 
1885 Philadelphia did manage to win one match 
from the picked amateur eleven of England 
which visited us that year. This season, how- 
ever, the English visitors carried off the honors 
without the drawback of a single defeat, and 
our Philadelphia friends mourneth in sack-cloth 
and ashes in consequence. 

The time will come, however, when things 
will be equalized, and we hope to see in 1887 
Philadelphia and Boston combining to present 
an American team which will trouble the visiting 
amateurs from England to defeat them. 


FISHING. 


PROFESSOR SPENCER F. BAIRD, United 
States Fish Commissioner and Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has issued a circular 
calling for information in regard to the German 
carp imported some years ago and distributed 
throughout the country. There is no question 
that the carp has been a most valuable addition 
to our food-fishes and its wonderful increase and 
rapid growth in inland waters unsuitable for 
other fishes, has been a subject of never-ending 
wonder to fish culturists. They are said to be 
rather shy of the angler, but fight well when once 
hooked. 

ra 

NEVER having having eaten a carp that 
seemed to us to equal our salt water or many 
of our fresh water fishes in flavor, we applied 
to a friend, a well-known epicure, for his recipe; 
he gave it in somewhat this manner; it has 
some novel features: “Carp! Carp! Now, 
if there’s any one thing I do know, it’s how to 
cook a carp. First catch— No! that’s Mrs. 
Glass. Well, we will suppose you have the fish 
already caught and all the ingredients ready. 

“Lay the fish down on a large napkin diag- 
onally, so as to cover it completely, and wrap it 
up closely — very closely — and pin it together so 
as to be sure that none of it shall get away, then 
boil until the flesh is thoroughly tender and ready 
to part from the bones. This can be readily 
tested either with a toothpick or a hairpin. 

“Now prepare your sauce. Into a saucepan 
put some slices of fat corned pork, and fry them 
out thoroughly until, when you lift them out on 
the fork, they have a dry appearance on the out- 
side, and are crisp, even tothe rind. Remove 
these, and pour into the pan a half pint of 
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Madeira with a lump of butter, just a suspicion of 
cloves, a dash of cayenne and black pepper, and 
a little curry powder. Then put in a brace of 
woodcock and English snipe, with a little brown 
flour dredged in, and, covering the pan, let them 
simmer until almost done; then add a glass of 
champagne, and cook till done, and you have a 
dish fit for a king.” 

“ But the fish r” 

“What fish? Oh! the carp. I’d forgotten 
that. When the sauce is ready you wander to 
the open window in a fit of abstraction, see 
your own or your neighbor’s cat blinking and 
purring complacently in the sun, and some way 
or other you drop the fish to him. And then 
you go to the table at peace with yourself and 


all mankind and eat—the sauce. That’s my 
recipe for cooking carp. 
“Hold on, you're not going yet. I forgot to 


say that a roast goose or turkey may be added 
to this sauce without detriment to the flavor of 
the fish.” 
FE. 
FOOT-BALL. 

THE Princetonzan says that “ both foot-ball 
and base-ball would be benefited by having the 
class championship games of base-ball played 
in the spring instead of the fall seems to have 
become the opinion of the college. The great- 
est objection to the proposed change is that base- 
ball interests may suffer. But we doubt the 
validity of even this objection. It is not pro- 
posed to give up base-ball practice in the fall. 
All members of the Freshman class who wish 
to try for the University team are invited to 
practice every day, and it is proposed to arrange 
games between the best nines we can pick and 
some of the amateur nines. It may be urged in 
support of the other side of the question that 
the change will make the class championship 
what it should be. Instead of compelling the 
Freshmen to play after less than a week's prac- 
tice they will be able to select their best men and 
give them a reasonable amount of time to learn 
to play together.” 


IZAAK WALTON. 


THERE is a vacant niche in the new grand 
screen of Winchester cathedral, England, which 
is to be filled by a statue of Izaak Walton, pro- 
vided funds can be raised sufficient for the pur- 
pose. We shall be glad to receive any money 
for this object, and to publish the result from 
month to month in our columns. Mr. R. B. 
Marston, the editor of the Fzshkzng Gazette, of 
London, has started a similar subscription for 
Englishmen, and no doubt similar efforts are 
making in Australia and Canada. It is emi- 
nently suitable that all English speaking anglers 
should unite in an effort of this kind, even 
though the individual contribution be small. 

OUTING offers $5 to the memory of Izaak 
Walton. Let every club of fishermen join us, 
and we will soon have a goodly amount. 


LACROSSE. 


THE lacrosse season of 1886 has been the 
liveliest known in the history of the game in the 
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United States, and it has been made plainly 
evident that this exciting game has “come to 
stay.” The visit of the Irish team served to 
encourage American lacrosse players, from the 
fact of the easy victory our local teams scored 
over the picked twelve of Ireland. In_ the 
American lacrosse arena, the transfer of the 
championship from St. Paul to New York, and 
afterwards from New York to Boston, was the 
leading event of the season. Boston has pro- 
gressed so rapidly in a practical knowledge of 
the game, that hereafter that city’s clubs will 
have to be regarded as very prominent rivals of 
those of the metropolis. At any rate, the 
Boston players have this year carried off the 
honors from New York. 


THOMAS STEVENS. 


WE give every reader of OUTING a chance 
to guess the date of our correspondent’s arrival 
at Yokohama, and to win the prizes set forth in 
the Publisher’s Basket. Of course no guess 
will be recorded after the day of arrival. 


YACHTING. 


THE best racing of the yachting season of 
1886 took place in eastern waters on October 
Ist, the contests off Newport between the 
schooner yachts Sachem and Miranda, and off 
Marble Head between the sloop and cutter 
yachts 7hetzs and Stranger, being the most 
exciting yacht races of the season in American 
waters. As a test-race of two different types of 
schooner yachts, the contest between the Eng- 
lish cutter 47zvanda and the American center 
beard schooner Sachem, was fully as interesting 
as the match between the Galatea and May- 
Hower. 

The Sachem, designed by the designer of the 
Mayflower, is as nearly as possible what the 
Mayflower would be if she were rigged as a 
schooner. She is a ‘‘compromise boat,” as 
deep and able and seaworthy as a yacht can be 
made while retaining or needing her center- 
board and without a sacrifice of speed — while 
the A/zranda is as typical an example of the 
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British model as the Gad/atea, with the impor- 
tant difference that whereas the Galatea is by 
no means the champion British cutter, and is 
scarcely entitled to be called a crack cutter, 
the M/zvanda is beyond dispute the crack British 
schooner, she having the prestige of having 
beaten everything of her class and rig in Brit- 
ish waters. 


Fortunately the breeze was fresh enough to 
prevent either boat from carrying club topsails 
even off the wind, and the disadvantage the /z- 
vanda might have suffered earlier in the season 
by being undersparred for American yachting 
weather was converted intoa positive advantage. 
At any rate no yachtsman, British or American, 
will dispute that a breeze that enables a yacht to 
do twenty miles to windward and return, making 
a race nearer fifty miles than forty, in less than 
five hours, is the pertection of racing weather. In 
this breeze it was that the American model beat 
the English by eight minutes in corrected time, 
or by nearly two miles at the rate at which they 
were going on the return. Her gain was great- 
est and her superiority most manifest in working 
to windward, the point of sailing on which every- 
body admits that speed is most valuable and de- 


sirable. The superiorlty of the Sachem in the 
run home, however, was unmistakable. 
* 
* * 


THE race off Marblehead the same day, be- 
tween the sloop yacht 7hetzs and the English 
cutter yacht S¢/ranger resulted in a decided 
victory for the center-board sloop, which won the 
race by 2m. 22s. corrected time. The two yachts 
kept almost bow and bow in the run of 15 
miles to the stakeboat before a light breeze. On 
the beat to windward home, in a regular cutter 
wind that at times threatened to develop into a 
gale, the Boston boat gained a good lead, and 
held it handsomely until she flew over the finish- 
ing line with the water boiling over her lee-rail 
and on to her deck in torrents. 

These triumphs for American yachts, following 
upon the heels of the cup races, made quite a 
brilliant finish for the yachting season of 1886. 
































AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


CALCUTTA, Sept., 14, 1886. 
EDITOR OF OUTING: 

1 TAKE pleasure in announcing my safe arrival 
in Calcutta, after a very trying journey through 
India. My tour has been accomplished in the 
season when all Europeans, who can possibly 
escape from business, are up in the hill stations, 
and where exposure and much exertion is con- 
sidered highly indiscreet. I have, however, es- 
caped with only one slight attack of fever, which 
laid me up for a couple of days at Benares. This 
is worthy of mention, only as being the first 
occasion on the entire journey that 1 have had 
anything approaching a day’s illness, or even a 
day's indisposition. Altogether it is regarded as 
remarkable, by the English in Calcutta, that I 
have traversed 1,400 miles of Indian roads on a 
bicycle, at this season of the year, and escaped 
with one slight attack of fever. The weather 
has been very trying and fever-inducing. All 
through Lower Bengal, the clouds were hovering 
near the tree-tops; when it wasn’t pouring rain 
it was drizzling, and the roads were shallow 
streams, 

What with the profuse perspiration, the rain 
and the excessively humid atmosphere, a dry 
thread of clothing was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. I passed through districts where the 
natives were dying at a fearful rate, with a pecu- 
liarly malignant type of fever. But the natives 
have no stamina; like a sheep, when they get 
fairly down, they seldom recover. My own im- 
munity from serious illness, I credit to the daily 
exercise. It must be this; because, from sheer 
necessity, I have daily drank indifferent water, 
slept in damp clothes, and committed various 
other indiscretions, inseparable from a bicycle 
tour through India in August and September. 

Notwithstanding these discomforts and draw- 
backs, there has been all along, a genuine 
element of pleasure and satisfaction, in the 
splendidly metalied roads, smooth for the most 
part as an asphalt pavement, as well as in the 
many interesting objects, and equally interesting 
people, so different from any other country. 
From Lahore to Sasseraw, a distance of about 
1,000 miles, the road may truthfully be described 
as the finest in the world. It is perfectly level, 
metalled with Kunxkah, which makes a smooth 
cement-like surface, and for a good portion of 
the way it is no exaggeration to call it an avenue. 
Through the Bengal hills, it is less level, and is 





metalled with rock; the drenching moonsoon 
rains, have washed away the earth, and left the 
surface rough and trying on a wheel. 

My stay in Calcutta will be but three or four 
days, as I am anxious to push on to China and 
avoid the possibility of being overtaken by win- 
try weather in the interior of that country. I 
intend if possible to get through the China and 
Japan towns, and return home by Christmas or 
New Years, 

Thomas Stevens. 


WHEELING IN SWITZERLAND. 
BIENNE, Switzerland, Oct. 17th, 1886. 


EDITOR OF OUTING: 


BEING a veteran wheelman, and an admirer of 
your magazine, therefore I take the liberty to 
write to you, of one of the numerous pleasant 
tours that I have had with the Velo Club de 
Bienne, of which I am now a member. I came 
to this country last June, with no thoughts of 
bicycling here, but upon my arrival I could not 
resist purchasing a 54 inch ball-bearing Coventry 
machine, for here one can find enjoyment on the 
wheel, to his heart’s content. Magnficent roads, 
charming scenery, and a good climate all go 
toward making bicycling the acme of sports. 
Receiving an invitation from the Velo Club de 
Bienne to go with them ona tour to the northern 
shore of Lake Geneva, I of course accepted. 
On Monday morning, August’ 30, 4:30 A. M., we 
left the club-room at Bienne. Taking the roads 
that border the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel, 
we had been riding along the lake of Bienne for 
some time, when the sun commenced to rise. 
This was a beautiful sight, the sun in all his 
glory rising right out of the lake, as it seemed. 
After a few hours of good spinning we arrived 
in Neuchatel. Dismounting we went into a cafe, 
drank some good Neuchatel wine, mounted our 
machines, and soon left Neuchatel far behind. 
Arriving at Boudry we took breakfast at the 
hotel. Breakfast over, we mounted our wheels. 
Passing through many interesting places we soon 
reached Grandson. Here we saw a picturesque 
old castle, overgrown with ivy. The town is 
memorable for its siege, by Charles the Bold, in 
1476, when the populace were cruelly massacred, 
after being induced to surrender by promises of 
safety. Roused by this atrocity, the Swiss col- 
lected their forces, rushed on the Burgundians, 
and totally routed them. A fine collection of 
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antiquities are kept at the old castle. Leaving 
Grandson, we skirted along the South-western 
border, where we soon came to Yverdon (pro- 
nounced Iverdon), the end of Lake Neuchatel. 
Here we dismounted, first took some refresh- 
ments, then took a stroll about the town. We 
found it to be a picturesque old place, an ancient 
castle, which now contains a museum, with 
Lacustrine curiosities from the mysterious ancient 
lake dwellers, and Roman antiquities; also other 
interesting sights. Mounting our wheels, we left 
the lake with some regret, for the ride along the 
lakes was fine; but we had a great deal finer 
scenery before us, when we reached the Lake of 
Geneva. Riding for some time, we came to 
the foot of a mountain; here we pushed our 
machines up half way, and then rode the other 
half; that was a good climb. Some of the men 
had to walk the whole distance (one hour’s walk). 
Arriving at the top, the route was one long steady 
descent till we reached Lausanne. At 1:15 P.M. 
we wheeled in Lausanne, or should say, legs 
over the handle-bar, for we had many a good 
jolly coast after leaving the summit of the moun- 
tain. After taking dinner, we looked at our 
cyclometers, and found that we had traversed 
107 kilometers since morning at half-past 4; 
this was very good time, as we had made a good 
many halts. Mounting our wheels we went 
down to Ouchy and took the steamer for Vevey, 
my first ride on Lake Geneva. The scenery 
here is too grand for description. My pen 
would certainly fail to describe the extreme 
beauty of the lake, and its surroundings. The 
color of the water is a magnificent blue, that of 
the other Swiss lakes being green. All around 
in a circle there are high mountains covered with 
snow and ice. Landing at Vevey we took our 
wheels, and put up at the hotel; then went out 
for a walk. Going upon the high promenades 
that overlook Vevey, we found an ingenious con- 
trivance for distinguishing the various mountains 
in the vicinity. A brass plate forming a half 
circle, has the names engraved on its outer mar- 
gin, and a style, fixed by a pivot, works from 
one end of the half-circle to the other, bringing 
the style in a direct line with the name of the 
mountain we wished to see. Then sighting over 
it like we would a rifle, we could distinctly see 
the mountain we wished to see. Here we stayed 
and watched the beautiful sunset on Lake 
Geneva; so we witnessed two beautiful sights 
of the sun—in the morning, sunrise on the 
Lake of Bienne, and in the evening, sunset on 
Lake of Geneva. Watching the sun disappear, 
we went down to the hotel, and procured our 
supper. After supper we went down to the lake, 
hired a boat, had a delightful row, then went in 
for a good swim, coming out much refreshed, 
and ready for our tour homewards next day. 
Going back to the hotel the club sat around the 
table in a jolly good mood drinking the health 
and prosperity of the club. The wine that we 
had here is of a tine quality, for Vevey is the 
center of the Swiss wine growing district. The 
Vintners’ Fete at Vevey is famous everywhere, 
and though still in vogue, is a genuine relic of 
the old worship of Bacchus, a deity long revered 
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in this, a vine country far excellence. Dis- 
cussing our programme for the coming day, we 
retired for a good night’s sleep. Morning came 
with another beautiful day before us. Having 
breakfasted, we went down to the quay, and 
took the next steamer for Montreaux. Here we 
took the new mountain railway, and ascended to 
Glion. It makes one dizzy looking out from the 
car, for the ascent is so steep, that upon looking 
from below, one would think that the car was 
going up a vertical wall. Up here we obtained 
a magnificent view of the lake, with its sur- 
roundings. The lake, the shape of a crescent 
with the many sail-boats and steamers plying 
on its lovely blue bosom, and the surrounding 
mountains, made up one grand scene, that | 
shall never forget. Coming down from Glicn 
we took a look at some of those sail-boats, 
whose sails are constructed like the wings of 
abutterfly. Seeingthem at adistance you would 
think that they were huge butterflies gliding 
over the smooth surface of the water. From 
Montreaux we went to see the Castle of Chillon. 
This castle, washed by the waters of the lake, 
which at this point is over 300 feet in depth, was 
built in the year 830 A.D. and fortified by the 
Duke of Savoy about four centuries afterwards. 
Apart from its historic interest, it is impressive 
from its solid walls and towers, and its strangely 
isolated situation on a rock connected with the 
bank, by a wooden bridge. Over the entrance 
is the inscription, ‘God bless all who come in, 
and go out.” It well repaid us to visit the dun- 
geons beneath, in one of which thousands of 
Jews are said to have been sentenced to death, 
and forthwith drowned in the lake. The beam 
where criminals were hung, the torture chamber, 
the oublieth, and the dungeon where the pave- 
ment is worn down by the feet of the prisoners. 
Leaving Chillon we made haste for Montreaux, 
to catch the steamer for Vevey, arriving a few 
minutes before the steamer left. Arriving at 
Vevey, we went up to the hotel, settled up with 
the landlord, put our wheels in good trim, 
choosing this time an entirely different route 
than the one which we came. For two hours 
we steadily ascended the mountain back of 
Vevey, sometimes riding, and sometimes push- 
ing our wheels up some steep grade, stopping 
every now and then to taste the contents of a 
good glass of wine, which is very cheap here, 
the litre (which is about the same as our quart 
measure) we procured for the small sum of 70 
centimes, which equals 14 cents of our money. 
Arriving at the top, we had a splendid view of 
the surrounding country. Here we found a 
beautiful little lake embosomed in the summit of 
the mountain, and were almost tempted to go in 
for a good swim; but ona second thought we 
had better not, as a bath would have its weak- 
ening effect, for we had a long journey before us. 
Resting for some time on the border of the lake, 
we again mounted our steeds of steel. At first we 
coasted many a long stretch; then the descent 
became too steep; then we put our feet down on 
the pedals and pressed pretty hard on the brake. 
Arriving at Moudon 3 P. M., we ate a good hearty 
meal. Here we were joined by a Moudon 
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wheelman, who rides a Kangeroo. He accom- 
panied us as far as Payerene; then bid us fare- 
well. Our wheels fairly flew over the ground 
between Moudon and Payerene, for the road 
was hard and smooth as a skating rink floor. 
At Payerene we halted for refreshments and to 
adjust my saddle, for it had steadily slipped 
down the spring till it could go no farther. Ad- 
justing my saddle securely, we again mounted, 
and made our wheels spin, for it was getting 
dark. Ina short time we pulled up at Murton. 
Here we got off, took some refreshments, lit our 
lamps and took the route along the lake of Mur- 
ton. At one place a big dog jumped out and 
wanted to nab the head wheelman. He promptly 
pulled out his revolver and shot at the dog; we 
did not stop to see if the dog got hurt, but sped 
on. In an hour we arrived at a wayside inn, 
where we got something to drink, and in another 
hour we were in Bienne. Looking at our cyclo- 
meters, we found they registered 127 kilometers 
distance between Vevey and Bienne. This is 
one of the numerous trips that I shall never for- 
get—the beautiful rides along the lakes, over 
mountains, past old castles, over rustic bridges, 
through beautiful forests, long avenues of trees, 
quaint old villages, stopping every now and then 
to taste the contents of a good glass, and the 
fine coasting we had winding our way down a 
mountain road. Next season the club intends 
to take a trip down through Italy. If I am here 
at that time I think I shall go along. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Fred. E. Wittlig, 
Formerly an Ohio Wheelman. 





LoNnpDon, Canada, Nov. 16, 1886. 
EDITOR OF OUTING: 


Dear Siy—\ see by the daily papers that your 
celebrated world-circling traveler, Mr. Thomas 
Stevens, reports his safe arrival at Calcutta, and 
that made me think of my first experience of 
bicycle riding in India; and in the hope of its 
being of interest to your American wheelmen, I 
send it along. 

I went out to Madras in’72, carrying with me 
the most approved pattern of the old bone- 
shakers of those days, and being young and 
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enthusiastic was not long before I started on my 
first spin. Mild-eyed tapal peons, dhobies and 
Massulah boatmen crowded eagerly round as | 
wheeled my machine out of the go-down on the 
“First Line” beach. The road was as smooth 
as a bowling alley, and I started at a pace that 
soon left the troublesome coolies behind; but 
their shouts of wonder soon roused the bazaar, 
and as I turned into the narrow streets that lead 
to the People’s Park, through Royapooram and 
Chintawdrapettah bazaars I was surrounded by 
a jostling crowd that made my progress extremely 
difficult, until finally an ambitious little Hindoo 
boy about four or five years of age, and caper- 
ing in all the virgin nakedness of Eden, attempted 
to cross in frontof me; but being pushed back 
by the crowd on the other side of the street, fell 
right under my wheel, and before I could turn, 
stop, or in fact do anything, my wheel was on 
him, and I immediately followed. Such a howl- 
ing and wailing and beating of mouths with the 
palms of the hands you never heard before. 
Picking myself up and mounting again I had 
hardly proceeded a couple of hundred yards 
before I met with a much more serious disaster. 
A fat old baboo was being rattled along in the 
square little box of a trap on two wheels, called 
by the natives a “shzgrum fo,” and to which 
was harnessed a miserable little rat-tailed country 
pony; when on turning the corner the wicked 
half-wild animal was face to face with the bicycle, 
and, shying badly, started to rush past me; but 
being hauled frantically over by the idiot of a 
driver, the skzgrum collided sharply with my front 
wheel, smashing it all to pieces and hurling me 
into the filthiest gutter I was ever so unfortunate 
as to be rolled into. I was very badly bruised 
and shaken, but on rising had the satisfaction of 
seeing the shzgvrum a bad wreck a little further 
on the road, the collision having carried away 
one of his wheels. The corpulent baboo was 
stretched on the mats of a neighboring bunneah’s 
veranda ; but a great deal more frightened than 
hurt. 

Carrying my broken machine home, I con- 
signed it to an obscurity from, which it never 
again emerged. Yours faithfully, 

Charles Cleveland, 
London B. C. 





























































ADIRONDACK STORIES, by Demings, is a 
collection of eight pictures of wilderness life, 
reminding one of Daudet’s Contes Chozszs in 
treatment. Lida Ann is the best. The volume 
is fit for the knapsack, and costs 50 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


In the Wilderness, by Charles Dudley Warner, 
comes to us from the same publishers, in the 
same tasteful make-up, about the same size and 
for the same price. Nine short tales are be- 
tween the covers, and no one familiar with the 
author will fail to read them through or think 
them too long. 


Charlotte Dunning has just published a tale 
called A Step Aside, making something over 
300 pages, in a handy volume, from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. Price, 
$1.25. 

Sidney Buxton, M. P., is one of that famous 
family in which public spirit and charitable en- 
terprise are prominently developed. The names 
of Elizabeth Fry, the Gurneys and Bunsens, 
occur tous as we write. One of the best works 
he has recently edited is that on Imperial Fed- 
eration, by the Marquis of Lorne. The volume 
makes 134 small 8vo pages, and is of more than 
passing interest to Americans. 


Leaves from a Diary is the title of a book tell- 
ing how the author, S. T. Clover, made his way 
around the world by a variety of means, not 
always creditable. M.D. Kimball, of Chicago, 
is the printer and publisher. 


Clinton Scollard is well known by all OUTING 
readers, for his name has been a conspicuous 
one in our pages. He has at length gathered 
the verse contributed to the periodical literature 
of the day, into a volume called With Reed and 
Lyre, published by D. Lothrop & Company, of 
Boston. It is a comfortable little pocket-sized 
edition, and invites companionship on a tramp, 
not only from its shape, but its tasteful appear- 
ance. 


Watery Wanderings ’mid Western Locks, a 
practical canoe cruise, by T. H. Holding, is a 
clever addition to the small library already in 
existence, touching this magnificent sport. The 
illustrations look like the work of an amateur, 
but as such are exceedingly good. If English- 
men only knew how to build their canoes, what 
splendid canoeists they would be! London, 


Marlborough & Co., 51 Old Bailey, E. C. Price. 
75 cents. 

The Crown Colonies of Great Britain is a 
pamphlet by C. S. Salmon, touching their social 
condition and methods of administration. It 
will interest students of political economy, and 
may be had by addressing the Secretary of the 
Cobden Club, Pall Mall, London. 

Ancient and Modern Methods of Arrow- 
Release is an illustrated pamphlet by Edward 
S. Morse, published in the Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, October-December, 1885. Any per- 
son interested in the subject should address the 
author at Salem. Mass. The cost of the pamph- 
let is probably a nominal sum only—say 25 
cents. 

Land’s End to John O’Groat’s on a Tricycle, 
is alittle pamphlet sold at 12 cents a copy by 
H. Etherington, 152 Fleet street, London. It 
is primarily an advertisement for a special 
brand of tricycle, but in spite of that may be of 
service to one attempting the same journey. 

S. R. Stoddard, of Glen’s Fall, N. Y., has on 
hand an assortment of photographs illustrating 
canoe life. Such as we have examined are to 
be recommended. 

Annuaire du Yacht, 1886. Price, 50 cents. 
Published by the Yach?, of Paris, 50 Rue Saint 
Lazare. This little annual gives all the most 
important information touching rowing and 
yachting from the French point of view. One 
chapter, pretending to give the naval etiquette 
of American yachtsmen, quotes only the rules 
of the “ Seavanhaka”’ (szc) Yacht Club on the 
subject. How do you like that, the rest of 
you? 

The Overman Wheel Company have issued a 
Cycling Log Book altogether too clumsy for 
general purposes. It resembles a cash book, 
costs $1.25, and stupidly confines its pages to 
puffing a brand of bicycles. 

Emery E. Childs sends us a History of the 
United States, from Columbus to Henry George, 
in chronological order. The author does not 
say where it can be bought, or how much it 
costs. We must therefore refer our readers to 
the printer, 324 Pearl street, New York. 

Cassell & Co. have published the third volume 
of Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and 
the United States, from the days of David Gar- 
rick to the present day. Edited by Brander 








tr<6 








Matthews and Lawrence Hutton. Kean and 
Booth and their contemporaries are discussed. 
Price, $1.50. 


The following additions have been made to 
Cassell’s National Library : Lives of the English 
Poets: Butler, Denham, Dryden, Roscommon, 
Spratt, Dorset, Rochester, Otway; Taylor's 
Translation of Nathan, the Wise; Milton’s 
Earlier Poems, and a Translation of the Sorrows 
of Werter. 


The same house have just published three 
juvenile Christmas Books, entitled respectively : 
A World of Girls, The King’s Command, and 
Under Bayard’s Banner. 


The Management of the Eye, Ear and Throat 
comes to us from Cassell & Co. It is a small 
volume replete with illustrations, and edited by 
Henry Power, George P. Field, and John S. 
Bristowe. 


W.H. Mallock is the author of a book printed 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cailed The Old Order 
of Things. Price, $1.00, cloth, 16mo. 


Histoire de I’Art dans I’Antiquité par Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipreze Tome IV. Sar- 
daigne, Judee, Asie Mineure. 206th Instalment. 
Paris : Hachette & Co., 79 Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Humorous Masterpieces from"American Liter- 
ature, edited by Edward T. Mason, is published 
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by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in three small and at- 
tractive volumes, suitable for carrying about in 
the pocket of the young man bent on making a 
good impression as a second Choate or Depew. 


Isabella Valancy Crawford has written a vol- 
ume of verse entitled Old Spookses’ Pass, Mal- 
colm’s Katie, and other poems. Published at 
Toronto by James Bain & Son. 


Oscar Fay Adams goes on with his poetic 
chronicle of the seasons. ‘The last volume be- 
fore us is October, a charming little book of 
verse glorifying that month in the language of 
many poets. The separate volumes, devoted 
each to one month, cost 75 cents, and are ex- 
actly the right size for those of us who love a 
book in our pocket. Published by D. Lothrop 
& Company, Boston. 

J. H. Soulé & Co., of Washington, publish 
two valuable works of special information. One 
is the United States Military List, with Index; 
the other is a full Hotel List of this Country. 


A Souvenir of the “ Wanderer” Caravan, by 
J. B., is a little pamphlet of 21 pages, 16 mo., 
published in London, at one shilling (25 cents), 
by Whiting & Co., 30 Sardinia street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

We have received a bicycle song called 
Gem of the Track, by its author, S. White 
Paine. It can be procured in Cincinnati at 74 
W. Fourth St. 


[From the “ Tricycling Journal.] 


OH! 


A WANDERING wheelman, I, 
A thing of shreds and patches, 
Of bruises, bangs and scratches, 
With rainbows on each eye. 


My catalogue is long, 
Through ev’ry mis’ry ranging, 
And to my bruises changing, 
I groan my mournful song, 
Oh ! Sorrow, s-o-r-r-o-w, s—o—r—r etc. 


Pedals. 
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HENRY CHADWICK, Epiror. 


Tuis department of OvuTiNG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 


Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTING,”’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED NOVEMBER 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ARCHERY. 


THE PoToMAC ARCHERY CLUB closed its sixth 
annual field meeting October 7th, at the Arsenal 
Grounds, Washington, D. C., on which occasion the 
following prize-winners were recorded : 

First, Mrs. Maxson; second, Mr. Maxson; third, 
Mrs. Bartlett ; fourth, Mr. Paret; fifth, Miss Scott; 
sixth, W. A. Bartlett; seventh, Miss Williams; 
eighth, Mr. Kennedy; ninth, Miss G. Gillen; tenth, 
Grant; eleventh, Miss Cooke; twelfth, J. W. Will- 
son; thirteenth, Miss Kenney; fourteenth, L. D. 
Wilson; fifteenth, Miss Leonard; sixteenth, Mr. 
McCutchen; seventeenth, Miss C. Van Doren; eigh- 
teenth, L. B. Wight; nineteenth, Miss J. Van 
Doren; twentieth, Mr. Purdy; twenty-first, Mrs. 
Perry; twenty-second, Miss C. Gillen; twenty-third, 
Miss Darby. 

The special prize, gold medal, for shot at 30 
yards, went to Miss Williams. 

In the Potomac round L. W. Maxson’s score was 
-253; in the Ohio round .416; and inthe double 
American round .gort. Mrs. Maxson led in the 


National round with .207, and in the Ohio round 
-410. 


The greatest interest was felt by the officers and 
the public in the match between artillery officers and 
the archers, the former using pistols. Lieut. Ben- 
nett, the champion rifle shot, scored 88 at 12 shots 
on the archers’ target at 50 yards; Mr. W. A. Bart- 
lett, with the bow, stood next with a score of 66; 
Lieut. Sedgwick Pratt, third, score 61; Mr. L. W. 
Maxson, archer, fourth, score 60. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 
elected officers for 1887 as follows : 


have 


President, Captain W. A. Bartlett. Washington, 
D. C.; first vice-president, H. T. Wright, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; second vice-president, Col. Robert 
Williams, Eaton, Ohio; third vice-president, Wil- 
liam H. Thompson, Crawfordsville, Ind.; secretary 
and treasurer, Louis W. Maxson, Washington, D. C, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Captain W. A. Bartlett, 
Washington, D. C.; L. W. Maxson, Washington, 
D. C.; Fred. Grant, Washington, D. C.; John T. 
Paret, Washington, D. C.; C. C. Beach, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Frank Sidway, Buffalo, N. Y.; Albert 
Korn, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE EASTERN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION held their 
annual tournament at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on 
October Ist-and 2d, when the following first prize 
winners were recorded. Double York round, D. A. 
Nash, 736; double American round, G. C. Spencer, 
855; double National round, Mrs. D. A. Nash, 359, 
double Columbia round, Mrs. McIlvaine, 516; ladies’ 
special shoot (Ig2 arrows at 40 yards), Mrs. Nash, 
917; gentlemen’s team shoot, D. A. Nash of Brooklyn 
club, 494. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TORONTO had 
their annual games on October 21, and with good 
weather and a large attendance the meeting proved 
quite a success. The events and winners were as 
follows: Putting the shot (16 lbs.)—A. N. Garrett, 
34 ft. 5 in.; Running long jump, Ist, A. N. Garrett, 
18 ft. 3in. The first pull in the tug of war was 
between teams of four, representing respectively the 
School of Science and the four-year men of the Uni- 
versity. The latter won. The next pull was between 
the first-year and third-year men. The former won. 
In the finals the first-year team won. 220-yards race, 
F. O. Sliter, 1st; time, 24%s. Half-mile race, 
A. A. Macdonald, Ist; time, 2m. 14s. 100-yards 
race, J. H. Senkler, 1st; time, 10 3-5s. Running 


high-jump, J. H. Senkler, 1st; 5 feet 5 inches. 
Quarter-mile race (undergraduates), E. O. Sliter, 
Mile race, A. A. Macdonald, Ist ; 


Ist ; time, 5734s. 
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time, 5m. 20s. Quarter-mile race (graduates), W. 
P. Mustard, Ist; time Im. uarter-mile race, 
open, S. Sewell, 1st; time, 544%s. Hurdle-race, 
120 yards, E. O. Sliter, Ist; time, 19s. The prizes 
were subsequently presented by Miss Wilson. The 
president of the college, Prof. Wilson, was present 
and delivered a brief address. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Pennsylvania held their fall 
games on the college grounds, West Philadelphia, 
on October 16, on which occasion the events and 
winners were as follows: 


One-hundred yards run— Final heat, Thibault, 
3 yards, first, in 11s. Putting the shot — F. Black, 
’88, allowed 1 foot, first, 30 feet 9 inches. Half- 
mile run—E. C. Knight, ’89, scratch, first, in 2m. 
15%s. Hurdle-race, 120 yards—J. K. Shell, 
Dental, scratch, first, in 215s. Standing long- 
jump — W. A. Paris, ’89, allowed 4 inches, first, 9 
feet 8inches. Mile walk — Fuguet, ’89, gos. start, 
first, in 8m. 4s. Standing high-jump—H. A. 
Little, ’90, allowed 2 inches, first, 4 feet 4% inches. 
Half-mile, strangers’ race— Forman, Swarthmore 
College, first, in2zm. 10%s. One-furlong run — C. 
Thibault, ’88, 2 yards start, first, in 25 2-5s. Run- 
ning high-jump — The presence of the champion, 
W. B. Page, kept all others out. He cleared the 
bar at 5 feet 6 inches. Mile run—Taylor, 89, 
first, in 5m. 40%s. Hammer-throw— Pepper, ’87, 
first, 68 feet. Running long-jump— J. K. Shell, 
Dental, 1 inch, first, 18 feet 614 inches. Pole-vault 
—G. P. Quinn, Medical, unopposed, cleared 8 feet 
3% inches. Quarter-mile run— E. C. Kinglet, ’89, 
10 yards start, first, in 1m. 35¢s. Mile bicycle-race 
— .B. Keen, ’89, scratch, and Geary, ’89, 17s. 
start, rode a dead heat in 3m. 104s. 


THE WILLIAM COLLEGE fall sports took place 
at Hoosac Valley Park, North Adams, Mass., Octo- 
ber g, the successful competitors being as follows : 
Running broad-jump— Duryee, ’88; distance, 16 
feet, 10 inches. 100-yard dash — Baldwin, ’90, in 
11s. Running high-jump — Duryee, 5 feet, 3 inches. 
Putting shot — Baldwin, ’go ; distance, 27 feet, 3% 
inches. Throwing baseball— Campbell, "89; dis- 
tance, 379 feet. Standing high-jump— Amadon, 
’89; height, 4 feet, 5 inches. 220-yards dash — 
Crook, in 243/s. Bicycle race, half-mile — Ver- 
milye, ’88, in Im. 33s. Half-mile run — Nicoll, in 
2m. Is. Mile-walk — Johnson, ‘89, in 8m. 8s. 
Kicking foot-ball— Perry, '87; distance, 35 feet, 
3 inches. Quarter-mile run—Conn, ’88, in 57%s. 
Mile-run— Lee, ’89 ; 5m. 8s. 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE games, given under the 
auspices of the College Athletic Association, on Oct. 
16, at Springfield, Mass., resulted as follows: Stand- 
ing high-jump—Jewett, ’88, 4 feet, 4% inches. 
Putting the shot — Jewett, ’88, 26 feet, 41% inches. 
Running the bases— Storrs, ’89, in 163s. Mile- 
walk — Sherman, °88, in 8m. 38%s. Running 
long-jump — Brooks, ’88, 18 feet, 10% inches. 
Kicking the football — Winslow, ’89, 134 feet. 
Mile-run — Holton, ’87, 5m. 10s. Throwing base- 
ball — Holton, ’87, 299 feet, 7 inches. Standing 
broac-jump— Davidson, ‘88, 9 feet, 234 inches. 
Running high-jump— Warriner, ’88, 4 feet, 11% 
inches. Half-mile run— Holton, ’87, in 2m. 8 %s. 
Hurdle-race — Jacobs, in 2034s. Hop-step-and- 
jump — Brooks, ‘88,39 feet, 2 inches. 100-yards 
dash — Jacobs, ’88, in 10%s. Quarter-mile run — 
Dickerman, ’88, in Im. Pole-vault— Sherman, ’88, 
7 feet. 220-yards dash— Jacobs, ’88, in 26%s. 


Two-mile bicycle race— Dale, ’89, in 8m. 55s. 
Consolation-race — Gard, 88. 


THE ANNUAL SporTs of the Kingston, Canada, 
Royal Military College took place on the college 
grounds, at Kingston, on October 6, when the 
appended events were decided: Throwing cricket- 
ball, Cayley, 97 yards. Hop, step and jump, Wil- 
liams, 40 ft. 4 in. Running long jump, Cayley, 
Toft. 3in. Putting 24 lb. shot, Knight, 24ft. Run- 
ning high jump, Henneker, 5ft. tin. Kicking foot- 
ball, Williams, 52 yards 2ft. 120-yards hurdle race, 
Cayley, 15 2-5s(?). 100-yards race, Rose, Io I-5s, 
Mile race, Bremner, 5m. 20 2-5s. One-quarter 
mile race, Mackay, 54 2-5s. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION held their fall meeting, October 9, at Ithaca, 
on the Fair Grounds, a large crowd being present. 
Eight of the records made eclipsed the previous best 
records. They were the 100-yards dash, putting the 
shot, half-mile bicycle race, quarter-mile run, running 
high jump, half-mile run, 220-yards dash, and the 
hurdle race. Following is the list of events and the 
names of the winners: 100-yards dash, C. W. Horr, 
87; time, 102-5s. Putting the shot, W. Z. Morri- 
son, 87 ; distance, 31ft. 2in. Half-mile bicycle race, 
C. R. Scott, 89; time, 32 2-6s. Quarter-mile run, 
F. D. Covill, ‘87; time, 53 1-5s. Running high 
jump, G. R. White, ’88 ; distance, 5ft.3%in. Half- 
mile run, H. E. Summers (Fellow); time, 2m. 
Il 2-5s. 220-yards dash, F. V. Coville, 87; time, 
23 3-5s. Hurdle-race, No. 1, F. F. Macfarland, 
89 ; time, 203-5s. Tug-of-war between the classes 
of ’89 and ’g0, 650 Ibs. limit, won by ‘8y by 3in. 
Mile walk, E. F. Brown, ’89: time, 8m. 5is. 
Throwing the hammer, H. W. Treat, ’88; distance, 
5oft. gin. Two-mile bicycle race, C. R. Scott, ‘89 ; 
time, 7m. 8s. Mile run, H. E, Summers (Fellow) ; 
time, 5m. 8 4-15s. 


THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE’s twenty-ninth annual 
field games were held at the Staten Island Athletic 
club’s ground on October 25, the events and win- 
ners being as follows: 100-yards dash, won by W. 
H. Aldridge, ’87, bya foot. The mile run was won 
by J. G. Raymond, ’89, in 5m. 20%s. H. Mapes, ’g0, 
won the 120 yards’ hurdles easily in 17 4-5s., and 
the one mile walk went to T. MclIlvane, ’go, in 
8m. 7%s. The quarter-mile run, J. S. Appleby, '88, 
won, time, 54s. The 220-yards was run off in one 
heat, H. M. Banks, ’89, won in 24s. The two- 
mile bicycle contest was between the brothers E. 
and H. Hornbostel, ’90, and the former won by 
about 4 feet. The 880-yards’ race was run in 
2m. 153s. by J. S. Appleby, ’88. S. S. Schuyler won 
the open quarter in 54s. Guy Richards, ’87, and 
A. F. Parker, ’88, tied in the high jump at 5 feet 
10 inches, and in the jump-off Richards jumped an 
inch less and won, beating Parker by aninch. A. 
Stevens, ’87, won the pole vault at 9 feet 434 inches. 
D. Ewell, ’88, took the broad jump at 19 feet 93 
inches. M. T. Bogart, ’90, put the shot 29 feet 8 
inches, and D. L. R. Dresser, 89, threw the ham- 
mer 72 feet 10% inches. 


In the tug-of-war, which was the event of the 
day, °87 was pulled 2 feet over the line by ’88, 
and ’89 did the same for ‘go, but only by 5 inches. 
Then ’89 and ’88 tied in the final, the tape being 
over the line when the pistol was fired. This made 
it necessary to have another pull, which ’8g won by 
a bare 3 inches. De Siboury, 88’s anchor, was 
hurt by the rope in the last pull. Solid handsome 





ee 
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silver tankards rewarded the winners of the events 
for their efforts. W.C. Rowland was referee. 


THe YALE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION held their 
fall meeting on the athletic field on October 2oth, at 
which record breaking was a feature, the events and 
winners being as follows: Walker, ’89, who had a 
handicap of 5 yards, won the 100 yards dash. His 
time was 10s. The Yale record is 10 I-5s. In 
the mile walk, Smith, 89, with a handicap of 60s. 
came in first in 7m. 43s.; Bradner, ’89, won the mile 
runin 4m. 55s.; Shearman, ’89, when he made I0 feet, 
1% inches on the pole vault, won first prize and 
beat the Yale record by half an inch. The 120 
yards hurdle race fell to Berger, ’88, S., in 173{s.; 
McGuire, ’90, had a handicap of 10 yards, and took 
the 440-yard dash in 54 1-5s. In the running high 
jump Shearman, ’89, was first with 5 feet 3 inches. 
sa eg ’8g, was scratch man in the half-mile run, 
but won the race with Hinckley, ’89, who had a 
handicap of 35 yards ; record time, 2m. Ios, Robin- 
son, 90, won the running broad jump by clearing 
1g feet 3 inches. Sherrill, ’89, the scratch man, was’ 
first in the 220-yard dash; time, 23s. 


THE BROOKLYN ATHLETIC CLuB’s annual fall 
meeting was held on October 16, the weather being 
very disagreeable and cold. One record was broken, 
that of pole-leaping for distance, which A. F. Rem- 
sen, of the Brooklyn Athletic Association, beat by 
over a foot. 


A New ATHLETIC CLUB has been organized in 
Indianapolis, witha membership of 300. The officers 
are: W. J. Cathie, president ; G. H. Bryce, vice- 
president; M. W. Phillips, secretary; J. C. Mc 
Cutcheon, treasurer ; J. B. Mansur, captain; F. B. 
Davenport, first lieut.; C. S. Taulton, second lieut. 


BASE-BALL. 


THE season’s campaign of the National League for 
1886 ended October 11, the result of the contest 
for the League championship being the success of the 
Chicago Club in winning the pennant, the Dctroit 
club standing a close second, while the New York 
and Philadelphia clubs had an exciting struggle at 
the finish for third place, the New York team win- 
ning by a small percentage of victories. The other 
clubs were more or less distanced before the closing 
month of the season. We append the table showing 
the victories and defeats scored by each club, together 
with the percentage of victories in the order of which 
the clubs are placed, the highest percentage giving 
the championship pennant ; 
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The following summary presents the additional 


statistics of the championship campaign : 
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THE following is the full record of the champion- 
ship campaign of the clubs of the American Associa- 
tion for 1886: The American Association cham- 
pionship season of 1886 terminated October 15, 
with the result of the St. Louis, Pittsburg and Brook- 
lyn Clubs occupying the first three positions, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and the Athletics standing next in 
order, and the Metropolitans seventh, with the Bal- 
timores in their regular position at the tail-end. The 
record in full is as follows : 
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The following is a summary of the work done in 
the championship campaign: 
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THE YALE BASE-BALL CLUB’s officers are as fol- 
lows: President, F. P. Ball, ’90; Vice-President, 
W. M. Clawson, ’89 S.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
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S. H. Kohler, ’90; Sheff. Treasurer, J. R. Mitchell, 
89 S. 

WILsoN, pitcher for the Bowdoin College nine of 
last year, has entered Williams College, and will 
probably pitch for that college next spring. 

THE ‘‘ GATE” has proved profitable to the Har- 
vard Base-Ball Club this past season, the treasurer 
reporting at the last meeting a surplus of $1,500 in 
the treasury. 

Two COLLEGE EVENTs in base-ba!] are worthy of 
record, and they are the longest hit ever made on the 
Yale College ball grounds in a match, and the longest 
throw of a base-ball made by a college player, both 
events being credited to Mr. W. H. Lyon of Brook- 
lyn. The hit in question was made in a match 
between Yale and Dartmouth, played on the Yale 
field in 1885, when Mr. Lyon made a home run from 
a ball, which was hit a distance of 450 feet from the 
home plate to the spot at which it fell. The throw 
was made on the old Brooklyn Athletic Grounds, 
corner of Ninth street and Ninth avenue, Brooklyn, 
on the occasion of the Spring Athletic meeting of the 
club in May, 1882, Mr. Lyon then being in the Poly- 
technic Institute Class. The distance the thrown 
ball went from his hands to the point at which it 
touched the ground was 335 feet 2 inches, properly 
measured and authenticated. 


BOATING. 


A NoTEworRTHY TRIP in an open boat was fin- 
ished last October by Messrs. Myron Rice, Roselle 
Alley and Fred Grey, of Oconomowoc, Wis., who 
arrived at Camden, Ark., October 3, having left 
Watertown, Wis., the first day of August in an open 
boat fora voyage to Arkansas for the purpose of 
permanently locating. They were sixty-four days 
en route to Arkansas City, after traveling over fif- 
teen hundred miles by river. Grey left them below 
Hannibal, having a malarial attack. Rice and Alley 
had quite a romantic and eventful trip, being cap- 
sized once in the Des Moines Rapids; but saving 
their guns and luggage and righting their boat, re- 
sumed their journey. They reported game scarce 
along the Mississippi, occasionally killing geese and 
squirrels. 

BOWLING, 

Two LARGE BowLiNnG CLuBs have been organ- 
ized among the residents of Washington Heights for 
the coming winter, one by Mrs. Percival Tenault 
and the other by the Misses Audubon. 


CANOEING. 

THE Sagamore Canoe Club of Lynn, Mass., had 
its annual fall races in the harbor October 9. The 
winners in the first class sailing race were Frank 
Passmore, Charles Carleton, and John Center; sec- 
ond class, John Raymond and George Center; Pad- 
dling race, John Center, George Center, and John 
Raymond. The club closed the day with a banquet 
at the Revere House. 

THE Peconic BAY PEOPLE are alive to the im- 
portance of having the American Canoe Association 
make the east end of Long Island their head- 
quarters, as will be seen by the appended letter 
from a prominent resident of Noyac, L. I.: 

Noyac, SuFFOLK Co., L. I., October 20, 1886. 
THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Gentlemen: 
Referring to an article in this month’s 
** Outing” entitled ‘‘ The next canoe meet,” I 
observe that its writer has discovered the very great 
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advantages which the Peconic Bays and adjacent 
waters possess for the purposes of the Association 
at its annual meet. 

Fully coinciding with the author’s views, and being 
desirous of contributing my mite towards bringing 
before the Association the unequalled advantages of 
the locality referred to, I now beg to tender to the As- 
sociation for its free use during the time of its annual 
meet next year, the beach property near my. mill at 
Noyac, and the adjacent inlet (or arm of Noyac Bay), 
which presents every facility for rowing or sailing, 
in the event of too rough water in the bay itself. 

Fresh water for lavatory purposes is at hand in 
the mill overflow, and such supplies as you are likely 
to require can be purchased in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Should you entertain this proposition, please con- 
fer with my friend, Mr. Jerome W. Merritt, 21 
Grove Place, Brooklyn, who will be glad to give 
you every detail as to the locality, etc., and who will 
act for me in the premises. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THos. S. ELDRIDGE, 


CHESS. 


THE New Brooklyn, CHESS CLUB which was 
started last August, completed its organization on 
the night of October 6, when the meeting to elect 
permanent officers was held at the club parlors, 198 
Montague street, near the Academy of Music, the 
result being as follows: President, James Spencer 
Turner; First Vice-President, Frederick Perrin ; 
Second Vice-President, E. C. Gilley; Secretary, 
C. Schubert; Treasurer, A. Smith. Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Bruel, Eno, Ellsworth, Rose, 
Dr. Wilde, and Steiner. The club is limited to a 
membership of one hundred and fifty, and before the 
close of October one hundred names had been en- 
rolled. The dues are ten dollars a year, payable 
semi-annually in advance. Among the members are 


the champion Herr Steinitz ; the noted problematist, - 


Chas. Gilberg ; Professor Raymond, the champion 
player of the Danites Club; Frederick Perrin, the 
veteran opponent of Paul Murphy, of thirty years 
ago, and a host of chess talent besides. 


THE Danites CuHEss Cups, of Brooklyn, began 
its twelfth season on the night of October 7, when 
a very enjoyable reunion was held at the residence 
of ex-President Wilde, on Fifth avenue. The club 
is eminently a social organization with a membership 
limited to twenty-five. The club meetings are held 
at the residence of members alternately every Thurs- 
day night from October until May. The dues are 
merely nominal, and the club is simply governed by 
the amenities of social life, the object being to enjoy 
chess asa recreation and not as a study. 


THE SERIES OF GAMES between Captain Macken- 
zie and Mr. Lipschutz, played at the Manhattan 
Club, was, on October 30, marked by a victory for 
Mr. Lipschutz, after a protracted struggle of up- 
ward of sixty-six moves, who thus secured his first 
game. ‘The score at the end of October stood three 
to one in favor of Captain Mackenzie, with five 
draws. 


THE VIRGINIA CHESS ASSOCIATION held its second 
annual meeting on October 18, when the following 
officers were elected: President, Col. John B. Carey 
of Richmond; Vice-president, John A. Smith of 
Danville ; Secretary and Treasurer, John Kirkpat- 
rick of Lynchburg. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND CHESS ASSOCIATION was 
successfully inaugurated Friday, October 22, These 
state organizations will build up American chess as 
nothing else can. Ultimately a United States Chess 
Association of a truly representative character can 
be evolved from them. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION has issued 
the appended circular to New Jersey chess-players ° 
OFFICE OF THE NEW JERSEY CHEss Ass’N, 
128 BROAD StT., ELIZABETH, 
N. J., October 22, 1886. 
To the Chess Players of New Jersey: For two 
years in succession there have been fifty or more 
New Jersey chess players assembled at Elizabeth on 
Washington’s birthday for practice and mutual en- 
joyment. At the last meeting a tournament was 
held, and a State association formed for the purpose 
of organizing local clubs, matches and tournaments 
throughout the State. The association now numbers 
forty-five members. In order more effectually to 
carry out the purposes of the association, we desire 
to enroll upon our books the name of every player in 
the State, not necessarily for membership, but in 
order to communicate with them. There are already 
organized clubs existing in Millville, Camden, Plain- 
field, Elizabeth, Newark, Passaic, Rutherford, Mor- 
ristown, Summit and Bergen Point, and possibly 
other places, with a total membership of about 150. 
By sending your address to me, it may be possible to 
put you in communication with other players in your 
vicinity, thus forming the nucleus of a club which 
will aid materially in the work which has been under- 
taken. Copies of the by-laws of the association will 
be forwarded on application. 
RALPH W. Pope, 
President N. J.C. A. 


COURSING. 


THE AMERICAN CourRSING CLUB held its inaugural 
field-meeting at Great Bend, Barton Co., Kansas, 
from October 19 to 23,and it proved to be a very 
creditable success, alike to the members of the club, 
who were on the special committees and to the sport 
loving of the people of Great Bend, who afforded 
the club such encouragement on the occasion. The 
scene of the club contests at the meet was the 
Cheyenne Bottoms, which are peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of a coursing meeting. So great are 
these advantages that there is probably no other sec- 
tion in Kansas that can equal them ; hence Great 
Bend will undoubtedly retain the advantages derived 
from the meetings which it has so deservedly won. 
The bottoms are from fifteen to twenty miles long, 
and from four to ten miles wide, are almost flat, 
having only a gentle water-shed. The ground is 
very hard and covered with buffalo grass, a grass so 
short that it does not obstruct the view in the least 
— dogs and rabbits could be seen in many instances 
a mile away, and many of the long courses could 
be seen from start to finish ; some courses were run 
close by the club house. This immense basin is 
surrounded by a range of hills, from the top of 
which a spectator can, with the aid of a good field- 
glass, command a view of this vast bottom, a vast 
natural amphitheater that cannot be excelled by any 
place in the world for the purpose of coursing. 
In this bottom, and about seven miles from Great 
Bend is the ranch of Messrs. Uhl and Carney, and 
by the kind permission of these gentlemen, the 
coursing was done on their ranch. This ranch con- 
tains about nine thousand acres; one field contain- 
ing five thousand two hundred. The wire fence 
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inclosing it was cut at intervals of a few hundred 
yards, so that the judge and spectators could ride 
through, white flags indicating the places; and the 
lower wire on ten miles of fence was raised, thus 
allowing the dogs an unobstructed run in any direc- 
tion. 


Mr. Joseph Halloway, an Englishman thoroughly 
conversant in coursing matters, was judge, and his 
brother, Mr. Charles Halloway, was slipper. 

The winning dogs were owned by Col. David 
Taylor, M. E, Allison, and J. R. Price. 

CRICKET. 

THE ToRONTO CLuB, during 1886, played in 
seven matches, winning two, losing four, and one 
being drawn. G. C. Cassels led the batting with an 
average of 15, K. H. Cameron being second with 


14, and G. R. Kingsmill, third, with 12. Cameron 
led the bowling with an average of 6. 


BUTLER, the professional of the Staten Island 
Cricket club, on October 15, carried his bat out for 
112, 


CYRILLE WILSON, on October 13, in the match 
between the Staten Island and Newark clubs, scored 
100 runs, 


THE Orrawa CLUuB, OF CANADA, during the past 
season of 1886, played ten matches, of which they 
won five and lost five. The best batting averages 
were: B. T. A. Bell, 27.85, and W. C. Little, 24.- 
66 ; and bowling averages: V. H. Steele, 6.68, and 
J. B. Brophy, 9.56. 


THE HARVARD CRICKET CLUB, on October 18, 
elected the following officers: President, H. L. 
Clark, ’87; Vice-President, C. Bohlen, ’88 ; Treas- 
urer, L, McK. Garrison, ’88; Secretary and Man- 
ager, W. Ellis, 89; Captain, H. P. McKean, ’&9. 


A NOVEL CRICKET MATCH was played on the 
grounds at Windiesham House, England, recently, 
between eleven ladies captained by Miss Keeting, 
and eleven gentlemen under Mr. Smith, the gentle- 
men playing with broomsticks, which were used with 
the left hand. The ladies scored 126 runs, but the 
gentlemen beat them with 135. 


THE KUHN Cup and the championship of Penn- 
sylvania University was won on October 21 on the 
Philadelphia Club grounds by the eleven of ’87, 
they defeating ’89's eleven by 145 to 74. On the 
occasion of the first day’s play, thanks to the good 
batting of Ralston, Shaeffer and Frazier, ’87’s first 
innings had netted a total of 145; while ’89, with 
but one wicket down for 23, seemed to be in a fair 
way towin. On the Ist of October the second 
day’s play began, and at 3.30 P. M. Scott and Thom- 
son appeared at the wickets, and Captain Pepper in- 
trusted the attack to Dunnand Coates. Both bowlers 
were in good form, and Dunn, particularly, gave the 
batsmen a great deal of trouble. The inning finally 
closed for 74 ; Thomson with 29, and Smith with 12, 
being the only batsmen to reach double figures. 


A Notewortuy Victory for college cricketers 
was recorded on October 16, on the Longwood 
Cricket field at Boston, the occasion being a match 
of one innings between the visiting eleven of the 
Pawtucket Cricket Club of Pawtucket, R. I., and the 
Harvard Cricket eleven. The Harvards went to the 
bat first, and they were not disposed of until 93 runs 
had been scored, 30 of which were extras, the field- 
ing of the visitors being very loose. The Rhode 
Islands then went in, and their last wicket fell for 81 
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only, and as there was not time to play the full game 
out, the victory was left for the Collegians. Bohlen’s 
Ig was the top score for Harvard, H. L. Clark and 
W. S. Ellis adding double figures. A. Leslie’s 22 
was the best score on the other side, Macklejohn’s 
14 and Congdon’s 10 being the next score. Markoe 
took the majority of wickets for the Collegians, and 
Leslie for the visitors. 


THE AVERAGES OF THE ENGLISH AMATEURS in 
the regular matches that appeared in the United 
States and Canada last fall are appended. The 
teain sailed for England on October 7, after winning 
every game they played except one, that being drawn. 
They played eight matches, winning those in New 
York, Philadelphia, Toronto and Montreal, and one 
in Boston; the drawn game being that with the 
Fifteen of New England. In only one game was the 
contest at all close, and this was with the Fifteen of 
the Longwood Club in Boston, September 15 and 17, 
when splendid bowling by George Wright and 
Chambers caused the visitors’ totals to be the 
smallest of their tour. Their largest score was 323, 
made in the only inning of their first game with 
Philadelphia. The English team in these nine games 
lost 112 wickets for 2,080 runs, thus making the 
excellent average of 18.57 runs per wicket. Their 
opponents scored 1,689 runs for the loss of 208 
wickets, an average of but 8.12 runs per wicket. 
Below we give the complete batting and bowling 
averages of the team in the nine games played, 
excluding the scores of all exhibition contests : 
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THE Loncwoop CLUB sent a_ representative 
eleven to Concord, N. H., on October 9, to play 
the eleven of St. Paul’s School, of Concord, and they 
entered upon the contest confident of victory. The 
St. Paul’s School went to the bat first, and though 
Chambers and George Wright opened the bowling, 
the first wicket did not fall until double figures had 
been scored, Foster playing well for 15. The 
wickets then went down quickly until the ninth had 
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fallen for 33, when Hammond made a good stand 
for 10, the last wicket falling for 52. Chambers led 
the bowling with 5 wickets for 20 runs, George 
Wright getting 5 for 29. On the part of the I.ong- 
woods, after Bixby and Esterbrook had been bowled 
by Morley, the wickets fell rapidly, four falling for 
5 runs and nine for 13. Stimson’s 7 not out was 
the highest score, the last wicket falling for 25 only. 
The St. Paul’s, in their second innings, added 87, 
Coit leading with 35. There was no time to finish 
the match, and the first innings was left to decide 
the contest. Morley led the school bowling with 7 
wickets for 14 runs, Coit taking 3 forg9. The Rev. 
T. J. Drum acted as umpire for the school. 


CROQUET. 


THE REv. PHILLIP GERMOND, of New York, and 
Mr. Charles Bush of Philadelphia, played off their 
tie in the interstate croquet tournament at New 
Brunswick October 16. Mr. Germond won, and 
was awarded the first prize, a gold medal. Mr. Bush 
took second prize. 


CURLING. 


THE THISTLE CLuB, of Hamilton, Ont., has pre- 
pared for the coming curling season in Canada, by 
electing the following officers for the ensuing year : 
St. Clair Balfour, president; W. Vallance, vice- 
president ; Rev. D. H. Fletcher, chaplain : Geo. H. 
Gillespie, secretary ; John Billings, treasurer; <A. 
Turner and William Southam, representatives to the 
Ontario branch. Messrs. John Harvey, H. Fair- 
grieve, John Kerner, R. L. Gunn and F. S. Malloch, 
with the President, Vice-President and Secretary, 
were elected the Management Committee, and the 
following were made skips: Geo. H. Gillespie, John 
Harvey, James Simpson, John Kerner, H. Fair- 
grieve, St. Clair Balfour, W. Vallance, M. Leggatt, 
John Crerar, James Watson, William Southam, 
George Elmslie, R. Hills, F. S. Malloch and R. L. 
Gunn. 


THE ONTARIO BRANCH of the Royal Canadian 
Curling Association held a meeting at Toronto on 
Oct. 19, on which occasion the Aylmer, Bellville, 
Bowmanville, Brampton, Brockville Chatham, 
Coburg, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, London, Niagara, 
Paris, Peterboro, St. Catherine, Toronto, and a dozen 
other curling clubs of the province were represented. 

The following new clubs were elected members : 
Brussels, Keene, Wiarton, Shelburne, Bobcaygeon, 
and the Argyle Club, of Prince Albert, N. W. T. 
His Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne was re- 
elected patron. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Mr. J. D. Flavelle, president; Mr. W. F. 
Davison, first vice-president; Mr. R. Ferguson, 
M. P. P., second vice-president; Rev. Dr. Barclay, 
chaplain (re-elected); Mr. J. S. Russell, secretary- 
treasurer. Council of Management — W. Baden- 
bach, Judge Dartnell, D. Walker, J. McL. Steven- 
son, W. Rennie, and Hugh Miller. Messrs. W. 
D. McIntosh, W. F. Davison, and J. S. Russell, 
were re-elected a Committee on Annuals. W. F. 
Davison, J. Wright, Dr. Ross and Hugh Miller 
were elected a Committee on Complaints and 
Appeals. Messrs. Jas. Pringle and W. Badenbach 
were elected a Committee of Auditors. 

It was resolved that the match between the city 
of Toronto and county of York, on the one side vs. 
the rest of Ontario, on the other side, should be 
repeated during the coming season, and Messrs. 
Davison and Flaville were appointed captains for 
the respective sides, 























A letter was read from the secretary of the Grand 
National Curling Club of the United States, in which 
it was stated that they hoped to be able during the 
coming season to meet the curlers of Ontario in an 
international bonspiel on a scale of worthy magni- 
tude. It was agreed to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Executive Committee with full powers 
to make all necessary arrangements, so that this 
long deferred match may be carried out. 

A letter from Edinburgh was read expressing the 
belief that at least one rink of the Scotch curlers 
would visit Canada during the coming season. ‘The 
Executive were instructed to offer a most hearty 
welcome to their expected visitors from Scotland, 
and to make such arrangements as would render 
their visit as pleasant as possible. 


CYCLING. e 

THE CRESCENT WHEELMEN, which club was or- 
ganized in New Orleans, La., last August, held 
their first road race on October 23, the distance 
being 5 miles with aturn. It was won, after a fine 
race, oy Charles ‘I. Mitchell, beating R. G. Betts by 
20 feet and T. H. Plough, by half a mile. Time, 
17m. 45s. The club is officered as follows: T. Harby 
Plough, president ; P. M. Hill, vice-president ; R. 
G. Betts, secretary and treasurer; A. P. Wolfe, 
captain. 


A. B. BARKMAN, of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
on October 12, 13, rode 20514 miles over roads in 
23h. 57m., starting from Hempstead and riding to 
Far Rockaway, L. I., and return, a distance of 
25 miles. 


THE ILLUMINATED PARADE of wheelmen in St. 
Louis on the night of October 1, under the auspices 
of the League of American Wheelmen, was a novel 
and attractive spectacle. About 350 riders took part, 
the procession being about a mile in length. 


THE Best TIME on record for one mile was 
made at Springfield, Mass., on October 22, on the 
Ilampden Park track. The pacemakers were 
Woodside, Crocker and Hendee. Both Rowe and 
George M. Hendee have joined the ranks of the 
professionals. 


THE AMERICAN TANDEM TRICYCLE records for 
four, six, seven, eight, nine and ten miles were 
beaten by Harry Walcott and Llewellyn H. John- 
son, of the Orange Wanderers, over the Roseville 
track, October 23. The record by miles is: One 
mile, 3m. 18 2-5s.; two miles, 6m. 36 4-5s.; three 
miles, 10m. 15 2-5s.; four miles, 13m. 19 2-5s.; 
five miles, 16m. 46 2-5s.; six miles, 20m. 35 I-5s.; 
seven miles, 23m. 45 2-5s.; eight miles, 27m. 14s.; 
nine miles, 31m. I 2-5s.; ten miles, 33m. 19 2-5s. 
The timers were J. W. Smith, W. A. Belcher, and 
Dr. T. N. Gray. 


THE RoapD Race or the Yonkers Bicycle Club 
over the four-mile course, ending at the Mansion 
House, Yonkers, which took place October 9, was 
marked by some pretty hard riding, owing to the 
bad condition of the road, particularly on the long 
hill, about two miles from the finish. The following 
is the order of the finish: D. G. Holbrook, 7m. 20s. ; 
W. H. Ulrich, 17m. 39s.; H. W. Pagan, 18m. 15s.; 
R. J. Dick, 1gm. 6s. ; E. C. Thorne, 1gm. 10s. ; E. 
R. Holden, 20m. 35s. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Tech Cycling Club 
was held’October 1. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, E. O. Goss, ’87; Vice- 
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president, M. Rollins, 89 ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Basford, ‘89 ; Captain, Mr. Hutchins, ’89; First 
and Second Lieutenants, Messrs. Merrill, ’89, and 
Mildram, ’89. The club will hoid runsevery pleasant 
Saturday afternoon. 


Mr. MartTIN R. WINCHELL, of Boston, with 
Mr. Shepard, of New Haven, made a trip last month 
over the Hoosac to North Adams. After Shepard 
left, Winchell took a trip to New Hampshire, re- 
turning to Orange, N. J., then toSpringfield, Mass., 
to see the racing, and from there to New York, the 
entire distance being ridden on a bicycle. Winchell’s 
trip kept him on the road just 24 days, during which 
time he covered in all about 800 miles. The Orange 
Journal, in commenting on these trips says: ‘* When 
such delightful tours, and such good times are possi- 
ble, thanks to the ‘ wheel,’ we cannot blame the 
young men for being anxious to possess a bicycle.” 


THE CONTEST THIS SEASON between W. A. 
Rhodes, of Dorchester, Mass., and W. A. Rowe, 
of Lynn, for record-breaking honors, culminated 
October 1, in quite an achievement for Rowe, he 
breaking the records for all distances above five 
miles. He rode within an hour’s time, the remarka- 
ble distance of over 21 miles and 5 furlongs. In 
two subsequent trials against the watch, Rowe suc- 
ceeded in establishing new records for 2, 3, 4 and 5 
miles, and we presume will, at the first favorable 
opportunity, have a try at the mile figures. These 
achievements, accomplished in the presence of a fuil 
corps of competent officials, furnish indubitable evi- 
dence of the superiority of Rowe, as regards speed 
and endurance combined, over any man of his class 
in America. 


THE ANNUAL RoaD Races of the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club, held at Boston, October 16th, were a 
success in every way. Good time was made, consid- 
ering the irregular courses, strong winds and bad 
condition of the roads. The races were started at 
2:30 P. M. from the club house on Newbury Street, 
the first event being the 30-mile open race. The 
course was from Newbury Street to Wellesley Hills 
and return. There were eight contestants in the 
race, which was won by W. S. Doane, first time, 
th., 59m.; prize, $50, gold medal. There were 
five entries in the 12 1-2 mile club tricycle race, 
which was won by W. K. Lewis. Lewis’ time was 
th. 56m. The prize was a gold vest-badge. The 
closing race was over a 13 I-2 mile course, for club 
members, from the club-house to the Chestnut Hill 
reservoir, and return. In this race there were four 
contestants. Mr. R. G. Beazley won the first prize, 
his time being th. 53m. 15s. The prize was a 
silver cup. The race committee was as follows: 
A.D. Peck, Jr.. W. M. Farrington, and N. D. 
Carey; starter, A. D. Peck. At the close of the 
races the prizes were presented at the club-house. 


THE TOURNAMENT OF THE ASSOCIATED CLuBs of 
Baltimore, held at the Arlington Driving Park last 
month, wasa decided success, the weather being fine, 
the attendance large and fashionable, and the track 
in excellent condition. In the ride to the tourney, 
there were 140 men in line, including members of the 
Maryland Bicycle Club, the Baltimore Cycle Club, of 
Baltimore ; the Capital Bicycle Club, District Wheel- 
men, Washington Cycle Club, of Washington ; Hag- 
erstown Wheel Club, Rambling Cyclers, of Westmin 
ster; Wetheredsville Cycle Club, and riders who are 
attached to no particular club. The races at the 
tourney resulted as follows: Mile-dash—R. A. 
Whittingham won the race in 3m. 3 4-5s. In the 
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mile-dash, open to those riders who had never wona 
first or second prize, W. P. Hall wonin3m. 18s. In 
the 1% mile challenge race, J. D. Lord won in 4m. 
44%s. The fourth race was a half-mile heat-race; 
Mr. Lord won in Im. 29s._In the two-mile handi- 
cap race, H. L. Kingsland won in 6m. Irs. The 
three-mile race for Maryland riders was won by Mr. 
Wintringham. J. H. Cunningham won the three- 
mile handicap race in 10m. 48s. ‘The credit of the 
affair was due to the committee of arrangements: 
Messrs. Samuel T. Clark, manager ; G. N. Jacobi, 
secretary; Dr. C. E. Wingo, treasurer; Frank N. 
Clotworthy, Claude Worthington, Frank Slothower, 
C. R. Eisenbrandt, E. F. Le Cato, Ira C. Canfield, 
and the officers of the day; Messrs. J. Kemp Bart- 
lett, Jr., referee; Dr. C. E, Wingo, J. E. David- 
son, E, P, Hayden, judges; Captains: G. N. Jaco- 
bi, I. C. Canfield, F. M. Clotworthy, timers ; 
Samuel T. Clark, starter ; Claude Worthington, 
clerk ; and J. E. Eberman, superintendent of the 
course. 
DEER HUNTING. 


A NOVEL RACE was witnessed on October 27, by 
the occupants of freight train 67, of the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroad. Just below Hall’s station at 
the Norris siding, a deer ran alongside the track 
and ahead of the train, and it kept ahead of the 
train for over a mile, though the engineer put on 
steam and made extra time to catch it. 


THE BLOOMING GROVE PARK ASSOCIATION’S 
officers for 1886-7 are as follows: President, An- 
drew J. Post, 102 Broadway, N. Y.; Vice-president, 
Robert B. Lawrence, 35 Wall street, New York; 
Treasurer, T. W. B. Hughes, 102 Broadway, New 
York ; Secretary, Nathaniel S. Smith, 95 Nassau 
street, New York ; Executive Committee, A. J. Post, 
ex officio ; H. W. Nason, Nathaniel S. Smith. Fish 
and Game Committee, Spencer M. Nash, Edward 
Bradley, H. W. Nason, Robert B. Lawrence, 
Charles Francis Hardy. 


FISHING. 


THE NATIONAL RoD AND REEL ASSOCIATION in 
October elected the following officers: President, 
Henry P. Wells, the author of ‘‘ Rods and Rod- 
making,” and ‘‘Fishing for Salmon;” vice-presidents, 
the Hon. H. P. McGown, M. M. Backus, John A. 
Roosevelt, T. B. Stewart, and Capt. William Dun- 
ning; secretary, Gonzalo Poey; treasurer, James L. 
Vallotton. It was resolved to have the fly-casting 
tournament on May 25 or 26, but the place was left 
undecided. The association will meet again on 
Saturday, January 8, at 2:30 o'clock at the same place. 

Mr. Francis Endicott, who has been President of 
the association for the past five years, could not be 
persuaded to run again. 


FOOT-BALL. 


THE YALE ELEVEN defeated the eleven of the 
School of Technology, of Boston, on October 16, at 
New Haven, by a score of 96 pointstoo. The 
weather was very cold, and the attendance, there- 
fore, quite small. Beecher, the Yale quarter- 
back, bore off the honors. Vorle, of the ‘Techs, 
was so disabled as to be carried off the field. 


THE PRINCETON ELEVEN took the Pennsylvania 
University team into camp at Princeton, on October 
16, by a score of 30 points too. The visitors were 
out-played at nearly all points. 


THE HARVARD TEAM met the visiting eleven of 
Stevens’ Institute, at Cambridge, October 16, and 


whipped them easily by a score of 44 to 0. Porter, 
Butler, Fletcher and Remington made the touch 
down. Captain Hart, of the Stevens’ team, was in- 
jured and had to retire fromthe field in the second 
half. 


THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY team defeated the 
Dickenson College eleven at South Bethlehem, on 
October 16, by 26 too. Butterworth, Howard and 
Pierce did the finest playing for Lehigh, and Whar- 
ton for Dickinson. 


THE UNIONS oF CoLuMBIA COLLEGE played the 
Staten Island club eleven at St. George’s, on Octo- 
ber 16, and won by a score of 22 too. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Intercollegiate 
Foot-Ball Association for 1886, was held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in this city on October 16, on which 
occasion the college delegates were as follows: 
Captain R. M. Corwin, ‘87, and C. L. Hare, ’87, 
represented Yale ; Capt. W. A. Brooks, ’87, and C. 
E. Hamlin, ’84, Harvard ; Capt. H. S. Savage, ’87, 
and R. P. Bradford, ’87, Princeton; Capt. J. C. 
Wells, ’88, and J. M. Stevens, ’87, Wesleyan ; and 
Capt. F. W. Graham, ’87, and N. B. Young, ’87, the 
University of Pennsylvania. Up to the date of this 
convention Yale may be said to have had a control- 
ling voice at the annual meetings, and in fact has 
generally run the conventions the past two or three 
years; but this time the new element from the 
Pennsylvania University made itself known, and 
‘pooling their issues” with Harvard and Prince- 
ton, out-voted Yale and Wesleyan on every impor- 
tant issue. The main point in view for discussion 
was the question of the schedule of games for 
the champion cup campaign of 1886, and in 
settling the issue of the Yale and Princeton 
games the Princeton delegates advocated the playing 
of their match with Yale at Princeton. Captain 
Corwin of Yale, said that such a motion was uncon- 
stitutional, as the constitution provides that ‘‘ the 
game between the two leaders shall be played on the 
New York Pole grounds on Thanksgiving day.” 
Princeton said that the decrees of any of the Facul- 
ties of the contesting colleges were paramount to 
the constitution ; that her Faculty last year had for- 
bid her forever from playing on other than the 
grounds of one of the contesting colleges ; that this 
Faculty decree had set aside the constitution last 
year, and would have to set it aside this year and in 
all ensuing years; and that she had played in New 
Haven last year on Yale’s promise to play in Prince- 
ton this year. This Yale denied. Harvard and 
Pennsylvania viewed the matter in the same light as 
Princeton, while Wesleyan’s idea of the subject cor- 
responded with Yale’s. The convention set the game 
for Princeton. Yale threatened to leave the asso- 
ciation, but the threat was not heeded, and the date- 
making was gone on with, Yale having nothing to 
say. At last she came to terms, and a new schedule 
was arranged to suit the majority. On the ques- 
tion of the adoption of a ball it was decided to 
make the Lillywhite ball No. 5 the regulation ball 
of the association, the same to be purchased from 
Spalding Brothers, the American agents on Broad- 
way. No changes were made in the rules, save that 
of inserting the words ‘‘in play” in the place of 
‘‘ until the ball has been put in motion” in rule. 


THE MCGILL UNIVERSITY TEAM, of Montreal, on 
October 16 commenced its season with a match 
against the Britannias on the cricket grounds, before 
a large number of spectators. The game was started 
at 4 P. M., the Britannias kicking east with a very 
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heavy wind in their favor. After quite a struggle, 
the ball was forced down towards the McGill goal, 
and Blaiklock, by a splendid flying kick, scored a goal 
for the Brits. The McGill captain disputed this, but 
the referee decided against them, and the game was 
again started. From now until time was called 
there was nothing but scrimmages, with varying 
success. Unfortunately for McGill, the wind had 
now gone down, but with any amount of dash they 
held the ball around the Brits’ goal. Their forward 
play was excellent, and their efforts were rewarded 
by a touch down by Macdonald, which was converted 
into a goal by Blanchard. The game now stood I1 
to 8, but McGill began playing rather loose, and 
allowed the Brits to secure two rouges, and a touch 
down was obtained just as twilight was well set in. 
Thus ended the first match of the McGill boys this 
season. For the Brits, Arnton, Blaiklock, Stewart 
and Prevost, were, as usual, conspicuous, while for 
McGill, Drummond, Blanchard, May, Kirby and 
Hamilton played well. Macdonald made a rattling 
captain, and although suffering with a sprained 
ankle, played splendidly. 


THE TORONTO UNIVERSITY team defeated the 
Upper Canada College fifteen by 38 points to 0, on 
the latter’s grounds before a large crowd of specta- 
tors. 


THE TRINITY MEDICAL COLLEGE fifteen, at 
foronto, played the Toronto School of Medicine 
team on October 22, on the Jarvis street grounds. 
The play was exceptionally good on both sides, the 
Toronto school boys having a slight advantage, and 
winning the match by 1 goal to o. 


THE First GAME of the Intercollegiate Associ- 
ation series was played October 30, at New Haven, 
on which occasion Yale won by 136too. It was 


the largest record ever made in an intercollegiate 
game, and was only surpassed by the playing of 
Princeton and Lehigh in 1884, when the former 
made 140 to the latter’s o. 


Harry L. HAMLIN, of Chicago, a member of the 
rush line in the foot-ball team of Yale, while prac- 
tising at foot-ball last October, during an exciting 
play, broke his right leg just above the ankle. He 
was at once taken to his rooms at the college, where 
the fracture was reduced. It will probably result in 
his separating from the team for the rest of the sea- 
son. His loss will be severely felt, as he was one 
of the most valuable members of the team. 


THE YALE Foot-BALL TEAM began the inter- 
collegiate season on October 7, at New Haven, 
where they met the Wesleyan eleven and defeated 
them 74 points too. Yale began to score almost as 
soon as the ball was kicked off, and scored so often 
that any account would be monotonous repetition. 
Yale played a strong team game in which the features 
were the plays of Watkinson, Wallace, Beacher, 
Corwin, Gill and Morrison. The teams were: 
Yale — Rushers, Corwin, Gill, Woodruff, Corbin, 
Carter, Hamlin, Wallace; quarterback, Beacher; 
halfbacks, Watkinson and Morrison; fullback, 
Durant. Wesleyan — Rushers, Faber, Wells, 
Hughes, Eaton, Floy, Norton, Johnsons; quarter- 
back, Steelman; halfbacks, Cobb and Manchester; 
fullback, Beattys. Referee — Peters, Yale ’86. 


NINE OF YALE’s foot-ball team of last year have 
returned to college, while Princeton has lost all but 
four of her last year’s eleven. 


THE HARVARD ELEVEN played the ‘‘ Tech’s” team 
at Cambridge, October 9, and won by 56 too, 
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THE YALE ELEVEN met the Wesleyan team on 
October 9g, at Middletown, Conn., and they again 
worsted the Wesleyans, the latter making a better 
fight than in the first match. Yale won by a scored 
62 point to o. 

Hamlin, of the Wesleyan rush line, was disabled 
during the game. He and Battys did the best play- 
ing for the Middletown team, while Wallace, Wood- 
ruff, and Watkinson led the visitors in sharp work, 


THE TorRONTO Foot-BALL TEAM, on October 
23, defeated the Ottawa team on the Toronto 
Cricket grounds on the third round of the ties for 
the Ontario Rugby Union Cup, by a score of 8 
points to 7, the figures being 8 to o at the end of the 
first half. About ten minutes before time was 
called, Auld received a severe blow on the mouth, 
his teeth being forced through his under lip. He 
was forced to discontinue piay. The officers for the 
match were: Referee, Mr. R. M. Dennistoun; 
Umpires, Mr. A. Boyd, for Toronto, and Mr. A. 
G. Smith, for Ottawa, 


THE First MATCH OF THE SEASON at Prince- 
ton was played October 9, when the visiting eleven 
of the Stevens Institute were beaten by 58 points 
to o. 

THE Puiturps’ EXETER ACADEMY eleven, on 
October 16, defeated the visiting Tufts’ eleven, by 
18 points to 8. The best playing for Exeter was 
done by Baker, Cranston and Rhodes; for Tufts’ 
College by Burrill, Raymond and Ames. 


HARVARD BEAT TUFTS, on October 23, at Cam- 
bridge, by 10 points to 0, the visitors playing a 
strong game. 


THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL ASSOCIATIONS of 
Canada competed together at the Rosedale Athletic 
grounds on October 23, for the inter-association cham- 
pionship cup the contestants being picked teams of the 
two associations, and the result was one of the most 
exciting games of foot-ball, or indeed of any sport, that 
it has ever fallen toa Torontocrowd to witness. Last 
spring, for the first time, the representatives of the 
Central district, which includes the territory from 
Toronto to Kingston, succeeded in defeating their 
Western rivals, and returned with the championship 
cup in their possession. The Western men, how- 
ever, felt confident that they had the better team, 
and that they would succeed in disposing of their 
opponents on the first occasion of meeting. From 
the start it was seen that the game was to be fast, 
scientific, and well contested. At the end of the 
first half the score stood at 2 tor in favor of the 
visitors, the struggle having been a hard one through- 
out. When time was called the game stood a draw, 
and the cup remains in Toronto for another half 
year. 

THE Foot-BALL CLuBs OF ST. CATHARINES, 
OnT., on October 14, united under the style and 
title of St. Catharines’ Association Football Club, 
with the following officers: President, W. K. Patti- 
son ; secretary-and treasurer, R. G. Macdonald. 


THE ANNUAL MATCH at foot-ball between the un- 
dergraduates and graduates was played at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania grounds October 11, the 
former proving victorious by the small score of 4 
points to o-— one touchdown to nothing. 


THE First Matcu of the Provincial champion- 
ship series took place on October 23, on the grounds 
of the Montreal Cricket Club, between the Montre- 
alers and the Britannias. The weather was bright, 
though too cold to be pleasant for the spectators, 
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who numbered 1,200 persons. The annual matches 
between these two clubs always excite a great deal 
of interest in Montreal. The Britannias have not 
succeeded in defeating their rivals since the autumn 
of 1882. This year, however, both teams have under- 
gone some important changes, and it was thought by 
many that the Brits would at length score a victory, 
but the Montreal team won by a score of 7 points 
to 5, after the first half had ended in favor of the 
Britannias by 3 to 2. The Rev. James Barclay 
acted as referee. Mr. George Blaiklock umpired 
for the Britannias and Mr. R. Stirling for Montreal. 


THE HAMILTON CLUB on October 23 defeated the 
Guelph Agricultural College Foot-Ball team at Hamil- 
ton by 28 points to none. 


THE RouGHEST Foot-BALL MATcH of Octo- 
ber was that played at the Polo grounds in this city 
on October 27, between teams of the Wesleyan Col- 
lege and Pennsylvania University, the latter winning 
easily by 14 to 0. The match was played in a 
heavy rain-storm on a muddy field. In the last half, 
Beck, of Pennsylvania, and Fish, of Wesleyan, were 
disqualified by the referee for fighting. A. T. 
Baker, of Princeton, ’85, refereed the game. 


THE Upper CANADA COLLEGE team defeated the 
second fifteen of Toronto, October 26, by 14 points 
to 12. The contest was close and interesting, the 
collegians playing a strong game. 


A REFEREE caused a dispute at the Stevens—La- 
fayett= match, at Hoboken, last month, by render- 
ing a decision and then acknowledging that he had 
made an error. The question at issue is whether the 
referee has a right to alter his decision or not. If 
he has, Stevens wins by a score of 6 points to 5. 
If he has not, Lafayette wins by 5 to 6. 


THE Foot-BALL MATCHES in October among the 
elevens of the minor colleges include the following 
contests : 


AT WorcEsTER, Mass., October 23. — St. Mark’s 
School, 23 points ; Worcester Academy, 16 points. 

AT Easton, Pa., October 20. — Lafayette Col- 
lege, 12 points ; University of Pennsylvania, o. 

AT West PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 23.— 
High School, 26 points; Entre Nous, F. B.C., o. 

AT St. GrEorGE, S. I., October 23. — Cricket 
F. B. C. of Stevens’ Institute, and Staten Island 
F. B. C. played a tie, each side scoring 4 points. 

AT SouTH ORANGE, N. J., October 21. — Seton 
Hall F. B. C., 32 points; Orange F. B. C., 0. 

AT HAVERFORD, PA., October 20. — Sophomore 
teams. — Swathmore College, 21 points ; Haverford 
College, 6 points. 

AT BETHLEHEM, PA., October 23. — Lehigh Uni- 
versity class games: Juniors, 28 points; Sopho- 
mores, 0. 

AT FRANKLIN Park, Boston, Mass. — October 
23. — Jamaica High School, 8 points ; English High 
and Latin School, o. 

At MepForD, Mass., October 20. — Williams 
College, 61 points ; Tufts College, o. 

In ProspEcT PARK, BROOKLYN, L. I., October 
15. — Polytechnic Institute and Brooklyn Hill F. B. 
C., played a draw, neither team scoring. 

AT ANDOVER, Mass., October 13. — Phillips 
Academy, 18 points; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 16 points. 

At AMHERST, MaAss., October 13. — Amherst 
College, 15 points; Amherst Agricultural College, 
5 points. 
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AT WILLIAMSTowN, Mass., October 16. — Wil- 
liams College, 26 points ; 
Albany, N. Y., o. 

AT CAMBRIDGE, MAss., October 16.— In Jarvis 
Harvard College, 44 points ; Stevens Insti- 


Ridgefied F. B. C., 


Field. 
tute, 0. 

AT JERSEY City, N. J., October 16. — Rutgers 
College, 4 points; Hasbrouck Institute, 4 points. 

AT EXETER, N. H., October 16. — Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, 18 points ; Tufts College, 8 points. 

AT SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa., October 16. — Le- 
high University, 26 points; Dickinson College, o. 

AT HAVERFORD, Pa., October 16. — Haverford 
College, Class of ’89, 28 points ; Class of '90, o. 

AT HARTFORD, CONN., October 15. — Wesleyan 
University, 47 points ; Amherst College, o. 

AT Easton, Pa., October 18. — Lafayette Col- 
lege, 24 points ; Dickinson College, 5 points. 

At EAsToN, Pa., October 16.— Lafayette Col- 
lege, 28 points ; Rutgers College, 2 points, 

AT VINELAND, N. J., October 27. — Princeton 
Freshmen, 110; Vineland College, o. 

AT East ORANGE, N. J., October 16.— Newark 
Academy, 10 points; Brick Church F. B. C., 6 
points. 

AT LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J., October 16. — Tioga 
F. B. C., 25 points ; Princeton Preparatory School, o. 

AT DORCHESTER, Mass., October 15. — High 
School, 4 points ; English High and Latin School, o. 

AT AMHERST, Mass., October 30 — Amherst, 6 
goals to Williams 4. 

AT HOBOKEN, N. J., October 30. — Lehigh Uni- 
versity vs. Stevens Institute, a tie on the score of no 
points. 

AT STATEN ISLAND, October 30. — Cutlers Acad- 
emy and Austin’s School, 26 to 6. 

At ITHAcA, N. Y., Sophomores vs. Freshmen, g 
to Oo. 


HARVARD BEAT DARTMOUTH, October 30, at 
Cambridge, by 70 points to 0, on a wet muddy field 
during a heavy fall of rain. 


THE NEW ENGLAND INTER-COLLEGIATE Foot- 
BALL ASSOCIATION, which embraces Williams, Am- 
herst and Tufts’ colleges, as also the Institute of 
Technology, held a meeting to elect officers in Spring- 
field, Mass., on September 24, with the appended 
result: The following changes were made in the re- 
vised playing rules of W. C. Camp: 

Rule 4, line 3, ‘is held or down,” changed to 
‘* is carried across.” 

Section II., Rule 17, last sentence omitted. 

The fall schedule was also made out, arranging 
games from October 20 to November 20, the series 
making twelve games. 


THE ANNUAL MATCH between the Hamilton 
F. B. C. and the Toronto F. B. C., took place on 
Saturday the 2d October, at Toronto on the Toronto 
Cricket Club grounds, before a large turnout of 
spectators. The Hamilton men took the kick-off; 
and when Jordan of the Toronto’s was running with 
the ball, Gillespie, of Hamilton endeavored to check 
him and was unfortunate enough to have both bones 
of his leg below the knee broken off, with a crack 
that could be heard across the field. This was a 
most unfortunate beginning, but by good luck was 
the only casualty of the day. The Torontos out- 
played the visitors everywhere except in the scrim- 
mages, when Hamilton, having a very heavy team, 
had the advantage, but were unable to do anything 
in the way of passing the ‘‘ ball” to the backs as 
the Toronto forwards were playing dead on the 
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ball. The score at the finish showed 22 points 
made up of two goals, a tug and two roughs for 
Toronto, and nothing for Hamilton. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE OvuTING CLUuB of the C. C. N. Y., held their 
first hare-and-hounds chase of the season on October 
16. The start was made at 10.50. ‘The course was 
past Judge Smith’s Road House, through Tremont 
to Fordham to Williams’ Bridge and return. The 
hares, Messrs. C. K. Johansen, ’87, and T. H. 
Knox, ’88, arrived at the finish at 12.54, eleven min- 
utes before the first hounds, Messrs. Berghane, ’87, 
and Charvet, ’90, who arrived at 1.05 P.M. Then 
came L. M. F. Haase, ’87, at 1.14 P.M., and 
Messrs. Pyne and Haniphy, ’90, at 1.24 P.M. The 
others straggled in later, no time being taken. The 
master of the hunt was W. J. Barr,’88, and the 
whippers-in Messrs. Bradley and Haase, ’87. -The 
chase was an unqualified success, and all present had 
a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

THE HarvarD HARE AND Hownps Cvs held 
their first field meet on October 19, on which occasion 
Messrs. Austin, ’87, and Dana, ’88, were the hares, 
and Mr, Webster, 87, acted as Master of the hounds, 
The two hares started from the usual meeting-place 
in front of Matthews’ Hall at 3:45 p.m. The pack 
followed about three minutes later. The course lay 
first in the direction of Brattle St., via various back- 
yards and apple orchards. Then thescraps of paper 
led the hounds out near the reservoir to the brick- 
yards not far from Fresh Pond, where it was wholly 
lost. After a search of some six or seven minutes, 
the trail again found, led across the railroad to Por- 
ter's Station. Here it was lost again, and for a long 
time the whole pack was entirely at fault. The main 
part of the hounds, including the Master, started in 
the direction of Somerville and the suburbs, but 
about fourteen hounds wandered down Washington 
St., and, crossing to Columbia St., found the trail. 
After waiting several minutes and shouting ‘‘ Tally 
Ho” repeatedly, and finding that the rest of the 
pack were not to be found, followed the paper down 
to Norton’s Woods, where it was again lost. After a 
long search it was discovered, and passing through 
Hovey’s nursery, the trace ended at Cambridge St. 
The bags were not found, however, as darkness had 
closed in. The pack then called in the stragglers, 
and after cheering the H. A. A. made a regular 
break for the gymnasium. Messrs. R. T. Payne, jr., 
’88, A. T. Perkins, ’87, were respectively first and 
second. They reached the gymnasium steps at 5.40 
rp. M. The hares arrived within fifty-seven minutes 
after starting. The rest of the hounds, with the 
Master, unable to find the scent, made a break at 
Porter’s Station for home. The first man in was Mr. 
T. C. Craig, 87. He arrived about twenty minutes 
after the hares. The weather was perfect, and the 
run was most enjoyable, as most slow hunts are. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE Newark Hominc Cus liberated their five 
best birds at Liberty, Va., on October 2, at 6.23 A.M. 
The air-line distance from Liberty to Newark, 
I 372 miles, and the return to each loft were as 
follows : 

Home. 
4215330 
4:33:30 


Ave. SprED. 
1,107 yards, 
1,077‘ 

4:33:30 1,073. “* 

4:38:30 2,064 ‘ 


record was that of a 
released on October 16, at 


W. B. Garrabrants 
T. F. Pittenger 
Wm. Bennert 

B. Elwell 


THE LONGEST FLIGHT on 
pigeon which was 
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Wicheta, Kan., and arrived at Wheeling, Va., the 
same day, after a journey of 1,200 miles, accom- 
plished in fifty-three hours and forty-one minutes. 
The actual flying time is supposed to be about 24 
hours, the bird having done 50 miles per hour while 
on the wing. ‘This record is one of the best ever 
made. An offer of $100 for the bird has been re- 
fused. The bird is 1% years old, half English and 
half imported Belgium stock. The bird is owned 
by Michael Freismuth, of Wheeling, a bird fancier. 


HUNTING. 


THE CounTRY CLUuB’s annual meet at Bartow, 
N. Y., on October 22, was a very enjoyable gather- 
ing, the weather being very fine. Invitations had 
been extended to the Meadow Brook, Rockaway and 
Essex Hunt clubs, and all had some of their mem- 
bers present to contend for the brush. Huntsmen 
were gathering all the morning at the meeting place, 
John L. Ellis’ home close by the Country’s Club’s 
house. There a hunt breakfast was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellis. At 3 Pp. M. ablast from the horn 
brought out the score of men and half-dozen young 
ladies to mount, and a moment later the pack of 
hounds were loosed and, led by Frederick O. Beach, 
the master of the hunt, the start was made. The 
trail almost at once ‘began to lie through a hard 
country. For the first mile, however, the party kept 
closely together. Open country was reached after 
the second mile, but the run was made over a vary- 
ing surface more or less broken for the rest of the 
way. A general direction toward New Rochelle was 
kept and arun of about g miles was made before 
the tired huntsmen turned their faces toward the 
Country Club house once more. O. Bird was first 
whip, and the other members from the Country Club 
besides Mr. Beach, were N. H. Potter, E. C. Potter, 
James C. Cooley, Raymond Belmont, Ralph N. 
Ellis, A. V. H. Ellis, John H. Screven, and Mr. 
Blondell, of England. In the evening a brilliant 
ball was given at the comfortable club-house of the 
Country Club. The house and the grounds were 
prettily decorated and illuminated. The patronesses 
of the ball were Mrs. James M. Waterbury, Mrs. C. 
O. Iselin, Mrs. Henry G. Coster, Mrs. William 
Kent, Mrs. Frederick W. Jackson, Mrs. Delancey 
A. Kane, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 


THE HAmpToN CLUvB, of Southampton, L. I., had 
its annual fall meet on the Shinnecock Hills, near 
Southampton, on September 18, the occasion being 
the fourth annual meet of the club. About forty 
people rode to the hounds, and many spectators 
viewed the run from carriages. Altogether the run 
of between four and five miles proved one of the 
most interesting ever held by the club. The hounds 
used were all bred at the club’s kennels, and did very 
creditable work as a whole, losing the scent but 
twice. One of the youngsters who ran down the fox 
the first time was bitten by the animal, and let go his 
hold before it could be dispatched. Miss Brady, a 
daughter of Judge Brady, reached the spot as Rey- 
nard made a fresh dash for liberty, and to her was 
presented the brush, when a few minutes later the 
hounds had again caught up with the fox and killed 
him. Miss Brady was the first lady in at the death, 
and proved herself an easy and graceful rider. She 
fared better than Miss Alice Whitaker, who was 
thrown, but who, fortunately, escaped injury. After 
the hunt the riders and their friends were the recipi- 
ents of the hospitality of master of the hounds, Mr. 
George Whitaker, at his residence near South- 
ampton, 
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THE Essex County Hunt opened their Fall hunt- 
ing season on October 2, with a meet at the club-house 
at St. Cloud. The feature of the meet was a jump- 
ing match between the horses of the hunt, in which 
Messrs. Farr, Thebaud, Perry, Bronson, Lee, Heck- 
scher, Wheeler, Pfizer, Robinson and Callery par- 
ticipated. Mr. Wheeler had a fall but was uninjured, 
and Mr. Perry had a narrow escape from injury. He 
was jumping Mr. Callery’s horse at 5 feet 6 inches, 
when the animal fell, throwing his rider directly un- 
der his front feet. The demolishing of a hat appeared 
to be the only damage. Mr. Perry immediately 
mounted his own horse and took the jump in fine 
style. The first prize was won by Mr. F. M. Whee- 
ler’s Prince Faithful, ridden at the last two jumps by 
Huntsman Howard, clearing 5 feet 8 inches. Mr. 
C. A. Lee, on Mrs. Douglass Robinson’s Pilot, cap- 
tured the second prize. The latter’s horse and his 
rider received the greater part of the applause, the 
horse for its clean jumps, and the rider for his fine 
seat. The judges were Messrs. Henry Munn, Frank 
C. O’Reilly, and Oliver Sumner Teall. 

KENNEL. 

THE FIELD TRIALS at the Robins Island Club 
are announced for November 23, and the event will 
be an interesting one. The shares of the club, by 
the way, are not easily to be had, and are at a pre- 
mium. Among this year’s improvements are the 
new club-house and the new dock. The plan of 
stocking the island with birds has been changed, the 
rule now being to put out a few at a time, and to 
watch them carefully. The club has also introduced 
squirrels, rabbits, wild turkey, and pheasants; the 
pond has been newly stocked with fish, and orchards 
of fruit-trees laid out. Besides which, members are 
breeding some first-class dogs. 


LACROSSE. 


THE CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP was competed for 
at Montreal, on October 2, before a crowd of over 
eight thousand people, the contesting twelves being 
the Montreal and Shamrock clubs of Montreal. The 
result was the success of the Montreal twelve by a 
score of three goals to two, after a most exciting con- 
test. The ball was faced at 3.30 Pp. M., and after a 
spirited struggle of six minutes the Montreal scored 
the first goal. The second game was equally well 
contested, but the Montrealers scored the second in 
12m. The third game was a surprise, as Barry of 
the Shamrocks made the most magnificent throw, 
over three-fourths of the field, that has ever been 
witnessed here, the ball going through the goals and 
winning the first game for the team ; time, 45s. The 
fourth game was vigorously fought by both sides, but 
ended in a victory for the Hibernians ; time, 4m. 

Excitement was now at a very high pitch. The 
fifth game turned out the longest of all. The Mon- 
trealers took this game after a desperate struggle ; 
time, I1m., thereby winning the match. This victory 
virtually gives the championship to Montreal, as that 
club, on October 3, stood at the head of the winning 
teams, with 10 games to their credit during the sea- 
son, the Toronto club standing second, with nine 
games scored. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LACROSSE FIELD at St. George, 
Staten Island, was, on October 2, the scene of a well- 
contested match for the championship of the United 
States, between the representative club teams of New 
York and Boston, the Independents of Boston being 


the challengers. The latter had been defeated the 
Saturday before by the South Boston club’s twelve, 
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and in consequence they had almost given up the 
idea of challenging the New Yorkers. But they got 
together a good team, and came on to New York to 
io their best, and they did it handsomely. The rec- 
ord of the season showed that the New Yorkers had 
twice beaten the Druids this year; the New York 
University, Stevens Institute and Princeton College 
teams also had fallen to its prowess ; they had gained 
a great victory over the Torontos, champions of Can- 
ada, on the home grounds of the latter; three times 
they defeated the Brooklyns. The New Yorks wrested 
the national championship from the St. Pauls, who 
had held it since 1884, winning only after a desper- 
ate battle, the western men using every means to 
keep the honor in their section of the country. Be- 
sides the championship the contest was to decide the 
possession of the Oelrich cup, which the Westchester 
club gave in 1878 to be won by the club winning the 
most games in three years. ‘The New Yorks won it 
in 1881, and presented it to the National Association. 
Louisvillle won it in 1882, lost it to the Calumets of 
Chicago in 1883, who lost it to St. Paul in 1884. 
This year it was won back again by the New York club 
from St. Pauls’, and now the Independents hold posses- 
sion of it. The team that the Independents had in the 
field were probably the strongest ever sent out to re- 
present Boston. All except Simson are players who 
have had experience in Canada. The team was in 
charge of ex-President James A. McGee. The In- 
dependents are recognized as a team that plays the 
best lacrosse in New England, fair, square and with- 
out roughness, and to no club could the national cham- 
pionship have been more deservedly intrusted. 


The Boston team was captained by Mr. Ross, and 
presented a fine appearance. Edward Clapp was the 
captain of the New Yorks. The ball was faced by 
Kirwin, of Boston, and Marson, of the New Yorks, at 
4:20. 

The New Yorks played a pretty game at the start, 
but were apparently unprepared for the vigorous at- 
tack made by Boston. Simpson, of Boston, after 12 
minutes’ play, sent the ball down to the New Yorks’ 
goal, and McLaughlin put it through, scoring the 
goal for Boston. 

The second game lasted 8m., but New York was 
outplayed at every point, McCaull winning the sec- 
ond goal for New York. 

In the third game, the Boston attack broke down 
New York’s defense entirely, McLaughlin winning 
the third goal for Boston, by a pass from Lebrun, 
the time being 4m. 

The New York captain thought it was about time 
to make some change in the disposition of his field, 
and, accordingly, took Matthews off goal, and put 
the veteran Wheeler in his place, sending Matthews 
to the attack. The change had the desired effect, 
for, although Boston played up pluckily,the goal was 
captured for New York by Popham, who had just 
previously had his head badly cut in a scrimmage. 

The fifth game lasted seven minutes, but the 
champions again allowed Boston to win, McCaull 
making the winning spot from a pass by Carson. 

New York won the next game after four minutes’ 
play, Popham making the shot. Seventeen minutes’ 
further play resulted in goal being made, and the 
Independents of Boston were declared the champions 
of the United States and the winners of the West- 
chester cup. 

The New Yorkers, who only won the champion- 
ship and cup on July 5 last, at St. Paul, Minn., 
took their defeat gracefully and expressed their inten- 
tion of going to Boston soon to regain the trophy. 
The players : 
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INDEPENDENTS. 
N Hagan 

J. K. Simpson 
. Royal 


NEW YORK. 

Matthews 

D. Brown 

A. D. Ritchey 

W. Robinson. .... 

SS. 

G. Popham 

T. Marson ....... Centre field. ik dae 

.C. Gerndt Third attack A. Ritchie 

eS ee Second attack ....... W. Rice 

First attack... . . . G. Carson 
Outside home .... P. McLaughlin 
Inside home T. McCaul 

Ed. Clapp Field captain W. R. Ross 

Umpires — Messrs. Hooper and Wade. Referee — W. 
Ritchie. Time of game — 1h. 30m. Goals won — Independ- 
ents, 4; New Yorks, 2. 

THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL CHAMPIONSHIP was 
won by the Orillia twelve at Toronto, on October 11. 
The Brants of Paris and Cornwall Juniors played 
the first game, which resulted in favor of the Brants 
in three straight goals. The Orillias of Orillia and 
Young Canadians of Richmond Hill then played, 
the former taking two goals to one. The Brants of 
Paris and Thistles of Fergus then entered the field, 
and the Brants won three straight goals. The 
Brants and Orillias played the deciding game next 
day, the latter winning three of the five goals. 


{OSITIONS, 


Cover-point 
First defense 


THE ConreEsT for the senior championship in the 
New England Lacrosse Association has resulted in a 
tie for first place between the South Boston and 
Independents, the latter having been beaten by the 
former by three goals to nothing on September 25. 


THE BALTIMORE DRUIDs took the Princeton Col- 
lege eleven into camp at Oriole Park, on October 30, 
after a very stubbornly contested game. The Prince- 
tons, having been defeated three times in succession 
by the Druids, had made up their minds that they 
must win at least one game. Both clubs fought hard 
and recklessly, paying little or no respect to life or 
limb. Many a man was bruised. Quite often dur- 
ing the game time had to be called. The game be- 
came more and more exciting as it went on, and 
when it neared the end the strain upon the audience 
as well as the players became almost beyond restraint. 

The Princetons made two goals in the first half to 
the Druid’s one, and when they increased this by 
another goal, soon after the second half was started, 
they felt confident of an easy victory. The Druids, 
however, refused to become demoralized. 

C. Bliss made the first goal for Princeton after 13 
minutes’ play. Two minutes later Nicholson made 
the second goal. He also made third and last for 
his team. Penniman and Pennington did the win- 
ning work for the Druids. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


WILLIAM HANNER, ’g0, of Yale, who is from 
Philadelphia, on October 23, in a trial run, on the 
Yale Athletic grounds, ran two miles in 1om. 40 4-5s., 
breaking the intercollegiate record of 11m. 2s. 


QUOITING. 


THE YONKERS QUOITING CLUB, on October 22, 
held their first tournament. There were eight com- 
peting teams, with the following scores: J. Findlay- 
son, 21, George B. Wray, 19; George Frazier, 21, 
G, Walsh, 16 ; John Frazier, 21, William Greenhalgh, 
19; Wm. Roy, 21, William Chrystie, 15; W. Kei- 
lock, 21, J.. Rowland, 12; Sergeant McLaughlin, 
12; Thomas Wigley, 21, Charles Pike, 20; E. L. 
Thomas, 21, R. Eickemeyer, jr., 20. In pitching off 
the contest narrowed down to W. and J. Kellock, 
the latter winning by ascore of 21 to 12. The prizes, 
two elegant silver cups, were awarded to these 
gentlemen. 
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RIFLE. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY teams had their return 
match at Winchester, Va., October 13, when the 
Blues won by 51 points. The handsome solid silve1 
cannon, given by Herbert C. Hill, of Boston, which 
was won last fall by the Grays, now returns to Bos 
ton. The Blue team consists of Capts. Geo. W. Car- 
penter, F. H. Buffum, C. W. Hodgdan, S. E. How- 
ard, of Boston, and Jas. Welch, of Randolph, Ver- 
mont. Capt. Hodgdan, of Boston, made the best 
average, 82 out of a possible 100. The Blues led at 
the 200 yards by 7, and at the 500 yards by 44. 

ROWING. 

THE FALL REGATTA of the Yale Navy took place 
on Lake Saltonstall, Oct. 13. Inthe single-scull race, 
one and a half miles, for the Cleveland trophy, the 
starters were: F. C. Copley, ’87; J. Fischer, '88 ; 
J. G. Ewing, ’89; E. V. Hinckley, ’89, and H. W. 
Vernon, ’89, Fischer winning in 12:35. 

The one-mile race between six-oared crews of the 
Academic and Scientific classes were won by the 
Academics in 6:19. 

The eight-oared two-mile shell race between the 
Junior and Sophomore crews was won by the former 
in 11:48. 

Captain Rogers, of the Yale ’Varsity Crew, was 
the referee. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Boat Club, held October 11, when F. S. 
Coolidge was elected president, C. F. Adams third 
vice-president, C. Amory secretary, and F. G. Balch 
treasurer. The resolution that ‘‘ members or coxswain 
of the University crew must not row in the class 
crews” was passed unanimously. 


THE HANDSOME Boat House of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club was entirely destroyed early on the 
morning of October 4 through the carelessness of the 
pilot of a steam tug having in tow some coal barges, 
one of which struck the posts supporting the boat- 
house, and wrecked the whole structure. The boat- 
house was the finest in the State, and the damage 
was estimated on the house at $10,000. Loss on 
shell-boats belonging to the club, $8,000; loss on 
private boats, $3,000; loss on furniture and piano, 
$4,000 ; total, $25,000. 


Av THE FALL REGATTA at Lake Saltonstall, Octo- 
ber 13, the Harvard sophomore crew beat the juniors 
by 21 seconds. In the freshman race between ’go 
and ’89, S., 90 won by about three lengths. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE YALE BoAT CLUB elected 
last September, are as follows: 

President, L. B. Gawtry, ’89, S.; vice-president, H. 
C. Foster, ’90; secretary and treasurer, H. D. Col- 
lins, ’90; Sheff. treasurer, A. H. Day, 89, S. 


THE PALISADE BOAT CLuB of Yonkers celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary on October 22, The fes- 
tivities consisted of a dinner at the club-house. After 
dinner, the president, Robert G. Jackson, made a 
speech in which he congratulated the club upon its 
prosperity, and stated that it was nearly of age. He 
was followed by W. W. Scrugham, who read a paper 
on the history of the club, showing that it is the old- 
est organization in America for the promotion of 
rowing and other sports, the athletic club of New 
York being the next oldest. 


THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE of the National Ama- 
teur Rowing Association held their October meeting at 
the Gilsey House this city, on October g, to adjudi- 
cate on disputes and complaints which had occurred 
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this season since their spring meeting. The commit- 
tee included: President, H. W. Garfield, N. Y.; 
secretary, W. H. Gilson, Washington, D. C.; treas- 
urer, H. K. Hinchman, of Philadelphia; M. A. 
Muller, Commodore Passaic River Amateur Rowing 
Association; J. S. Aborn, Providence; W. R. 
Tucker, Philadelphia, and C. G. Peterson, of New 
York City. Asanumber of Newark oarsmen were 
present to present their side of the pair-oarec gig- 
race foul at the Newark regatta on the 5th of July 
last, the routine business was laid over. It was 
decided that the committee had no jurisdiction over 
the dispute between the New York Athletic Club and 
Eureka Boat Club teams, but as the New York 
Athletic Club had had a hearing, Weldon and Free- 
man, the offending rowers, were allowed to testify 
that it was an accident. The application of Mr. 
Swingler, of the Nonpareil Boat Club — better 
known as ‘‘ Harry Force,’” who once fought Jack 
Dempsey, and was therefore disqualified as an ama- 
teur — for reinstatement was considered. As his club 
and a number of well-known amateurs recommended 
it, he was reinstated. The application of T. F. 
Buckley, of Lynn, Mass., for his brother’s requalifi- 
cation as an amateur was denied, as was the applica- 
tion of McClusker and Smith, of Philadelphia, who 
rowed in 1879 for a cash prize of $400. 


THE HybDE Park (ILL.) BoaT CLUB now has a 
membership of sixty-three, mostly of the active class, 
and Secretary Douglass, in a note to OUTING, says: 

““We sail open and decked boats, schooner and 
sloop rigged, from 16 to 25 feet. 

“* Although our club has been organized but one 
year, we have about 28 to 30 boats, and have 
built the second largest boat-house on Lake Michi- 
gan, costing about $25,000,” 

The club officers for the season are as follows: 
Commander, W. H. V. Rosing ; vice-Commander, 
W. R. Root ; Captain, J. D. Sherman; Ensign, H. 
B. Cook; President, D. M. Lord; vice-President, 
W.S. Noyes ; Secretary, Frank L. Douglass ; Treas- 
urer, T, D. Yates; Measurer, B. P. Hinman, jr. 

SHOOTING. 

THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION’S eighth annual convention and tournament, 
at Decatur, October 5, 6, 7, was well attended. 
Twenty-one matches were shot — six at live pigeons, 
eight at clay pigeons, and seven at Peoria black- 
birds. Shoot No. 3, ten single live pigeons, for the 
individual championship of Central Illinois and a $25 
gold badge, resulted as follows: Carter, 10; Brown, 
yg; Thursby, 9; Scott, 10; Lamphier, 8; Powers, 9; 
Pringle, 4; Smith, 10; Heiligenstein, 8; Williams, 9; 
Parent, 8; Baker, 9. On the shoot-off, J. Z. Scott, of 
Delavan, won by killing six straight birds. The 
championship team shoot, at ten single Peoria black- 
birds, was won by the Decatur team; score, 34 out of 
a possible 40. Delavan, 31; Jacksonville, 30. 


THE CARTERET GUN CLUB had a lively field meet- 
ing on October 26, at the club grounds, at Bergen 
Point, N. J. Although young, this club is in some 
respects in advance of the other shooting clubs of 
this vicinity, the proximity of its grounds to the city, 
and its easy access making it a popular club for New 
Yorkers fond of shooting. The chief interest of the 
day centered in a trial of the new system of handi- 
capping devised by the committee, and put into op- 
eration for the first time on this occasion. The Car- 
teret Gun Club numbers among its members such 
first-class shots as W. C. Floyd-Jones, Pierre Loril- 
lard, jr., Dr. Knapp, J. Seaver Page, Frederick P. 
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Sands, and George Work, and the Handicapping Com- 
mittee have devised a method which it is hoped will 
enable the less skillful members to stand upon a more 
equal footing than the old system of handicapping 
accomplishes. The plan consists, briefly, in handi- 
capping the contestants at boundaries (within which 
the birds must be gathered in order to score) as well 
as rise. The committee has divided the members 
into three classes: Class A, 35 yards boundary ; 
Class B, 50 yards boundary, and Class C, 80 yards 
boundary. This does not prevent good shooting (as 
would the fact of placing a man back to 31 or 33 
yards’ rise, but affects only the scoring). The shoot- 
ing on the occasion was for a subscription cup, to be 
won twice before becoming the property of a member. 
Dr. G. L. Knapp, Class A, 28 yards’ rise, won hand- 
somely, killing 9 in excellent style to 1 missed. The 
new scheme appeared to give great satisfaction, and 
the general idea seemed to be that it will go far to- 
wards encouraging practice among the less skillful 
or experienced members of the club. 


SWIMMING. 


THE DOLPHIN SWIMMING CLUB, of Toronto, at 
its meeting on October 1, unanimously resolved to 
introduce several new features, tending to a more ex- 
tended organization and greater practical usefulness 
of the club. Since the organization of the club in 
1881 its members have been instrumental in saving 
forty-five lives from drowning. In view of the above 
services rendered to the citizens, the club consider 
themselves entitled to the hearty support of the pub- 
lic. The following are the life-saving medallists of 


the club: — Capt. W. D. Andrews, R. H. S.; Capt. 
J. L. Rawbone, R. H. S.; Capt. Wm. Ward, R. H. 
S., and J. J. D. Patry, R. H. 5S. 


TENNIS. 


MEssrS. BREED, ’90, AND HARD,’go, of Yale, were 
the winners of the doubles in the University Tennis 
tournament. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIA- 
TION, on October 12, elected G. M. Brinley, of 
Trinity, president for the ensuing year; P. S. Sears, 
of Harvard, vice-president, and H. W. Cooley, of 
Yale, secretary and treasurer. 


IN THE TENNIS TOURNEY, October 16, between 
the Phillips Exeter Academy and the Andovers, the 
Phillips Exeters won the singles and the Andovers 
the doubles. 


THE OPEN LAWN TENNIS TouRNEY of the Staten 
Island Ladies’ Out-Door Club, ended on October 8, 
after a most enjoyable and interesting series of con- 
tests, a commendable feature of which was the par- 
ticipation of so many lady players, there being far 
too many of these lawn tennis tourneys in which lady 
players are debarred ftom entrv in the prize series of 
games. In this tourney the ane play shown by the 
Misses Leslie, Grundy, Miller, Ward, Austin, Ho- 
berts, and Trowbridge, was very pleasing, these 
games really being the chief attractions of the tour- 
ney. The result is as follows : 

LADIES’ S!NGLES. 


Final Round. — Miss Grundy, Staten Island 
Ladies’ Club, beat Miss Leslie, Philadelphia, 6—2, 
ba, 

LADIES’ DOUBLES. 

Final Round. — Miss Grundy and Miss Clark 

beat Miss Austin and Miss Ward, 2—6, 6—2, 6—3. 
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LADFES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DOUBLES. 


Third Round.— Miss V. Hobart and Mr. H. A. 
Taylor beat Miss Miller and Mr. Campbell, 6—s, 
6—2; Miss Hobart and Mr. E. P. McMullen beat 
Miss Leslie and Mr. C. Hobart, 6—3, I—6, 6—3. 

Final Round.—Miss V. Hobart and Mr. H. A. 
Taylor beat Miss Hobart and Mr. E, P. McMullen, 
6—7, 6—3, 6—2. 


THE YALE TourNEY, of October 14, 15 and 16, 
was marked by the best play seen at any of the re- 
cent tourneys. The most interesting event was the 
match in the doubles between Knapp and Thatcher, 
of Yale, and Brinley and Paddock, of Trinity. Both 
teams did sharp and excellent work. In the third 
roundof the singles Brinley, of Trinity, beat Thatcher, 
of Yale, 6—2, 6—2, and in the final round 
Brinley defeated P. Sears, of Hartford, 6—o, 6—4, 
6—2. For second place in the singles, P. Sears 
beat Gardner, of Yale,6—1,6—2. He also de- 
feated Chase, of Amherst, 6— 3, 6—3. This gave 
Brinley first prize in the singles. On the 16th, 
Thatcher, of Yale, defeated P. Sears, of Harvard, 
for second place in the intercollegiate single by a 
score of 1— 6, 6 — 3, 6— 3._In the ladies’ tourna- 
ment, after the sifting process had been completed, 
the final in the doubles was won by Miss Lente, of 
Cold Springs, N. Y., and Miss N. B. Trowbridge, 
of New Haven, over Miss Kellogg and Miss Greggs, 
of Waterbury, by a score of 6— 1, 6 — 3. 


AT THE LADIES’ TENNIS TOURNEY, October 18, 
at the grounds of the New Haven Lawn Club, the 
first prizes were all won and awarded. In spite of 
the cold weather there were crowds of spectators 
present. Miss Lesley, of Philadelphia, won the first 
prize in the ladies’ singles, and Miss Miller and Mr. 
Brinley took first place in the mixed doubles. The 
result of the play is as follows : Final round — Miss 
Lesley against Miss Miller, 6—1, 6—4. Mixed 
double. Final round — Miss Miller and Mr. Brinley 
against Miss Trowbridge and Mr. Thatcher, 6—2, 
6—4. Handsome prizes were awarded the win- 
ners by the Hon. William H. Law, in a witty speech, 
The tournament has been a great success. 


HALL, ’87, won the championship in the singles, 
and Streebeigh and Smith the doubles in the Colum- 
bia College ‘Tennis Tournament. 


THE LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION of the College 
of the City of New York held its election for officers 
on October 15, with the appended result : President, 
L. M. Josephthal, ’87; Vice-President, E. B. Currier, 
89; Secretary, F. B. Poor, ’89. 


AT NEw HAVEN, on October 15, Messrs. Knapp 
and Thatcher won the final set in the final doubles in 
the intercollegiate tournament, by a score of 7—5, 
6—5, against Brinley and Paddock, of Trinity. The 
result gives the championship to Yale. 


AN EXcITING GAME was played October 23, on 
the Beck Hall grounds, at Cambridge, Mass., be- 
tween the Harvard players, D. K. Snow, ’88, and H. 
Kuhn, ’87, to decide the winner of first place in sin- 
gles in the fall tournament of the Harvard Tennis 
Association. A crowd of over 300 students watched 
the playing. Both men played in fine form, and 
made many brilliant and difficult plays. Snow is a 
good all-round man, while Kuhn is weak in serving, 
but great in returning and placing the ball. After 
nearly two hours of contest, Snow won the set and 
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first place by the following score : Snow beat Kuhn, 
6—3, 6—2, 2—6, 8—6. 


TOBOGGANING. 


THE VICTORIA TOBOGGAN AND SNOW SHOE 
Cus, of Hamilton, on October 20, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mr. C. K. Domville; 
secretary, Mr. F. E. Dallyn; treasurer, Mr. J. C. 
Gillespie; committee of management, Messrs. C. W. 
Tinling, R. Noblett, R. C. Fearman, T. W. Lester, 
E. Alexander, P. Domville, T. Wanzer, F. Wanzer, 
A. Crisp, A. White. 


THE ORANGE TOBOGGAN CLUB recently held an 
election, and chose Mr. Oliver S. Teall, the father 
of the organization, as president. The club will 
put forth every exertion to increase the interest in the 
Canadian sport it introduced so successfully last 
year. The slide is to be lengthened and improved, 
and an elaborate programme is being arranged. The 
Tuxedo Club is also making preparations for tobog- 
ganing this winter, and its slide, which is soon to be 
begun, will be a superb one, and will surpass that at 
Orange, inasmuch as it will descend to the shore of 
the lake over whose glassy surface the tobogganers 
will be enabled to glide. 


TURF. 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT relative to the dis- 
tance a trotting-horse covers at each second at vari- 
ous rates of speed, yields the appended: Maud S., 
when she covered a mile in 2:083/, traveled 41% 
feet per second. At a 2:20 gait a horse travels 37 5-7 
feet per second. At a 2:25 gait he travels 361% feet 
per second. At a 2:30 gait he travels 35 1-5 feet in 
the same time. At a 2:35 gait he travels 34 1-6 feet; 
at a 2:40 gait the distance traveled is 33 feet; at a 
2:45 gait, 32 feet ; at a 2:50 gait, 31 I-17 feet; at a 
2:55 gait, 30 I-16 feet. When going a mile in 3 
minutes he travels over 29% feet per second ; at a 
3:10 gait, 2734 feet; at a 3:20gait, 26 2-5 feet; ata 
3:30 gait, 25 1-7 feet; at a 3:40 gait, 24 feet; at a 
3:50 gait, 23 feet, and at a 4:00 gait, 22 feet per 
second. 


Ir 1s TWENTY YEARS AGO since an English run- 
ning horse has accomplished the feat performed this 
season by the Duke of Westminster’s Ormonde in 
winning the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and 
the St.Leger stakes. The three events were won by 
West Australian in 1853, by Gladiator in 1865. and by 
Lord Lyon in 1866. 


YACHTING. 


THE TOLEDO YACHT Fanchon, on October 18, 
again won the sweepstakes and championship of 
fresh water in a splendid race on Lake Erie, beating 
the Toledo yacht Alice Enright 15 minutes, and 
sending the Sy/via, of Detroit, and Scud, of Toledo, 
home before turning the stake. The weather was 
delightful, with a good sailing breeze from the east. 
The course was 15 miles to windward and return, 
and the Fanchon won from the start, outbeating 
the Sy/via, the crack worker to windward, in her own 
wind, and performing a similar feat for the Zxvight 
when running before the wind. The Fanchon’s time 
was 5:08:57 for the 45 miles. 


THE LEADING ENGLISH YACHTS in the prominent 
regattas held in England this past season of 1886 
were as follows : 
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THE TRIAL Races between the Boston sloop 
‘* Thetis,” and the English cutter ‘‘ Stranger” ended 
October 11. The series of races were best two in 
three, and the Thetis won only the first race, the 
Stranger winning the second and third, and therefore 
the series. The first race was easily won by the 
Thetis in a twenty-knot breeze, and the second and 
third were won by the Stranger in a light eight or 
ten knot breeze. The entire course was about 
twenty-five miles in length, and the fact that five 
hours were consumed in going this distance will give 
some idea of the strength of the wind in the last 
race. Both yachts carried club-topsails and jib-top+ 
sails to catch every breath of wind that was stirring. 
The Thetis was sailed by Captain Snow, and at his 
elbow stood Captain Crocker, of the Puritan. The 
Stranger won the last race by ten minutes. As 
showing the relative merits of the two boats in a 
heavy sea and stiff breeze, Captain Snow says that 
in the thrash to windward up around Cape Cod the 
cutter was buried so deeply at the bow that Mr. 
Warren, her owner, feared to send his men forward 
to haul in the heavy bowsprit. During this time 
Captain Snow, on the Thetis, had his mate or a 
seaman on the bowsprit forward of the mast. 


AN EXCITING race took place at Newport, R. I., 
on October 9, between two cat-rigged boats sailed 
by two well-known society residents, William R. 
Hunter and Woodbury Kane, of New York. The 
course was from Fort Adams to Beaver Tail and 
return. The Alice was the boat sailed by Mr. 
Hunter, while Mr. Kane handled the Princess Ida 
The result is appended: 


Start, Finish. 

HW. Mi. Ss. H. M., S. 
Winetees Ea .565 +s. .- 12 16 00 3 43 00 
SS a ee ee 12 14 00 3 52 31 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING its confined entirely 
to answers to Correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.| 


W. A, H.— The best record for a trotter at a 
mile is Maud S.’s performance of 2.0834. The pac- 
ing record is 2.06% by Johnston. The former was 
made at Cleveland. O., on July 30, 1885. 


Brooklyn Athlete. —S. D. See ran a sack race 
of 50 yards in g 3-5s. at the Brooklyn Athletic 
Grounds on October 16. The previous best record 
for that distance was 10%s., held by Jos. Nason, of 
New York. 


OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


J. S., Newburyport, Mass. —In order to obtain 
the percentage in making up base-ball averages, you 
divide the number of games won by the total number 
of games played. 


Youngster, Monmouth, N. 7.— Each of the Na- 
tional League clubs play eighteen games with every 
other club, making a grand total of 504 games for 
the championship season. The American Associa- 
tion clubs each play twenty games with every other 
club, the grand total for the championship season 
being 560. 


Queriest, Brooklyn. —¥atfield’s throw of 133 
yards 1 foot 7% inches has never been beaten. Ed. 
Crane, of Boston, Mass., claimed the credit of throw- 
ing 139 yards, in July, 1881, and is also alleged to 
have thrown a ball 135 yards, 1 foot %inch, October 
12, 1884, in Cincinnati, O., and 134 yards 5 inches, ° 
October I9, 1884, in St. Louis, Mo. No particu- 
lars have ever been given or any witnesses produced 
of Crane’s alleged feat in 1881. Two civil engineers 
of Cincinnati certified that they made an accurate 
measurement ‘‘ of the distance between two points, 
said to be the distance thrown ”’ by Crane in Cincin- 
nati, but it was not until the day after the throw; 
and this, with other irregularities in measuring, pre- 
vented it from being received as a record. William- 
son, of the Chicago, has a record of throwing a ball 
133 yards 1 foot 4 inches. 


Natator, N. Y.—Toussant’s 25 yards in 15s., 
made on September 5, 1886, in Gravesend Bay waters, 
in a hundred yards swimming race, is the fastest am- 
ateur record for America. W. Henry swam 24% 
yards in 14s. at the Marylebone Bath, London, 
Eng., October 3, 1882. 


English Athlete, State Island. —Under English 
athletic club rules it does not matter where you com- 
pete; you become a professional if you take a money 
prize. 


Young Canadian.— The Canadian Amateur Ath- 
letic Association defines an amateur as one ‘‘ who has 
never competed for a money prize or staked bet, or 
with or against any professional for any prize, or who 
has never taught, pursued or assisted in the practice 
of athletic exercises as a means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood.” 


Lawrence B., N. ].— The league batting leaders 
the past ten years have been as follows : — 1876, 
Ross Barnes, .406; 1877, J. White, .385; 1878, 
Dalrymple, .356 ; 1879, Anson, .407; 1880, Gore, 
.365 ; 1881, Anson, .369; 1882, Brouthers, .367; 
1883, Brouthers, .371 ; 1884, O’Rourke, .350; 1885, 
Connor, .371. 


Oarsman, Pittsburg. — The English definition of 
an amateur in your line is this: No person shall be 
considered an amateur oarsman, sculler, or coxswain 
—1. Who has ever taken part in any open competi- 
tion for stake, money, or entrance fee. 2. Who 
has ever knowingly competed with, or against, a 
professional for any prize. 3. Who has ever taught, 
pursued, or assisted in the practice of athletic exer- 
cises of any kind for profit. 4. Who has ever been 
employed in or about boats or in manual labor for 
money or wages. 5. Who is or has been by trade or 
employment for wages a mechanic, artisan, or en- 
gaged in any menial duty. 
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IMITATION. 


A CANADIAN PASTIME WORTHY OF 





